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Lest  any  of  my  readers  may  be  confused  as 
to  the  locality  of  these  short  tales  of  tropical 
life,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  scenes  are 
laid,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  British 
Guiana,  Great  Britain's  only  possession  on 
the  mainland  of  the  South  American  con- 
tinent. 

In  bygone  days  when  the  place  of  cane- 
sugar  in  the  world  had  not  been  usurped  by 
its  great  rival  *'  German  Beet,'*  it  was  known 
popularly  as  "  Demerara,*'  the  place  where 
Demerara  sugar  came  from,  and  very  often 
confused  with  the  West  Indies,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  separate  and  distinct. 

The  aborigines  of  British  Guiana,  the 
Indians,  are  Carib  Indians,  and  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  East  Indians,  known  locally 
as  *'  coolies,"  natives  of  India  who  were 
introduced  into  the  colony  imder  a  system  of 
indenture  with  the  Government,  to  work  on 
the  sugar  estates  there. 

Again  I  should  like  to  explain  that  in 
British  Guiana  what  is  known  and  called 
indifferently  "  tiger'*  is  either  the  puma  or 
the  jaguar,  and  not  the  tiger  of  the  East 
to  which  animal  the  name  rightly  belongs. 

,^rJ^  E.  F.  O.  S. 
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UNDER   THE   JESSAMINE   TREE 

Dusk  had  come  suddenly  upon  the  land  ; 
but  high  up  in  the  western  sky  a  rosy  remnant 
of  the  sunset  still  lingered.  In  front  of  me 
the  sugar-canes,  field  after  field  stretching 
away  to  the  distant  forest,  behind  which  a 
great  round  moon  was  slowly  climbing  up- 
wards, bent  their  tall  heads  and  whispered 
secrets  one  to  another. 

It  was  the  close  of  my  first  day  as  manager 
of  the  estate  of  *'  Wilhelm's  Fortuin,'*  and 
from  dawn  I  had  been  busy  in  the  operation 
of  "  taking  over." 

I  glanced  at  my  watch.  To  my  disappoint- 
ment it  told  me  that  a  good  half-hour  must 
elapse  before  the  dinner  bell  would  sound. 
I  lit  a  cigarette,  that  unfailing  resource  of 
the  time-killer,  and  strolled  towards  the  gate. 
The  road,  the  high  road  to  town,  ran  past 
my  gate,  stretching  to  left  and  right  of  it  in  a 
long  straight  line.  I  leaned  against  the 
gate-post,  idle  thoughts  running  through  my 
mind.  Thinking  myself  absolutely  alone, 
it  was  with  a  start  that  I  heard  someone 
cough,  the  sound  appearing  to  come  from  the 
other  side  of  the  gate.  I  peered  through  the 
gloom  that  obscured  my  surroundings,  and 
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after  a  while  m^de  out  dimly  the  figure  of  a 
man  seated  there. 

''  Who  is  it  ?  "  I  asked ;  and  the  answer 
ckme  immediately. 

"  Me,  Sahib!" 

"  Who  is  me  ?  ''  I  questioned. 

*'  Bissessur,   Sahib!  '' 

'*  Why  did  you  not  speak  at  once/'  I 
said,  for  my  nerves  were  still  tingling  from 
the  sudden  start. 

''  Alas!  Sahib,  I  am  blind." 

Then  I  remembered  ;  for  the  previous  day 
when  I  drove  in  through  the  gate  I  had 
noticed  the  man.  He  was  sitting  on  an 
empty  soap-box,  staring  straight  in  front 
of  him.  His  face  had  once  been  comely  ; 
but  the  years  that  had  passed  over  his  head 
and  had  whitened  his  long  and  matted  hair, 
had  also  taken  from  him  his  facial  attractions, 
leaving  in  their  place  a  look  of  settled  resigna- 
tion— the  result  doubtless  of  his  infirmity. 

To  think  him  blind  would  not  have  occurred 
to  me,  had  it  not  been  for  the  bright  brass 
bowl  lying  at  his  feet,  in  which  I  saw  the 
coppers  that  the  impulses  of  charity  had 
compelled  from  passers-by.  For  his  eyes 
did  not  betray  their  sightless  vision,  being 
large,  and  brown,  and  full  of  light ;  but 
in  them  could  be  seen  the  most  obvious  signs 
of  that  picture  of  resignation  which  was 
painted  on  his  face. 

"  It  is  late,  Bissessur,"  I  answered,  **  why 
dost  thou  not  go  to  thy  house  ?  " 

*'  Sahib,  the  little  one  tarries,"  he  made 
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reply.  Then  in  an  apologetic  tone  he  con- 
tinued, ' '  Tis  my  grandchild,  Sahib  ;  and  he 
is  of  the  children  that  love  their  play/' 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  the  rapid  patter  of 
childish  feet  sounded  on  the  road,  and  a  boy 
of  six  years  or  so  made  his  appearance. 

"  Ai — Nunkisaoon — thou  little  pigling,'' 
cried  the  old  man  in  a  voice  that  no  pretence 
of  anger  could  rob  of  its  tenderness,  ''  thou 
hast  been  full  of  thy  play  and  hast  forgotten 
thy  aged  grand-father." 

Nunkissoon  hung  his  little  head  abashed, 
and  slipped  his  hand  into  Bissessur's. 

"  Tis  naught  little  one,"  said  Bissessur 
gently,  patting  the  child's  head  ' '  the  children 
of  to-day  are  as  the  children  of  yesterday 
and  so  it  shall  always  be.  Thou  has  naught 
to  be  ashamed  of,  child.      Come,  let  us  go." 

Bissessur  rose  to  his  feet,  then  turning  in 
my  direction  uttered  a  deferential  ''  Salaam 
Sahib,"  which  was  echoed  by  the  boy  in  his 
childish  treble.  Then  hand  in  hand  they 
passed  down  the  road  and  were  lost  to  view. 

Thenceforth,  each  day  when  the  evening 
shadows  descended,  I  would  saimter  down 
to  the  gate  and  enter  into  conversation  with 
blind  Bissessur.  He  interested  me  by  the 
simplicity  of  his  nature  and  by  the  fortitude 
he  displayed  in  bearing  the  grievous  calamity 
that  had  befallen  him.  By  degrees,  as  he 
became  habituated  to  my  visits,  he  drew 
aside  the  cloak  of  reserve,  which,  as  an  in- 
ferior, he  had  at  first  drawn  about  himself. 

I^ittle  by  little,  for  he  would  often  sit  silent 
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and  uncommunicative,  I  pieced  together  from 
the  scattered  fragments  of  his  talk  the  story 
of  his  life.  Such  a  simple  story  it  was,  and 
might,  as  it  had  at  first  presaged,  have  run 
smooth  and  uneventful  to  the  end,  like  so 
many  other  life-stories,  but  for  the  one 
incident  which  not  only  took  from  him  the 
power  of  sight,  but  robbed  him  as  well  of 
the  object  on  which  his  eyes  had  been  wont 
to  look  with  most  deHght. 

Bissessur,  when  yet  a  child,  had  come  to 
the  colony  with  his  parents  in  an  immigrant 
ship.  The  allotment  of  the  ship-load  of 
immigrants  sent  his  parents,  and  himself 
with  them,  to  labour  in  the  cane  fields  of 
Wilhelm's  Fortuin. 

Here  one  day  he  had  chanced  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  then  manager's  wife. 
Struck  by  the  quick  intelligence  his  face 
gave  indication  of,  she  spoke  to  her  husband 
with  the  result  that  he  was  a  few  days  after 
attached  to  the  house  in  a  domestic  capacity. 

In  the  manager's  household  Bissessur  at- 
tained to  adolescence  and  the  position  of 
head-butler  almost  simultaneously. 

At  this  period  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a 
young  girl  on  the  estate,  a  handsome  and 
attractive  maiden  of  the  name  of  Soondari, 
and  he  married  her.  With  his  savings  he 
established  himself  as  a  provision  grower  on 
the  back  lands  of  the  estate  ;  and  there  he 
lived  very  contentedly  and  happily  with  his 
wife  for  the  space  of  two  years,  during  which 
time  she  presented  him  with  a  fine  and  healthy 
boy  of  whom  he  was  inordinately  proud. 
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One  evening  in  the  latter  part  of  September 
after  a  hot  and  breathless  day,  the  sky  be- 
came overcast  with  heavy  black  clouds  which 
seemed  to  threaten  each  other  sullenly.  Ere 
long  they  gave  battle  one  to  another,  pro- 
ducing a  thunderstorm  of  a  violent  de- 
scription. In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bissessur's  little  cottage  the  storm  was  at 
its  worst ;  the  lightning  flashed  incessantly, 
followed  by  loud  crashes  of  thunder. 

Inside  the  cottage  Bissessur  and  Soondari 
were  wide  awake,  listening  with  awed  feelings 
to  the  deafening  discharges  of  heaven's 
artillery ;  outside,  the  watchdog  howling 
mournfully. 

But  let  me  tell  the  story  in  Bissessur's 
words. 

"  Sahib,  the  dog  cry,  cry  so  much  that 
Soondari,  my  wife,  she  take  pity  upon  it. 
She  get  up  from  the  bed,  and  open  the  door 
little,  little  bit,  and  call  to  the  dog.  Then 
Sahib  suddenly  the  room  was  full  of  fire,  and 
I  hear  Soondari  cry  out  "  Bissessur, 
Bissessur." 

"  When  I  look  for  her  I  see  nothing, 
nothing — ever5n;vhere  dark.  I  find  not  my 
Soondari." 

At  this  point  the  old  man  would  always 
stop  short  for  awhile,  overcome  by  the 
recollection  of  his  loss,  and  then  proceed  m 
melancholy  tones. 

"  Sahib,  the  God  of  Evil  did  this  wicked- 
ness to  me.      He  said  to  himself  ' '  Soondari. 
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the  wife  of  Bissessur  is  beautiful,  and  I 
will  steal  her  £rom  him."  So,  Sahib,  lest  I 
should  see  the  evil  deed,  he  made  a  great  fire, 
so  bright  that  my  eyes  were  blinded  by  the 
light  of  it.  Then,  Sahib,  when  I  could  see 
no  longer,  he  carried  off  my  wife.  But, 
Allah  be  praised  !  the  little  one  was  left  to 
me." 

''  But,  Sahib,"  he  would  say,  "  she  will 
come  back  to  me  ;  some  day  she  will  escape 
from  the  thief  who  has  taken  her,  and  return 
to  my  arms.  Ah  !  "  he  would  sigh,  "  some- 
times I  have  grown  weary  of  waiting — ^but 
she  will  come — she  will  come." 

This  part  of  Bissessur's  story  struck  me  as 
curious ;  but,  often  as  I  heard  it,  it  was  always 
the  same  ;  he  never  varied  it  in  the  least 
particular. 

One  day  I  thought  I  would  ask  my  head 
overseer,  who  had  been  on  the  estate  for 
some  time,  and  whose  knowledge  of  every- 
thing connected  with  it  was  encyclopaedic, 
if  he  knew  Bissessur's  story. 

*'  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  he  made  answer.  "  But 
of  course  he  was  here  long  before  me  ;  he  has 
been  sitting  at  the  gate  there  for  the  last 
twenty  years  or  more,  so  it  is  said.  His  wife 
was  killed  by  the  same  flash  of  lightning  that 
made  him  blind.  I  fancy  that  at  the  same 
time  his  reason  must  have  become  a  little 
affected  ;  for  the  people  found  him  next  day 
sitting  in  his  cottage  and  making  a  tre- 
mendous outcry  about  his  wife,  whom  he  said 
some  god  had  stolen  from  him.  Her  body 
all  the  time  was  within  a  few  feet  of  him." 
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"  After  Soondari  had  been  buried/'  the 
head  overseer  went  on,  ''  they  brought 
Bissessur  away.  The  manager  gave  him  a 
hut  to  live  in  close  by  ;  and  since  that  time 
he  has  sat  every  day  at  the  gate  there.  In 
all  weathers  you  will  find  him  there  ;  he 
comes  early  in  the  morning  and  leaves  at 
dusk.*' 

When  I  heard  this  I  was  not  surprised ; 
but  I  could  not  help  wondering  at  the  merci- 
ful Providence  which,  when  his  beloved  had 
been  taken  from  him,  had  placed  in  his  head 
the  idea  that  she  had  been  stolen  from  him. 

One  evening,  wishing  to  test  his  faith,  I 
said  to  him,  '*  Bissessur,  you  say  Soondari 
will  come  back  to  you  ;  how  do  you  know  ?  '' 

"  Sahib,  I  know  not,"  he  made  answer, 
'*  but  something — something  within  me  tells 
me  so." 

He  touched  his  breast  as  he  spoke. 

''But,"  I  objected,  "if  Soondari  does 
come,  will  she  not  go  to  your  house  aback ; 
she  will  not  come  here." 

"  No,  Sahib,  no,"  he  replied  quickly  and 
smiled. 

He  turned  slightly  and  put  out  his  hand 
behind  him  until  it  touched  the  thick  stem 
of  a  small  tree,  which  the  people  call  jessamine 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  and  of 
their  odour  to  those  of  the  real  jessamine. 
Bissessur  drew  my  attention  to  his  action. 

'  *  See,  Sahib,  under  this  jasmin  tree,  when 
its  white  flowers  blossomed  thickly  and  the 
scent  of  them  lay  heavy  on  the  evening  air, 
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did  Soondari  and  I  first  tell  each  other  of  our 
love.  Under  Jbhis  tree  also  did  she  promise 
to  be  my  wife.  Surely,  Sahib,  she  will  come 
here.      I  do  not  doubt  it.*' 

He  kept  a  thoughtful  silence  for  some 
seconds,  and  then  muttered  to  himself,  ' '  Ai — 
without  a  doubt — she  will  come  here.*' 

Some  time  after  this  incident  I  fell  ill.  A 
ride  round  the  estate  on  a  pouring  wet  day, 
and  failure  to  change  my  dripping  clothes 
directly  I  came  in,  brought  on  fever.  On  a 
sick-bed  I  lay  for  a  month,  during  which 
time  no  one  was  allowed  to  visit  me.  But 
there  were  many  enquiries  after  me,  and 
among  the  most  constant  were  those  of  my 
friend  Bissessur.  As  I  became  convalescent 
every  day  there  would  come  a  little  nosegay 
of  flowers  and  a  message  * '  Bissessur  send 
salaams.** 

At  last  came  the  eagerly  expected  day  when 
I  was  allowed  to  go  out — my  steps  seemed  to 
turn  quite  naturally  towards  the  gate,  where 
I  found  Bissessur.  I  looked  full  in  his  face, 
and  saw  in  it  a  change  which  amazed  me. 

The  old  look  of  resignation  was  gone.  In- 
stead there  shone  in  it  an  eager,  happy  ex- 
pression, such  as  a  man  might  wear  when  he 
knows  that  an  event  which  he  has  been  long- 
ing and  waiting  for,  is  about  to  take  place. 

"  Bissessur,**  I  exclaimed,  "  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  Has  anything  come  to 
you  that  your  face  should  seem  so  changed  ?  " 

''  The  Sahib,  then,  has  noticed  it?"  he 
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said  eagerly.  "It  is  so — Sahib  ;  she  has 
sent  me  a  message — to  my  heart  here.  In  a 
week  the  tree  will  bloom,  and  she  will  come 
then." 

True  to  his  prediction  on  an  evening  a 
week  afterwards  the  tree  was  covered  with  its 
white  star-like  flowers  ;  their  sweet  odour  lay 
heavy  on  the  air. 

'*  See,  Sahib/*  Bissessur  called  to  me  as 
soon  as  I  had  arrived  at  the  gate  *'  the  tree 
blossoms,  the  time  is  at  hand." 

Bissessur  was  very  restless ;  he  fidgeted 
imeasily  on  his  soap-box.  Every  now  and 
then  he  would  give  utterance  to  a  few  words, 
and  then  relapse  into  silence. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  periods  of  silence 
that  he  suddenly  rose  to  his  feet. 

Next  moment  I  heard  his  voice  ring  like 
a  trumpet-call,  *'  Soondari !     Soondari !  " 

Was  it  my  fancy  that  I  could  almost  have 
sworn  I  heard  faintly,  ever  so  faintly,  an 
answering    cry,    "  Bissessur  !  " 

That  he  had  heard  a  voice  I  could  not 
doubt ;  for  his  voice  was  full  of  gladness  as 
he  exclaimed,  *'  She  comes — she  comes — 
Soondari !  " 

His  arms  were  opened,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
listening  intently — listening  for  footsteps 
which  I  could  not  hear. 

Suddenly  his  arms  came  together  as  if 
they  had  closed  upon  something.  Was  it 
somebody  he  held  there  ?  I  had  seen  no 
one  ;  but  he  was  bending  his  head  and  mur- 
muring words  of  deep  love  to  one  who  lay 
there  pinioned  in  his  warm  embrace. 
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Then  as  suddenly,  he  fell  backwards,  his 
face  upturned  beneath  the  jessamine  tree. 

I  ran  to  him  and  raised  his  head,  but 
Bissessur  was  lifeless  ;  the  patient  spirit  that 
had  inhabited  his  body  had  taken  its  de- 
parture. 

Who  can  say  that  Soondari  had  not  come 
back  to  him  ?  perchance  to  take  his  hand 
and  to  lead  him  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  to  the  blissful  regions  that 
lie  beyond. 
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EVE    O'LEARY 

A  Love  Story 

It  was  in  those  good  old  days,  long  before 
the  poverty  of  colonial  finances  and  the  far- 
sighted  policy  of  the  Home  Government  had 
withdrawn  from  our  shores  the  "  Imperial/' 
or  as  West  Indians  would  say,  ''  the  white 
troops,"  and  so  had  severed  what  we  in  our 
heart  of  hearts  always  deemed  the  strongest 
link  in  the  chain  that  bound  us  to  the  Mother 
Country. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  we  had  with 
us,  stationed  there,  a  certain  regiment  of  the 
line,  known  to  fame  as  ' '  the  Royal  Cherries,'' 
a  regiment  of  old  and  honourable  traditions. 

A  pleasant  set  of  fellows  they  were,  genial 
and  merry-hearted,  from  the  Colonel  down 
to  the  most  recently  fledged  warrior  of  them 
all,  the  Ensign.  Full  of  fun  and  frolic  too, 
ready  for  anything  and  ever3rthing  in  the 
way  of  sport,  from  racing  and  rowing  to 
cricket  and  croquet ;  and  moreover,  what 
was  more  important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
feminine  element  of  Georgetown,  a  good- 
looking  lot  of  men  taken  on  the  whole.  What 
lively  recollections  I  have  of  many  a  pleasant 
evening  spent  at  their  hospitable  table. 

Now,  of  all  of  the  regiment,  mdeed,  of  all 
the  men  in  the  Colony,  none  were  more  popular 
than  the  two  Captains,  Cecil  Charlemont  and 
Richard  Strangways. 
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They  were  reputed  to  be,  and  never  was 
repute  nearer  truth,  the  two  handsomest 
men  in  the  Colony,  each  representing  a 
distinct  type  of  masculine  beauty.  The 
first  named  was  tall  and  of  elegant  build, 
with  a  face  almost  feminine  in  its  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  expression.  The  face,  with  its 
deep-set  melancholy  grey  eyes,  was  that 
of  a  dreamer,  a  poet,  rather  than  of  a  soldier, 
a  face  which  needed  but  a  single  glance  at 
it  to  convince  you  that  here  was  a  man  whom 
one  could  trust,  a  man  who  would  be  true 
and  straight  in  all  his  actions  through  life. 

Richard  Strangways  was  the  most  striking 
contrast  to  Charlemont  in  the  way  of  looks. 
Dark  complexioned,  with  hair  and  moustache 
of  deepest  black,  his  countenance  wore 
habitually  an  expression  of  resolute  deter- 
mination ;  a  handsome  face  it  was  undoubt- 
edly, but  of  a  sinister  type,  giving  one  an 
instinctive  impression  of  a  man  not  to  be 
trusted.  This  impression  the  expression  of 
his  mouth  and  eyes,  the  latter  more  es- 
pecially, in  which  there  seemed  to  lurk  an  air 
of  cruelty  and  of  latent  ferocity,  went  far 
to  confirm. 

The  natures  and  the  very  habits  of  these 
two  were  equally  opposed.  Charlemont 
was  of  a  quiet,  reserved  disposition,  but  none 
the  less  popular  on  that  account,  men  and 
women  alike  recognising  in  him  a  friend. 
But  they  were  not  attracted  to  his  un- 
demonstrative ways  so  strongly  as  they  were 
to  the  genial  bonhomie  of  Strangways  ;  for 
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the  latter  was  that  rare  specimen  of  mankind, 
a  man's  man  and  a  woman's  man — a  man 
whom  women  go  mad  over,  and  men  involun- 
tarily pay  homage  to. 

They  had  both  joined  the  regiment  by  the 
system  of  exchange.  Charlemont  had  been 
in  the  Guards,  which  he  had  left  for  some 
reason  or  other  unknown  to  us.  People 
shook  their  heads  of  course,  and  said  there 
must  have  been  a  woman  m  the  case  ;  but 
people  always  do  say  that  m  any  case. 
However,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  never 
for  an  instant,  in  suggesting  a  source  of  ex- 
planation, thought  of  associating  him  with 
anything  that  might  reflect  discredit  on  his 
honour. 

The  case  of  Strangways  was  simple  enough, 
one  not  unusual  in  those  days  and  in  these. 
A  life  of  reckless  prodigality  in  a  crack  Hussar 
regiment  had  ended,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
almost  utter  ruin,  and  he  had  been  compelled 
to  sell  out. 

Strange  that  men  so  wide  apart  in  character, 
should  both  be  in  love  with  the  same  girl, 
but  so  it  was  ;  and  the  object  of  their  affec- 
tions was  none  other  than  pretty  Eve  OXeary 
the  daughter  of  the  regimental  surgeon. 

Of  Irish  parentage,  as  her  name  would 
indicate,  she  inherited  the  true  Irish  tem- 
perament, that  vivacious  charm  of  manner 
for  which  the  race  is  famous.  Her  coun- 
tenance, the  chief  beauty  of  which  lay  in  her 
glorious  eyes  of  deep  violet,  reflected  every 
passing  mood  of   thought,  changing  rapidly 
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from  an  expression  of  sparkling  humour  to  one 
of  pensive  sadness. 

Both  Charlemont  and  Strangways  were 
head  over  ears  in  love  with  the  girl ;  that 
fact  was  apparent  to  all,  and  the  more  so 
that  neither  made  any  attempt  to  conceal  it. 
She,  however,  treated  both  with  the  same 
amoimt  of  civility  and  attention,  and  was 
quite  as  ready  to  talk  with  the  one  man  as 
with  the  other.  Not  that  she  was  a  flirt. 
No,  her  attitude  was  due  to  her  unconscious- 
ness of  her  own  powers  of  attraction,  to  an 
utter  lack  of  vanity,  which  prevented  her 
from  perceiving  that  the  two  men  were 
madly,  passionately  in  love  with  her,  and 
were  ready  enough,  had  they  allowed  free 
rein  to  the  promptings  of  that  trace  of 
savagery  which  lies  dormant  in  all  of  us, 
to  cut  each  other's  throats  for  her  sake. 

For  either  man  felt,  as  if  by  instinct,  that 
the  other  was  a  rival  and  recognised  fully  the 
danger  that  such  rivalry  might  threaten 
to  his  own  hopes  and  aspirations.  Both  men 
feared  lest  the  other  should  succeed,  although 
that  fear  sprung  from  different  motives. 
With  Charlemont  it  was  the  fear  that  he 
might  lose  all  that  life  could  hold  most  dear 
for  him  ;  he  felt  that  without  Eve  his  life 
would  become  a  wreck. 

But  with  Strangways,  strangely  enough, 
fear  of  his  rival  predominated  ;  for  relying  on 
his  well-known  and  oft-tried  power  over 
women  and  confident  therefore  of  ultimate 
success,  there  was  yet  mixed  with  that  con- 
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fidence  a  certain  distrust  of  his  own  powers. 
It  was  not  so  niuch  that  he  feared  to  lose  her, 
but  that  his  non-success  would  prove  a  great 
blow  to  his  self-esteem.  He  hated  to  be 
beaten.  He  had  entered  the  struggle  con- 
fident of  winning  the  prize  without  the 
least  difficulty  ;  and  now  finding  that  success 
came  not  to  him  so  readily,  he  set  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  body  to  work  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  desired  effect.  It  was 
foreign  to  his  experience  to  be  beaten,  to  be 
worsted  at  this  game  of  love,  and  all  the 
emulative  antagonism  of  his  nature  rose  up 
in  him.  To  be  beaten  and,  for  aught  he 
knew  to  the  contrary,  by  a  mere  novice  at 
the  game,  the  very  thought  of  it  burnt  into 
him  like  red-hot  iron,  arousing  in  him  all  the 
most  evil  instincts  of  his  nature. 

To  many  readers  it  will  occur,  as  indeed  it 
occurred  to  us  at  the  time,  to  ask  why  one 
or  other  of  the  two  men  failed  to  settle  the 
matter  out  of  hand  by  a  direct  proposal  of 
marriage.  But  this  failure  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  for  neither  one  nor  the  other  did 
Eve  manifest  the  slightest  preference.  Even 
had  it  been  known,  as  it  was  known  after- 
wards, that  for  one  of  them  she  did  care,  and 
cared  very  deeply,  it  would  still  have  been 
impossible  for  us  to  tell  by  her  manner  which 
man  it  was. 

The  position  of  these  two  will  then  be 
readily  understood.  Either  feared  to  speak, 
lest  by  speaking  he  should  destroy  his  own 
chance    of   happiness   by   learning    that   the 
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other  was  the  favoured  suitor.  They  pre- 
ferred to  wait,  to  continue  this  silent  rivalry- 
hoping  that  a  chance  look  in  her  eyes,  a  chance 
tone  of  her  voice  would  betray  to  them  the 
workings  of  her  heart.  With  their  eyes, 
their  every  sense  sharpened  by  the  fever  of 
love  that  possessed  them,  they  were  con- 
fident that  by  such  slight  indications  they 
could  learn  sufficient  to  give  them  cause  to 
speak  or  to  keep  silence. 

And  so  the  struggle  between  the  two  rivals 
might  have  been  prolonged  indefinitely,  had 
not  the  strain  of  the  affair,  the  love  that 
occupied  his  thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else,  been  too  much  for  Charlemont  to  bear, 
constraining  him  quite  suddenly  to  speak  out 
his  love.       It  all  happened  in  this  wise  : 

They  had  been  for  a  walk  together.  Eve 
and  he,  and  were  returning  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.  The  short  twilight  that  succeeds 
the  setting  of  the  sun  had  deepened  into 
night  as  they  stood  saying  "Good-bye" 
on  the  little  bridge  that  led  to  the  Married 
Quarters. 

"  Good-bye,  Captain  Charlemont,  and 
thank  you  for  the  walk — it  has  been  a  pleasant 
one — "  said  Eve,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

Charlemont  raised  his  hat,  and  took  her 
hand  in  his.  But  somehow  the  touch  of  her 
hand  stirred  him  to  the  depths  of  his  soul, 
thrilling  through  him  like  fire. 

Eve  !  Eve  !  I  love  you,"  he  blurted  forth. 

Anxiously  he  strove  to  read  her  face  in 
the   darkness  that   surrounded  them ;   anxi- 
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ously  he  listened  for  her  answer.  He  thought 
he  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand  returned ; 
but  the  agony  of  his  uncertainty  kept  him 
still  and  immoveible. 

' '  Eve  !     Eve  !    answer    me  !     My    God  1 
Does  it  mean  that  you  do  not  love  me  ?  '* 

"  Cecil,  I  love  you.'* 

Eve's  voice  came  faltering  and  shy. 

"Darling!  my  darling!"  exclaimed 
Charlemont.  His  voice  rang  out  clarion- 
like, and  there  was  a  note  of  exquisite  happi- 
ness in  it.  He  drew  her  to  him  passionately, 
almost  roughly,  in  his  eager  delight  and  kissed 
her.  And  thus  they  stood,  the  moments 
speeding  by,  forgetful  of  all  else,  except 
themselves  and  their  love. 

While  this  episode  was  transpiring,  a  man 
walking  fast  but  noiselessly  in  the  grassy 
parapet  of  the  roadway,  drew  near  to  them ; 
in  the  darkness  and  their  oblivion  to  their 
surroundings  his  approach  passed  unnoticed. 

Hearing  voices  and  recognising  them,  he 
paused  in  the  concealment  afforded  by  a 
thicket  of  oleanders  that  grew  hard  by  the 
Covers. 

It  was  Strangways  who  thus  played  the 
eavesdropper. 

What  he  heard  was  enough  to  confirm  the 
doubts  and  fears  that  of  late  had  arisen  in 
his  bosom.  He  realised  in  a  second  that 
Charlemont  had  won — had  beaten  him  in  this 
struggle  for  Eve's  love ;  and  ^vith  that 
knowledge  came  a  wave  of  passionate  feeling, 
sweeping  him  irresistibly  on  to  dark  and 
wicked  designs. 
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Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  intended  to 
allow  the  struggle  end  thus.  No,  far  from  ac- 
cepting this  as  final,  his  mind  even  as  he 
stood  there  awaiting  their  departure,  had 
formed  a  plan  whereby  he  hoped  to  separate 
and  to  sow  discord  and  distrust  between 
them. 

At  last  Eve  disengaged  herself  from  her 
lover's  embrace. 

"  Dearest,  I  must  go,'*  said  she,  "  till  to- 
morrow farewell.'' 

' '  Goodbye,  my  love,  goodbye.  Ah  !  how 
happy  I  am,"  answered  Charlemont,  as  Eve 
turned  and  quickly  made  her  way  home. 

Charlemont  stood  for  a  few  moments 
looking  after  her,  and  then  in  his  turn  walked 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  his  quarters. 

Strangways  from  his  hiding-place  shook 
his  fist  at  the  retreating  figure. 

"  You  shall  not  have  her,"  he  muttered. 
' '  By  heaven  I  you  shall  not,  even  tho'  I 
seek  the  aid  of  the  devil  himself." 

Charlemont  was  late  at  mess,  and  when  he 
entered  the  room  all  eyes  were  turned  on 
him.  His  face  was  radiant  with  happiness, 
so  radiant  indeed  as  to  attract  attention  and 
to  cause  comment. 

' '  What  on  earth  is  up  with  Charlemont  ?  " 
said  Strangways'  right-hand  neighbour  to 
him,  as  Charlemont  was  taking  his  seat, 
which  was  just  opposite  to  them. 

"  Might  be  going  to  be  married,"  he  added, 
"  he  looks  so  confoundedly  happy." 

*'  Hardly  that,"  said  Strangways  quite 
loudly,  *  *  he  is  not  such  an  ass." 
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*  *  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  '*  interrupted  Charle- 
mont,  thinkingjthe  remark  had  been  addressed 
to  him. 

"  I  merely  remarked,"  answered  Strang- 
ways,  "  that  the  happy  look  on  your  face 
did  not  portend  wedded  bliss." 

' '  And  why  not  ?  " 

* '  Because  I  do  not  consider  you  egregiously 
stupid." 

'*  I  should  not  say  that,"  said  Charlemont. 
The  voices  had  grown  louder. 

"  Then  I  presume  we  are  to  congratulate 
you  and — " 

'*  Yes  you  may,  and — ^Miss  OXeary,"  re- 
plied Charlemont. 

''You  fool!"  said  Strangways,  with 
marked  emphasis. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  " 

''What  I  say." 

'*  You  will  be  good  enough  to  explain  at 
once  or — " 

By  this  time  the  attention  of  most  persons 
had  been  drawn  towards  the  two  men,  and 
glances  of  enquiry  were  directed  at  them  ; 
over  all  came  a  sudden  silence  in  which  the 
voices  of  the  two  were  heard  distinctly. 

The  Colonel  from  his  place  at  the  head  of 
the  table  heard  them,  and  said  warningly — 

*'  Gentlemen,  Gentlemen  !  " 

But  they  heeded  him  not,  nor  indeed  were 
they  conscious  of  any  besides  their  two 
selves. 

*'  I  repeat,  sir,  that  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  explain  yourself,"  reiterated  Charle- 
mont. 
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''  WeU,  if  you  wiU  have  it  then—" 

Strangways  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and 
shot  a  glance  of  cool  and  deliberate  malice 
at  his  rival. 

*'  I  await  your  explanation,"  said  Charle- 
mont. 

"  Then,"  continued  Strangways  rapidly 
and  in  a  low  voice,  ''  Miss  O'lvcary  is  no 
better  than  a  — " 

Hardly  had  the  words  left  his  lips  before 
Charlemont  had  caught  up  his  glass  and  flung 
it  full  in  his  opponent's  face.  It  struck  his 
forehead,  cutting  it  open,  and  smearing  his 
face  with  warm  blood. 

"  Gentlemen,"  came  the  stern  voice  of  the 
Colonel,  '*  you  will  be  good  enough  to  leave 
the  room,  and  to  consider  yourselves  under 
arrest." 

They  heard  him  and  even  in  the  heat  of 
their  passions,  rose  from  their  seats  and 
quite  mechanically  proceeded  to  obey.  As 
they  moved  from  the  room  they  were  followed 
by  many  a  glance  of  mute  enquiry.  Everyone 
felt  that  this  outburst  of  feeling  was  due  to 
something  that  was  hidden,  and  conjecture 
was  rife  ;  but  curiosity  was  destined,  for  the 
time  being,  to  go  unsatisfied. 

As  Charlemont  and  Strangways  reached 
the  door,  being  almost  side  by  side,  the 
latter  turned  towards  Charlemont,  and  with 
a  slight  bow  said  to  him  in  a  sneering  tone  : 

"  Of  course  you  will  give  me  the  satis- 
faction that  is  usual  amongst  men  of  honour." 

Charlemont  answered  never  a  word  but 
strode  onward  to  his  quarters. 
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Arriving  there  he  closed  the  door  and  threw 
himself  into  a-chair  by  his  table,  burying  his 
face  in  his  hands.  ' '  Oh,  what  a  fool  I  have 
been,'*  he  groaned  aloud  ''  I  can't  fight  him. 
I  cannot !     I  dare  not.'' 

Rising,  he  paced  the  room  with  feverish 
haste,  his  mind  a  prey  to  the  disturbance  of 
his  thoughts. 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

''  Come  in,"  said  Charlemont. 

At  his  response  the  door  was  opened  giving 
admittance  to  a  man  with  whom  Charlemont 
was   but   slightly   acquainted. 

Bowing,  he  said  *'  I  come  on  behalf  of  my 
friend.  Captain  Strangways,  and  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  will  refer  me  to  a  friend  with  whom 
I  can  settle  the  details  of  a  meeting." 

Charlemont  looked  at  him  for  some  seconds, 
the  fear  in  his  heart  communicating  itself 
to  his  eyes,  in  which  there  came  an  expression 
of  mute  appeal. 

''  There  will  be  no  necessity,"  he  said  at 
length. 

''  How?"  said  the  man  turning  sharply 
on  him. 

''  I  shall  not  fight." 

* '  Do  you  really  mean  that  ?  " 

The  man  looked  surprised,  and  his  voice 
was  incredulous  in  its  tone. 

"  I  do,  most  decidedly." 

"  In  that  case  it  is  useless  my  remaining 
longer." 

The  man's  voice  had  a  volume  of  contempt 
in  it,  which  stung  Charlemont's  self-respect 
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to  the  quick ;  none  the  less  contemptuous 
was  the  look  he  gave  Charlemont.  He  went 
to  the  door,  then  stopped,  and  turning  to- 
wards him,   said — 

' '  Your  decision  is  irrevocable  ?  *' 

*' Quite;  good  evening  to  you,*'  replied 
Charlemont,  calmly. 

When  the  door  had  closed  on  his  visitor, 
Charlemont  again  threw  himself  into  his 
chair,  and  gave  way  to  the  bitterness  of  his 
thoughts.  The  man's  scorn  and  contempt 
had  struck  deep  into  his  soul,  cutting  into 
him  like  a  knife  thrust ;  his  wounded  pride 
rankled  and  throbbed  from  the  shame  that 
had  been  put  upon  it.  Of  a  sudden  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  one  of  the  subalterns, 
an  open-hearted  boyish  youngster,  burst  into 
the  room. 

"  Charlemont,  it  isn't  true  ?  "  he  anxiously 
asked,  his  voice  raised  under  stress  of  an 
excitement  which  was  devouring  him. 

'*  Is  what  true  ?  "  questioned  Charlemont, 
though  in  his  heart  he  well  knew  to  what  the 
question  referred. 

"  That  you  have  shown  the  white  feather." 

Charlemont's  heart  sank  ;  for  he  knew  that 
the  yoimgster's  question  was  only  the  out- 
come of  the  conclusion  that  every  one  would 
naturally  draw  from  his  refusal  to  meet 
Strangways. 

Nevertheless  his  voice  was  perfectly  calm 
and  deliberate  as  he  answered. 

"  Yes,  it  is  true.      I  will  not  fight." 

' '  Great    heaven !    think,    think    of    what 
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you  are  saying/'  said  the  boy  shrinking  away 
as  if  he  had  been  struck. 

For  to  him,  as  to  several  others,  Charlemont 
was  an  idol,  a  demi-god,  one  from  whom  he 
had  received  much  kindness  and  good  advice 
and  help  in  time  of  trouble  ;  and  now  to  find 
that  his  hero  was  but  common  clay  after  all 
and  craven  hearted  as  well,  was  a  cruel  blow 
to  his  hero-worship. 

There  was  a  short  interval  of  silence  the 
while  both  men  looked  steadily  at  each  other. 

''  Charlemont,  Charlemont,"  said  the 
youngster,  coming  forward,  his  voice  and 
manner  one  of  earnest  entreaty  '*  say  you 
will  meet  him.  Dear  old  chap,  don't  be  a 
coward.  He  is  a  blackguard  and  a  cad 
and  you  won't  come  to  harm — but  fight  him 
—fight  him." 

He  stopped,  his  emotion  getting  the 
mastery  of  him,  and  then  continued  brokenly. 

"  If  you  don't  you  will  have  to  leave  the 
regiment,  and  what  shall  we  do  without  you  ? 
to  whom  shall  we  go  for  help  in  our  troubles  ? 
we  can't  do  without  you — say,  old  chap,  that 
you  will  fight  him — and  stay  with  us." 
He  reached  out  and  tried  to  take  Charlemont's 
hand ;  but  it  was  hastily  withdrawn,  and 
Charlemont  stood  up.  His  face  was  set 
hard,  his  lips  twitched  nervously.  The 
boy's  passionate  appeal  had  stirred  every 
fibre  of  his  being. 

'^  Boy,"  he  said  harshly,  ''You  don't 
know  what  you  are  saying.  You  and  the 
rest  of  you  call  me  coward  because  I  won't 
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consent  to  meet  this  man.  Do  you  think 
it  is  easy  for  me  to  remain  passive  and  sub- 
missive when  the  woman  I  love  has  been 
spoken  lightly  of  ?  If  I  followed  the  dictates 
of  my  heart,  I  should  strike  him  dead  and 
close  his  lying  lips  for  ever.'* 

"  But  you  mistake  me/'  he  continued, 
'*  if  you  think  that  for  this  cause  I  shall 
leave  the  regiment.  I  know  well  that  I 
shall  be  cut  by  everyone  ;  but  in  spite  of  all 
the  contempt  and  scorn  that  you  can  heap  on 
me,  I  shall  stay,  and  bear  the  burden  as  well 
as  I  may." 

"  And  now  go,"  he  added. 

The  next  day  Charlemont  had  ample  proof 
that  his  surmise  was  correct.  He  was  cut 
and  immistakeably  cut,  not  merely  by  one 
or  two,  but  by  everyone. 

He  got  through  the  day  somehow  or  other 
and  was  sittir^  in  his  room  in  the  afternoon, 
in  no  very  happy  frame  of  mind,  when  a 
letter  was  handed  to  him  by  his  servant. 

He  recognised  the  writing  on  the  envelope 
at  a  glance  '*  Ah  Eve,"  he  said  to  himself. 
**  I  knew  you  would  write — ^you  would  not 
misjudge  me,  tho'  all  the  world  should  do  so." 

He  opened  it  with  lingering,  loving  care. 

' '  Dear  Captain  Charlemont : 

I  fear  I  have  made  a  sad  mistake,  I  cannot 
marry  a  coward. 

Yours  faithfully, 

EVE  O'lvEARY." 
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He  stared  at  the  letter  in  a  dull,  vacant 
manner. 

"  Eve  1  Eve !  "  he  said  despairingly, 
"  you  also — could  you  not  trust  me  ?  could 
you  not  believe  in  me  ?  what  have  you  done, 
my  darling  ?  " 

He  was  stunned  by  the  blow,  which  had 
fallen  on  him.  She  to  misjudge  him  so, 
when  he  had  not  doubted  but  that  her  love 
for  him  would  lead  her  to  the  conclusion  that 
some  motive  other  than  that  of  cowardice 
had  prompted  him  to  the  course  he  had  taken. 
He  hardly  knew  what  to  think  or  what  to  do. 
At  j&rst  he  thought  of  writing  to  her ;  but  his 
pride  took  fire  at  the  thought. 

"  No,  no,"  he  thought,  '*  she  cannot  love 
me,  or  else  she  would  never  have  doubted  me 
so  cruelly.'* 

Taking  up  the  letter,  he  lit  a  match  and  set 
fire  to  it,  watching  it  burn  to  ashes. 

*'  Better  so,  perhaps,''  he  murmured,  for- 
lornly. "  Better  a  broken  heart  than  a 
broken  oath." 

The  days  passed  on  bringing  with  them  no 
reversal  of  the  sentence  of  ostracism  pro- 
nounced on  Charlemont.  His  life  was  ab- 
solutely devoid  of  companionship ;  he  lived 
a  lonely  and  solitary  existence,  shutting 
himself  up  in  his  quarters  as  much  as  was 
possible. 

About  this  time,  a  change  came  over  the 
atmospherical  conditions  of  the  town,  the 
weather  from  being  cool  and  dry,  changed  to 
rainy  downpours,  alternating  with  intervals 
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of  brilliant  sunshine.  The  atmosphere  sur- 
charged with  moisture  became  damp  and 
steamy,  bringing  in  its  train  sickness. 
People  began  to  die,  quite  suddenly,  and 
without  any  period  of  illness. 

At  first  this  passed  without  comment ;  but  as 
deaths  became  more  frequent,  whispers  began 
to  circulate,  swelling  gradually  till  they 
became  a  persistent  clamouring  uproar.  That 
dread  scourge  *'  yellow  fever'*  was  amongst 
us  and  claiming  its  victims  with  starthng 
rapidity.  All  were  panic-stricken,  terror, 
the  terror  that  thinks  of  self,  was  written  on 
their  countenances.  Those  who  could  do 
so  left  the  colony,  others  hiding  themselves 
in  the  country  hoping  to  escape  the  infected 
area  of  the  town.  Those  to  whom  neither 
of  these  ways  was  possible,  kept  within  their 
houses,  as  if  the  streets  were  overrun  by  an 
invading  army,  seeing  nobody,  going  nowhere, 
except  such  persons  and  places  as  they  were 
absolutely  compelled  to  see  and  to  visit. 

So  far  the  barracks  had  escaped;  but  there 
soon  enough  came  the  dread  destroyer. 

One  morning  when  Charlemont  was  about 
to  have  his  '*  early  coffee,"  his  servant  said 
to  him  '*  The  Captain  take  sick  early  this 
morning, '*  sir.  Charlemont  changed  coun- 
tenance. 

**  Captain  Strangways  ?  *'   he  enquired. 

"  Yes,  sir.*' 

Charlemont  seemed  to  reflect  for  some 
moments,  his  face  a  kaleidoscope  of  varying 
emotions,  till  it  became  fixed  in  an  expression 
of  firm  resolve. 
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''  Here,  boy  get  a  small  bag,"  he  said  to 
his  servant.  ^  Hastily,  he  gathered  a  few 
articles  of  clothing  and  threw  them  into  the 
bag,  which  he  then  ordered  the  man  to  take 
over  to  Strangways'  quarters.  He  himself 
set  out  thither  almost  immediately  after. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  Strangways 
was  lying  unconscious,  moaning  in  a  troubled 
tossing  sleep. 

His  face  was  deeply  flushed,  showing  the 
rapid  advances  made  by  the  fever  that  was 
consuming  him.  No  one  was  there  to  tend 
him,  and  the  fever-stricken  patient  lay,  as 
it  were,  completely  neglected.  Charlemont 
busied  himself  in  setting  the  room  in  order, 
and  in  arranging  in  a  convenient  position 
such  things  as  he  thought  he  might  require ; 
for  he  had  decided  to  constitute  himself 
Strangways'  nurse,  so  as  to  save  him,  his 
rival  and  his  enemy,  if  possible,  from  certain 
death. 

While  he  was  thus  employed  the  Surgeon 
came  in,  stopping  short  when  he  caught  sight 
of  Charlemont,  his  whole  face  marked  by 
complete  astonishment. 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here,*' 
he  said  roughly,  coming  forward.  ''  Do 
you  know  that  the  man  has  got  Yellow  Jack?" 

*'  Perfectly  well,"  responded  Charlemont 
calmly^,  "  and  I  intend  to  stay  and  to  nurse 
him." 

"  Well,  if  you  value  your  life,  you  had 
better  clear  out  of  this  at  once." 

*'  Value   my   life  !  "    echoed    Charlemont. 
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*'  You  all  have  made  my  life  a  perfect  hell 
lately,  and  you  ask  me  that/' 

He  laughed  bitterly. 

"  All  right,  my  good  sir/'  said  the  Surgeon 
more  gentiy,  ' '  stay  if  you  want  to ;  but  I 
warn  you  that  you  are  rimning  a  great  risk." 

He  bent  over  the  patient  and  examined  him 
for  some  little  time  in  silence,  then  giving 
Charlemont  some  directions,  left  the  room. 

We  need  not  trace  the  progress  of  Strang- 
ways'  illness  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Charlemont  for  three  days  tended  him  and 
nursed  him  with  that  watchful  devotion  that 
a  mother  gives  her  babe,  anticipating  his 
every  want  without  the  least  thought  of  his 
own  comfort  or  of  the  bodily  fatigue  it  would 
entail  upon  him. 

His  efforts  were  successful ;  for  on  the 
fourth  morning  Strangways  lay  in  a  quiet 
sleep — the  regular  and  peaceful  breathing  of 
the  sleep  that  tells  of  recovery. 

And  so  thought  the  Surgeon  after  he  had 
looked  at  him. 

"  He'll  do  now — but  he  has  had  a  narrow 
shave,"  he  commented. 

"  And  he  has  to  thank  your  devoted 
nursing  for  his  life  ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
he  " — the  Surgeon  expressed  by  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders  what  he  thought  would  have 
happened. 

**  Well — I    am    glad,"    said    Charlemont 
simply. 

"  He  will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two," 
continued  the  Surgeon,  "  and  you  now  had 
better  try  and  get  some  rest  yourself. 
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''  Yes,  I  think  I  will — I  am  not  feeling 
over  bright,"  answered  Charlemont. 

The  Surgeon  turned  and  looked  attentively 
at  the  speaker.  Although  Charlemont  had 
spoken  quietly,  to  the  Surgeon's  keen  ear, 
trained  by  much  experience  of  sickness  and 
its  ways,  the  voice  spoke  volumes.  Charle- 
mont's  face  was  haggard  and  drawn,  his  eyes 
dull  and  heavy  from  the  weariness  that  comes 
from  want  of  sleep  ;  while  his  limbs  trembled 
and  shook  as  if  smitten  by  palsy. 

An  expression  of  grave  anxiety  swept  for  a 
second  over  the  Surgeon's  face  ;  but  it  was 
gone  in  a  moment.  "  Come  along  old 
chap,"  he  said  drawing  his  arm  through 
Charlemont's  and  leading  him  from  the  room. 

He  walked  with  him  to  his  quarters,  and 
then  Charlemont  said  : 

*'  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me,  I 
know  I  have  caught  the  fever." 

Consternation  was  visible  on  the  Surgeon's 
countenance  ;  but  he  made  haste  to  hide  it 
and  to  answer  cheerily.  : 

"  Nonsense  man,  you  are  a  little  over 
done,  that  is  all.  We  will  soon  put  you 
right  again.  Just  you  get  into  your  bed ; 
and  I'll  send  you  something  to  pick  you  up  " 
— and  so  saying  he  left  the  room  hastily. 

But  Charlemont  had  noticed  the  look  the 
Surgeon  had  given  him,  and  he  knew  then,  if 
he  had  not  felt  certain  of  it  before,  that  he 
was  in  the  grip  of  the  dread  fever.  He  knew 
within  himself,  some  instinct  warned  him, 
that  he  could  not  recover,  and  that  he  was 
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condemned  to  death  as  surely  as  night  gives 
place  to  day. 

"  Ah !  well !  I  have  no  heart  for  life,"  he 
sighed.  ' '  It  could  have  been  so  different ; 
but  now  it  does  not  matter.  All  my  troubles 
will  soon  be  over.  Will  she  think  of  me 
then  ?  Will  she  give  me  a  thought  ?  Ah, 
no!  it  could  not  be."  He  walked  restlessly 
about  the  room  for  some  little  time,  then  sat 
down  at  the  table  and  began  to  write  : — 

"Eve!  Eve!  Goodbye.  You  did  not 
understand  me,  my  darling,  you  could  not 
have  loved  me  as  for  one  happy,  happy 
moment  I  thought ;  else  you  would  not  have 
judged  me  so  hastily  as  to  write  that  cruel 
letter.  Perhaps  it  is  better  so,  darling  ; 
but  had  you  known  my  story,  the  story  which 
has  lain  hidden  in  my  heart  for  long  years,  I 
think  you  would  still  have  loved  me.  Eve, 
before  I  came  out  here  I  fought  a  duel ; 
that  was  my  reason  for  leaving  England. 
A  man,  a  brother  officer,  one  day  made  some 
trivial  remark  which  in  my  youth  and  foolish- 
ness I  took  as  a  personal  insult.  I  called 
him  out  and  he  fell,  shot  through  the  heart. 
That  man.  Eve,  was  engaged  to  my  sister, 
who  loved  him  with  all  the  strength  and 
depth  of  a  warm  and  affectionate  nature. 
The  shock  of  his  death,  caused  by  my  hand, 
was  too  much  for  her  to  bear.  She  poisoned 
herself,  dying  before  my  very  eyes ;  for  she 
had  summoned  me  in  order  that  I  might 
witness  her  terrible  end.  With  her  last 
breath.  Eve,  she  cursed  me,  cursed  me,  her 
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own  brother,  as  the  author  of  all  her  misery. 
Can  your  fancy  paint  that  picture  in  aU  its 
terrible  reality  ?  Can  you  conjure  up  the 
face  of  the  dying  woman  distorted  with  hate 
and  loathing  of  one  so  near  to  her  ?  Can  you 
see  the  guilt-stricken  countenance  of  the 
man  who  had  worked  all  this  mischief  to 
satisfy  the  vengeful  feeHngs  aroused  by  an 
imaginary  shght  ?  Could  you  but  do  so  you 
would  not  wonder  at  what  I  have  done,  you 
would  not  call  me  coward.  On  that  day, 
Eve,  I  took  an  oath,  a  solemn  oath,  never 
again  to  Uft  my  hand  against  another  man's 
life  in  that  way — and  thank  God  I  have 
kept  that  oath.  Do  you  imderstand  now, 
Eve  ?  Darling,  when  I  am  gone  think  of  me 
sometimes  ;  do  not  forget  me  Eve  !  And  if 
you  still  can  love  me,  God  grant  that  we  may 
meet  in  that  land  where  no  partings  are,  and 
where  sorrow  and  trouble  never  come.'* 

He  sealed  and  directed  the  letter  and  left 
it  lying  on  the  table,  then  undressing,  got 
into  bed. 

That  evening  he  died. 

Now  in  those  days  Eve  had  been  troubled, 
greatly  troubled  in  mind.  In  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  she  had  sent  that  letter  to 
Charlemont ;  and  then,  as  the  days  went  by 
bringing  no  sign,  no  word,  even  tho'  it  had 
been  a  word  of  farewell  from  him,  she  re- 
gretted it.  She  became  restless  and  on  her 
face,  hitherto  so  free  from  care,  came  the 
faint  finger  marks  of  a  secret  sorrow.  She 
analysed   her   feelings,    and   discovered   that 
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in  her  inmost  heart  she  loved  Charlemont ; 
that  his  cowardice  had  not,  as  she  imagined, 
made  the  least  difference  to  that  feeling ; 
she  loved  him  and  would  love  him  whatever 
he  had  done  or  whatever  he  might  do.  And 
when  that  knowledge  came  full  on  her,  it 
was  a  sad  and  bitter  hour ;  for  by  her 
own  act  she  had  cut  herself  off  from  that 
love — ^the  love  that  a  woman  gives  to  only 
one  man  in  the  world,  a  love  that  lasts  a 
lifetime  and  more. 

The  mental  suffering  she  experienced  when 
the  truth  was  fully  reaUsed  by  her,  could  not 
but  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  her  health ;  and 
so  in  the  few  days  previous  to  Charlemont's 
death  she  became  subject  to  sUght  feverish 
attacks.  She  went  nowhere  ;  indeed,  she 
felt  too  tired,  too  listless  and  weary  to  do 
an5rthing  but  to  lie  still.  She  had  heard 
casually  from  her  father  how  he  had  found 
Charlemont  in  Strangways'  quarters,  and  for 
what  purpose.  And  how  her  heart  leapt  at 
the  news — *'  her  dear  love  could  be  no 
coward  then,  since  he  could  do  this  thing." 
'*  Ah!  "  she  thought,  "  when  Captain 
Strangways  gets  well  again  and  Cecil  is  re- 
leased from  his  self-imposed  task,  I  will 
write  to  him  and  take  back  the  cruel  words 
of  my  letter.'*  She  would  be  happy  again, 
and  her  heart  would  sing  for  joy.  Her  eyes 
brightened  at  the  thought  and  her  heart 
was  the  lighter  for  this  inward  resolution. 

On  that  evening  when  he  died,  Eve  was 
sitting  in  the  gallery  waiting  for  her  father 
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to  come  in  to  dinner.  He  was  late,  ''  but  he 
was  always  late  now,"  she  thought,  sadly, 
"  since  this  terrible  sickness  had  come  upon 
the  town/' 

She  heard  his  step  outside  and  turned  her 
face  to  the  door,  her  lips  ready  framed  to  ask 
how  his  patient  Strangways  did. 

But  he  came  straight  up  to  her  and  before 
she  could  speak  told  his  dreadful  news. 

''  My  child,*'  he  said,  ''  Charlemont  is 
dead." 

She  sprang  up  as  if  he  had  struck  her,  then 
sat  down  again  quietly.  But  for  a  fleeting 
look  of  pain  she  never  changed  countenance. 

'*  I  found  this  letter  for  you,"  continued 
the  surgeon,  ''on  his  table." 

He  held  it  out  to  her  and  she,  stretclung 
out  her  hand,  took  it  and  shpped  it  into  the 
pocket  of  her  dress. 

''  Come,  let  us  go  in  to  dinner,"  he  said, 
and  she,  obeying  mechanically,  took  her  seat 
at  table.  But  half  way  through  the  meal 
she  rose,  and  saying  that  she  was  feeling 
rather  unwell,  bade  him  goodnight  and 
went  to  her  room. 

She  locked  her  door  and  then  gave  way  to 
the  passion  of  sorrow  that  encompassed  her, 
not  in  tears,  which  would  relieve  the  tension 
of  her  mind,  but  in  that  deep  silent  grief 
which  is  harder  to  bear  and  more  disastrous 
in  its  consequences. 

Dead !  dead !  dead !  that  awful  word 
echoed  and  re-echoed  through  her  head, 
beating  out  a  hopeless  and  despairing  cadence, 
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Of  a  sudden  she  remembered  the  letter  in 
her  pocket,  and  taking  it  out  read  it  through 
with  a  face  expressive  of  the  deepest  pain. 

"  May  heaven  forgive  me/*  she  exclaimed, 
' '  I  have  killed  you,  Cecil/* 

Moaning  like  a  woimded  animal  she  fiimg 
herself  on  the  bed,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  in 
the  agonising  conflict  of  her  soul. 

Thus  she  lay  for  some  time  till  the  influence 
of  her  sorrow,  in  combination  with  her  bodily 
sickness,  movmted  to  her  brain,  driving  her 
into  a  state  of  exalted  deliriiun. 

She  went  to  her  window  and  looked  from 
it ;  without  a  radiance  dear  as  day  shone  on 
everything  from  the  fuU-moon  overhead. 

'*  It  is  not  true — not  true,*'  she  moaned, 
'*  you  are  not  dead  Cecil — oh,  say  you  are 
not !  They  only  say  it  to  frighten  me.  It 
cannot  be  !  It  cannot  be  !  **  She  laughed, 
the  laugh  that  speaks  of  a  mind  unhinged, 
and  leaning  forward,  gazed  intently  out,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  eagerness. 

"Cecil!  Cecil!**  she  cried,  ''there  you 
are  standing  by  the  little  bridge.  I  knew 
you  were  not  dead  :    Oh,  I  knew  it.** 

"Stay!  stay!**  she  continued,  "  I  am 
coming  to  you.**  Quietly  she  slipped  down- 
stairs, through  the  now  silent  house  and 
noiselessly  sped  down  the  steps  and  through 
the  garden  to  the  bridge.  There  in  a  tone 
of  keen  disappointment ;  ' '  Cecil,  where  are 
you  ?     Where  are  you  ?  " 

She  glanced  this  way  and  that,  as  if  in 
search  of  him,  then  with  rapid  steps  hastened 
along  the  road. 
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' '  Cecil,  I  see  you  !  I  see  you !  Why  do 
you  shun  me  ?-  Oh,  forgive  me,  dearest,  I 
did  not  mean  to  be  so  cruel/' 

She  spoke  imploringly,  and,  still  pursuing 
the  phantom  of  her  imagination,  turned  to  her 
right,  taking  the  road  leading  to  the  sea. 
The  road  was  deserted  and  not  even  a  solitary 
wayfarer  was  there  to  see  her  as  she  hastened 
onward,  ever  and  anon  uttering  heartrending 
appeals  for  her  lover  to  wait  for  her. 

She  reached  the  shore,  where  the  tide  was 
at  its  full,  the  sea  stretching  away  into  the 
distance  one  vast  sheet  of  silvery  calm. 

Even  in  the  distraught  state  of  her  mind 
some  instinct  within  warned  her  that  danger 
lay  in  front  of  her,  for  she  hesitated. 

"  Cecil,"  she  cried,  ''  Cecil,  come  back  to 
me — come  to  me.*' 

She  bent  forward  in  an  attitude  of  strained 
attention,  her  every  faculty  strung  to  catch 
the  answering  cry ;  but  no  sound  disturbed 
the  serene  silence  of  the  night,  only  the  little 
wavelets  lapped  against  the  shore,  and  the 
branches  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  overhead 
swayed  creaking  with  melancholy  sounds. 

Her  heart  sank  within  her,  then  rose  again 
with  a  bound. 

'  *  Cecil,  my  love,  I  wiU  come  to  you ;  wait 
for  me,  love,  wait  for  me  1  " 

So  saying  she  plunged  into  the  waters. 

Who  knows  ?     Perhaps  she  found  her  lover. 


THE    GAMBLER 
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THE    GAMBLER 

When  the  waiter  at  the  club  brought 
Edward  Frettlemead  the  cable  that  had 
arrived  for  him  that  evening  at  7  p.m.,  that 
gentleman  was  having  his  usual  after-dinner 
game  of  billiards,  a  custom  which  he  had 
adopted  since  his  return  from  leave  two 
years  ago. 

A  cable  may  mean  good  news  or  it  may 
mean  bad  news. 

To  those,  however,  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  such  things,  it  generally 
conveys  news  the  reverse  of  pleasant. 

Whether  this  was  so  in  the  case  of  Edward 
Frettlemead  could  not  well  be  determined  ; 
for  after  tearing  open  the  envelope  with  a 
hasty  hand  and  perusing  its  contents,  he 
thrust  the  flimsy-textured  missive  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket. 

His  cheeks  may  have  turned  a  shade  paler 
under  their  tan  covering  of  sunburn ;  but  the 
light  in  the  vicinity  of  the  billiard  table  was 
not  so  brilliant  as  to  enable  this  circumstance 
to  be  observed.  That  the  news  had  affected 
him  in  the  least  degree  he  gave  no  other  sign, 
than  this. 

It  was  now  his  turn  to  play,  so  re-chalking 
his  cue  he  bent  over  the  table  to  make  his 
stroke. 

Now  Frettlemead  did  most  things  well,  and 
at  billiards,   as  at  all  games  which  require 
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skill  and  address  of  hand  and  eye,  he  was  no 
mean  performer. 

But  it  may  safely  be  said  that  never  before 
had  he  played  so  well  as  he  now  proceeded  to 
do.  As  the  break  which  he  was  making 
motmted  higher  and  higher,  the  extreme 
brilliance  of  his  play,  and  the  deUcate  pre- 
cision of  his  strokes,  drew  forth  loud  ex- 
clamations of  admiration  from  his  opponent, 
one  who  was  reputed  to  be  the  finest  ex- 
ponent of  the  game  in  the  colony. 

And  yet  all  the  while,  incredible  to  relate, 
Frettlemead  played  like  a  man  in  a  dream ; 
his  thoughts  were  centered  on  that  little  bit 
of  paper  tucked  away  in  his  pocket. 

His  every  action  was  mechanical ;  he 
played  without  seeming  to  see  before  him 
the  balls  as  they  rested  on  the  level  green  of 
the  table.  The  icy  hand  of  '*  Despair" 
had  gripped  him  tight,  paralysing  every  nerve 
and  feeling ;  and  yet  he  played — and  played 
magnificently.  The  unsubdued  enthusiasm 
of  his  opponent  soon  attracted  to  the  table  a 
group  of  spectators,  who  watched  with 
deep  interest  the  progress  of  Frettlemead's 
break. 

Never  before  had  such  play  been  seen  in 
that  room,  save  once  when  a  member  of  a 
visiting  cricket  team,  one  who  had  been  in 
his  day  the  amateur  champion,  had  demon- 
strated to  men  here  what  knowledge  and 
skill  made  possible  on  the  board  of  green  cloth. 

But  Frettlemead  continued  to  play  on, 
without  observing  the  presence   of  the  on- 
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lookers,  and  without  hearing  their  comments 
on  his  play.  At  length  on  the  marker  calling 
"  Game/'  Frettlemead  at  once,  unheeding 
the  cries  of  "  Finish  your  break"  placed  his 
cue  in  the  rack,  put  on  his  coat,  and  taking 
up  his  hat  left  the  club. 

*'  Extraordinary  the  change  that  has  come 
over  that  fellow  Frettlemead,"  said  one 
amongst  the  spectators,  who  were  now  gath- 
ered in  a  knot  round  the  table,  discussing  the 
merits  of  Frettlemead' s  performance. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  never  saw  such  a  change 
in  all  my  life"  said  another.  ''  Before  he 
went  on  leave  it  was  only  on  rare  occasions 
that  he  ever  touched  a  cue  ;  with  him  it  was 
*  cards '  and  '  cards '  only.  But  since 
his  return  lyoo  and  Poker  seem  to  have  lost 
their  fascination  for  him."  ''  Cherchez  la 
Femme "  observed  another  man  who  had 
been  listening  to  these  remarks.  ' '  Oh  ! 
rot "  cried  the  first  speaker  with  outspoken 
candour.  "  Frettlemead's  not  that  sort. 
If  there  is  one  person  in  the  world  that  he 
cares  for  more  than  any  other,  that  person 
is  himself.  Frettlemead  is  a  bom  gambler. 
Depend  upon  it  he  must  have  been  hard  hit 
at  cards  while  away  on  leave ;  so  at  present 
he  is  keeping  off  them  till  he  gets  clear  of  his 
gambling  debts." 

"  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  possible," 
was  the  answer.  ''  Why,  that  very  circum- 
stance would  make  him  continue  playing,  so 
that  he  might  retrieve  his  losses." 

"  Well,  you  can  take  my  word  for  it  you 
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are  wrong/*  continued  the  first  speaker. 
' '  Frettlemead  can  no  more  subdue  the  gamb- 
ling instinct  within  him,  than  can  the  China- 
man. It  is  there  and  will  break  out  again 
in   the   end.*' 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  these  remarks 
had  quitted  the  precincts  of  the  club  and 
with  hasty  steps  was  traversing  the  street 
leading  to  his  rooms,  situated  at  the  top  of  a 
lofty  building  a  short  distance  away. 

He  reached  the  top  of  the  long  flight  of 
stairs  that  gave  access  to  his  rooms,  opened 
the  door  and  shut  it  after  him  with  no  gentle 
hand. 

Striding  across  the  room  he  switched  on  the 
electric  light  with  such  force  as  to  set  it  swing- 
ing violently  on  its  cord. 

Then  with  a  rapid  gesture  he  smoothed  out 
on  a  table  the  missive  he  had  just  received. 

''Elsie  died  this  morning'* — so  ran  its 
contents. 

*'  Great  God  !  it  is  true  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

With  a  groan  that  seemed  as  if  it  were 
wrung  from  the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  he 
crushed  the  hateful  paper  in  his  hand  and 
flung  it  from  him. 

Swiftly  he  crossed  the  room,  and  imlocked 
the  door  of  a  hanging  cabinet  of  dark  wood, 
that  was  placed  upon  the  wall  opposite  to  the 
foot  of  his  bed. 

The  open  cabinet  disclosed  to  view,  fitted 
into  it,  a  large  portrait  of  a  girl  whose  face 
was  of  rare  sweetness  and  purity  of  ex- 
pression. 
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Before  this  portrait  Frettlemead  stood 
motionless,  f asT:ening  on  it  a  wistful  and  yearn- 
ing gaze  most  pitiful  to  behold. 

* '  Elsie  !  Elsie  !  "  he  whispered  passion- 
ately, ' '  is  this  the  end  ?  Am  I  never  to  see 
your  bright  eyes  again — never  to  hear  again 
the  sweet  music  of  your  voice  ?  Are  you 
gone  who  bid  me  put  aside  all  that  is  base 
and  ignoble  in  a  man,  and  lead  instead  the 
better  and  the  higher  life  ?  For  you,  little 
one,  I  have  striven  against  and  have  con- 
quered the  evil  side  of  my  nature.  Your 
dear  eyes  have  been  my  guiding  star,  your 
pure  words  my  talisman.  Is  this  the  re- 
ward that  heaven  sends  me  for  all  the 
struggles  against  myself  ?  " 

Frettlemead  stretched  out  his  arms  im- 
ploringly. ' '  Oh !  come  back  to  me,  come 
back  to  me  little  one,''  he  cried. 

He  turned  away  and  with  clenched  hands 
strode  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  room. 

'*  Fool — fool  that  I  am — she  cannot  hear 
me.  She  is  in  heaven  with  her  sisters  the 
angels — and  I — and  I." 

He  broke  off  his  sentence  with  an  an- 
guished groan,  stopped  short  in  his  fierce 
walk  and  looked  forlornly  round  him. 

A  gleam  of  brightness  passed  over  his 
face.  He  walked  to  the  table  and  pulling 
out  a  drawer,  took  thence,  from  imder  a 
mass  of  papers,  something  that  glittered 
b>rightly  in  the  light. 

A  toy  it  looked  with  its  silver-plated 
fittings ;  but  it  was  a  toy  that  needed  but  a 
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touch  of  the  finger  to  send  a  man  to  his  last 
long  sleep. 

Frettlemead  bent  over  the  pretty,  dainty- 
looking  object,  muttering  the  while  : 

' '  I  can  follow,  Elsie  !  I  will  follow.  I 
cannot  stay  here  without  you." 

Of  a  sudden  he  raised  his  head  and  on  his 
face  there  was  visible  a  look  of  consternation. 

'*  Suppose,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  **  sup- 
pose what  they  say  is  not  true.  If  beyond 
the  grave  there  should  be  nothing — nothing 
but  a  blank." 

For  some  moments  he  remained  silent  and 
thoughtful,  then  he  restmied  mournfully  : 
"  It's  like  a  game  of  Loo — ^It's  my  turn  to 
play  and  '  blind  Miss.'  " 

'  *  I  never  hesitated  to  take  a  *  blind  Miss ' 
before,"  he  said,  smiling  bitterly,  "  but  now, 
but  now  it  is  different — if  I  am  looed." 

A  shudder  ran  through  his  frame. 

"  Dare  I  chance  it,"  he  said,  *'  dare  I 
chance  it,  and — " 

He  chanced  it  and  took  "  blind  Miss." 
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"  Five  o'clock!  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brocas, 
as  a  little  Louis  XV.  clock  on  the  rosewood 
cabinet  in  her  drawing-room  announced  the 
hour  with  silvery  chime.  She  threw  down 
the  last  number  of  The  Queen,  and  going  into 
the  verandah,  looked  along  the  road  that 
stretched  its  white  and  dusty  length  in  front 
of  the  house. 

"  Not  a  sign  of  Ned/'  she  said  to  herself, 
making  a  httle  grimace  as  she  said  it.  ''I 
suppose  I  may  as  well  have  tea.** 

She  was  turning  away  when  the  soxmd  of 
wheels  caught  her  ear.  *'  Ah !  "  she  cried, 
her  face  lighting  up,  "  here  he  comes  at 
last." 

But  she  was  mistaken  ;  the  buggy  that  drew 
up  before  the  long  stone  steps,  brought  not 
her  husband,  but  Mrs.  Silverwyn,  her  most 
intimate  friend  in  the  colony. 

Disappointment  must  have  expressed  it- 
self very  visibly  on  Mrs.  Brocas'  face ;  for 
Mrs.  Silverwyn,  after  kissing  both  cheeks, 
held  her  by  the  shoulders  and  said,  her  eyes 
sparkling  mischievously  : 

' '  Why  Anita  !  I  do  declare  you  aren't 
in  the  least  glad  to  see  me  ;  even  though  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  drive  all  the  way 
out  of  the  coimtry." 

Mrs.  Brocas  flushed.     '*  I  am  sure — " 

"  Now,  Anita,  my  dear  child,"  interrupted 
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Mrs.  Silverwyn,  **  don*t — no  white  lies  of 
civility  ;  the  ti^ith  is — '' 

"  I  was  expecting  Ned  and  it  turns  out 
only  to  be  you/*  Mrs.  Brocas  interrupted  in 
turn. 

Mrs.  Silverwyn  pushed  her  friend  away 
with  a  pretence  of  disgust. 

"  Well,  well/*  vshe  exclaimed,  *'  you  are 
candid,  Anita.  Candour  like  this  is  like 
a  cold  douche  to  one's  self-respect."  She 
sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  lifted  a  diminutive 
lace  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Brocas  threw  her  arms  round  Mrs. 
Silverwyn  remorsefully.  "  My  dearest 
Edith,"  she  cried,  *'  I  never  meant  to  wound 
or  to  hurt  you — really  and  truly." 

Mrs.  Silverwyn  answered  with  a  merry 
laugh.  * '  I  know  that  well,  Anita  ;  I  was 
only  pretending,  just  to  see  how  you  wotdd 
take  it.  Dearest  girl,  my  self-respect  is  so 
well  founded  that  not  even  a  collision  with 
an  iceberg  of  candour  would  shake  it." 

' '  But  you  will  admit  that  it  is  disappoint- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Brocas,  beginnmg  to  excuse 
herself,  ''  particularly  when  Ned  had  told 
me  he  would  not  fail  to  be  home  early." 

"  I  won't  admit  anything,"  replied  Mrs. 
Silverwyn,  "  except  that  I  am  thirsty  and 
want  some  tea." 

Mrs.  Brocas  busied  herself  with  the  tea- 
things,  the  while  Mrs.  Silverwyn,  lounging 
on  the  sofa,  surveyed  her  friend  with  an 
amused  expression  on  her  face. 

'*  How  long  have  you  been  married, 
Anita  ?  ''  she  presently  asked. 
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"  One  year,  five  months,  two  days,"  re- 
sponded Mrs.  Brocas  promptly,  looking  up 
from  her  duties. 

"Oh,  you  young  married  people!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Silverwyn  playfully  shaking 
a  finger  at  her ;  * '  you'll  be  the  death  of  me 
with  your  absurdities.  Just  fancy  being 
disappointed  because  one's  husband  doesn't 
come  home  early." 

Mrs.  Silverwyn's  eyes  were  thoughtful, 
and  there  was  a  hint  of  a  sigh  in  her  voice  as 
she  resumed  :  * '  Child,  take  a  lesson  from  me — 
from  a  married  woman  of  five  years'  standing. 
I  got  over  those  absurdities  long,  long  ago." 

"  But  you" — ^Mrs.  Brocas  was  beginning 
with  a  smile,  when  Mrs.  Silverwyn  inter- 
rupted with  protesting  hands. 

"  I   know  what  you  are  going  to  say. 
You   and  your  husband  are  not  like  other 
married    couples.        The    same    old    story ! 
Everyone  says  it  at  the  beginning." 

Mrs.  Brocas  kept  silence,  watching  her 
friend,  "  My  dear  Anita,"  continued  Mrs. 
Silverwyn,  "  my  husband  is  a  Government 
official.  Ofiice  hours  ten  to  four.  If  anyone 
ought  to  get  home  early,  he  should," 

*'  Well,  doesn't  he,"  asked  Mrs.  Brocas 
with  surprise.  ''No  he  does  not.  You 
see,"  Mrs.  Silverwyn  now  spoke  with  sar- 
casm, "he  finds  himself  so  exhausted  by  his 
day's  work,  the  half  dozen  letters  or  so  he 
has  to  write,  that  he  finds  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  spend  some  hours  at  the  Club  every 
afternoon — a  game  of  Bridge  or  pool  are  the 
only  stimulants  for  his  jaded  energies." 
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'*  Ned  is  different — he  is  a  broker,  you 
know,  and  yet  he  manages  to  get  home 
early/*  Mrs.  Brocas  spoke  with  an  air  of 
triumph. 

' '  By  the  way  what  is  a  broker's  business  ?  '* 
inquired  Mrs.  Silverwyn. 

"  A  broker  is  oh,  he  breaks  things,  I 
suppose,''  said  Mrs.  Brocas  absently.  "  No 
that  isn't  right,"  she  added  hastily,  col- 
lecting her  thoughts. 

Mrs.  Silverwyn  laughed.  "  No,  of  course 
you  are  wrong,"  she  cried ;  ''  but  Ned  breaks 
promises.  Ah,  my  dear  child,"  she  went  on, 
yawning,  "  husbands  are  all  alike,  be  they 
brokers   or  bankers,   officials  or  otherwise." 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  piano  and  after 
a  moment's  thought  began  the  song  of  the 
*'  Interfering  Parrot"  and  when  she  arrived 
at   the    words. 

"  Husbands  are  a  lot 
A  pretty  one  you've  got !  " 

She  turned  her  head  and  smiled  at  Mrs. 
Brocas. 

''  Most  evidently  a  delicate  allusion  to 
my  unworthy  self,"  said  a  deep  voice  from 
the  door  behind  them. 

Mrs.  Silverwyn  went  on  with  her  song ; 
but  Mrs.  Brocas  gave  a  little  cry  of  pleasure. 
' '  Ned  !     Here  you  are  at  last." 

Ned  Brocas  kissed  his  wife  and  shook 
hands  with  her  visitor. 

''  Well,"  he  said  ''  neither  of  you  has 
condescended  to  enlighten  me  ;  your  silence 
makes  me  draw  unflattering  conclusions." 
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**  I  did  refer  to  you/'  replied  Mrs.  Silver- 
wyn  defiantly ;  * '  Anita  there  was  proclaim- 
ing your  virtues  as  a  model  husband,  and  I  was 
trying  to  convince  her  that  all  men  are  alike." 

' '  Dear  me  !  "  Mr.  Brocas  answered  with 
meek  gravity,  "  in  what  particular  instance 
have  I  failed,  to  make  myself  the  subject 
of  such  a  discussion." 

"  Come,  sir,  you  shall  be  judged,"  cried 
Mrs.  Silverwyn.  ' '  Now  attend  to  the  court, 
answer  the  questions  put  to  you  promptly 
and  truthfully.  Mind,  no  attempt  at  pre- 
varication." 

*'  Oh  !  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment,"  mur- 
mured Mr.  Brocas. 

"  No  flippancy,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Silverwyn, 
"  remember  you  are  on  oath,  and  serious 
issues  are  at  stake."  She  turned  to  Mrs. 
Brocas.  '*  Now  madam  is  that  your  hus- 
band ?  " 

'*  Yes,  your  honour."  Mrs.  Brocas  had 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing. 

' '  And  did  he,  or  did  he  not,  promise  to  be 
at  home  early  on  this  particular  afternoon  ?  " 

'*  He  did,  your  honour." 

Mrs.  Silverwyn  now  bestowed  her  attention 
on  Mr.  Brocas. 

"  Defendant,  you  hear  the  charge  against 
you.  What  have  you  to  say  in  your  de- 
fence ?  " 

* '  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge,  your  honour, 
but  there  were  extenuating    circumstances." 

*'  Well ;  sir,  let  us  hear  them." 

' '  I  got  a  cable  just  as  I  was  leaving  office.*' 
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' '  Oh,  you  got  a  cable,  did  you  ?  repeated 
Mrs.  Silverwyn7  ''and  what  then  ?  "  — ''  And 
then  I  had  to  see  a  man  on  business  at  the 
Club." 

Mrs.  Silverwyn  biirst  into  a  merry  peal  of 
laughter. 

' '  Plaintiff,  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  What 
did  I  tell  you  ?  That  Club ! "  she  cried. 
She  resumed  her  mock  seriousness.  '*  De- 
fendant," she  said  sternly,  ''  by  your  own 
showing  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
contract  and  one  that  is  the  more  binding 
since  it  was  a  contract  with  the  partner  of 
your  earthly  existence.  I  coimsel  you  to 
beware  of  the  Club,  avoid  it.  Persist,  and 
your  evil  courses  will  shatter  your  domestic 
happiness — your  happy  home  will  be  a 
desert."  She  rose,  after  the  delivery  of  these 
words  of  wisdom,  put  on  her  hat,  drew  down 
her  veil,  and  with  many  injimctions  to  Anita 
to  keep  an  eye  on  her  erring  husband,  said 
good-bye. 

.  II 

After  Mrs.  Silverwyn's  departure  Ned 
Brocas  did  his  best  by  a  boisterous  gaiety  to 
dispel  an  air  of  gravity  that  had  crept  over 
his  wife's  usual  manner.  But  it  was  evident 
that  his  gaiety  was  assimied  and  that  he  was 
moody ;  for  after  several  spasmodic  efforts 
he  gave  up  the  attempt  to  appear  cheerful 
and  fell  to  pacing  the  gallery  thoughtfully. 
This  did  not  escape  his  wife's  notice,  and  the 
gravity  of  her  demeanour  deepened  as  she 
watched  him. 
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Truth  to  tell,  Mrs.  Silverwyn's  badinage 
light  and  airy  though  it  was  and  without 
an)d:hing  of  maHce,  had  affected  her  deeply. 
She  wondered  to  herself  if  time  only  were 
needed  for  Ned  Brocas  to  become  just  such 
a  husband  as  Mrs.  Silverwyn  had  described 
her  own  to  be.  She  could  not  believe  it 
likely ;  and  yet  Mrs.  Silverwyn's  words  had 
an  air  that  carried  conviction ;  and  above 
all,  there  was  the  denouement  when  Ned 
had  made  the  admission  of  his  visit  to  the 
Club.  True,  he  had  only  gone  there  on 
business ;  but  still  he  had  been,  and  business 
might  so  easily  have  been  made  the  excuse 
for  going. 

The  more  she  thought  about  the  matter 
the  deeper  did  she  find  herself  sinking  in  the 
morass  of  doubt  that  Mrs.  Silverwyn  had  im- 
wittingly  led  her  to.  She  shook  herself  im- 
patiently, as  if  to  rid  herself  of  the  thoughts 
that  beset  her,  and  joined  her  husband  in  the 
gallery. 

The  stm  had  set,  and  in  the  faint  rosy  red 
of  the  afterglow  a  pale  crescent  moon  was 
struggling  to  show  herself.  From  the  hill 
side  on  which  their  house  was  set,  they  could 
see  the  lights  of  the  shipping  at  anchor  in  the 
harbour  below. 

'*  The  Bay  is  alive  with  lights  to-night,'' 
said  Mr.  Brocas.  ' '  There,  do  you  see,  goes 
the  homeward  mail." 

He  pointed  to  where  a  long  line  of  lights 
was  moving  slowly  over  the  water,  crawling 
like  a  huge  glow-worm  over  the  surface  of 
the  harbour. 
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Mrs.  Brocas  gazed  abstractedly  out  to  sea, 
the  current  ot  her  thoughts  setting  quite 
another  way,   as  her  next   remark  shewed. 

"  Ned,  had  you  a  very  busy  day  at  the 
office  ?  I  ask,  because  I  remember  having 
heard  you  say  only  yesterday  that  business 
was  very  dull !  " 

' '  Why,  little  woman,  as  far  as  my  business 
is  concerned — that  of  ship-broking — one  day 
may  be  busy,  another  slack ;  it  all  depends 
on  the  vessels  that  may  come  in." 

' '  Yes,  yes.  But  were  you  busy  to-day  ?  " 
insisted  his  wife. 

* '  Why,  not  particularly  so,  Anita.  I 
should  have  been  home  early,  only  that  con- 
founded cable  came  in  at  the  last  moment.*' 

"  And  what  took  you  over  to  the  Club  ?  *' 

' '  Of  course,  child,  didn't  I  say  so  ?  I 
wanted  to  charter  a  vessel  to  old  Dobbinson." 

"  Still,  I  don't  see  why  that  could  not 
have  waited  till  to-morrow." 

' '  Anita,  you  really  are  most  unreasonable," 
protested  Mr.  Brocas.  *'  Do  you  imagine 
that  I  purposely  delayed  coming  home?  " 

''  No,  I  suppose,"  replied  Mrs.  Brocas,  but 
in  so  doubtftd  a  tone  as  to  imply  a  consider- 
able disbelief  in  her  husband's  statement. 

*'  Oh,  well  Anita,"  began  Mr.  Brocas,  but 
appearing  to  think  better  of  what  he  was 
going  to  say  he  lit  a  cigar  and  fell  to  pacing 
up  and  down  the  gallery  once  more.  For 
the  next  forty-eight  hours  Mrs.  Brocas' 
manner  to  her  husband  varied  considerably. 
At  one  time  it  would  be  below  freezing  point. 
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at  another  quite  mild  and  even  warm,  cor- 
responding in  fact  to  her  thoughts  just  as 
they  happened  to  be  dwelling  on  the  episode 
of  the  previous  Saturday  or  not.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  however,  after  a 
great  mental  struggle,  she  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  her  husband  had  not  been  able 
to  help  being  late  ;  and  she  now  mentally 
castigated  herself  for  maintaining  so  un- 
reasonable an  attitude.  It  was  particularly 
unfortunate  that  just  as  she  had  reached  this 
frame  of  mind  a  circiunstance  should  occur 
to  plimge  her  more  deeply  into  the  condition 
from  which  she  had  emerged. 

The  telephone  bell  rang  and  Mrs.  Brocas 
answered  it. 

"  Well?  who  is  it?" 

"  Is  that  you,  Anita  ?  "  said  her  husband 
at  the  other  end.  ''  I  wish  you  would  do 
me  a  favour.*' — "  Yes,  dear,  certainly." 

' '  I  have  mislaid  a  cable — can't  find  it  any- 
where. So  do,  like  a  good  girl,  look  in  my 
pockets  or  in  my  writing-table.  If  you  find 
it  send  it  down  quickly  to  me." 

Mrs.  Brocas  rang  off  and  went  upstairs  to 
search  as  directed. 

She  looked  through  all  his  pockets  without 
success ;  and  a  like  result  almost  attended 
a  search  of  his  writing-table. 

But  as  she  was  about  to  dose  the  lid  in 
despair  her  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  thin 
paper  folded  very  small,  and  tucked  away 
in  the  corner  of  one  of  the  pigeon-holes. 

Pleased  with  her  success,  she    was  about 
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to  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  send  it  off  as  she 
had  been  requ1§sted,  when  a  sudden  thought 
arrested  her. 

"  I  wonder/'  she  said  aloud,  "  if  this  can 
be  the  cable  that  delayed  him  on  Saturday/' 
Unconsciously  she  had  opened  it  out  and 
was  reading  it — 

'*  To    Brocas,    Barbados. 
"Expect  Annie  Smith  Saturday.'* 

The  paper  nearly  fell  from  her  shaking  fin- 
gers ;  she  read  it  again  and  again.  No, 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  words.  So  her 
husband  then  had  been  telling  her  a  pack  of 
lies.  No  business  had  detained  him ;  he 
had  been  to  see  Annie  Smith,  whoever  she 
was  and  she  must  have  been  on  the  mail  that 
day.  No  wonder  he  had  been  interested  in 
the  departure  of  the  homeward  mail.  She 
recalled  the  incident  of  his  pointing  out  the 
departing  vessel. 

She  had  no  words  to  express  how  horrified 
she  felt  at  this  proof  of  her  husband's  dup- 
licity. Mrs.  Silverwyn  was  right — ' '  all  men 
were  alike." 

She  put  the  cable  into  an  envelope  and  sent 
it  off  to  her  husband. 

Mr.  Brocas  did  not  get  home  until  seven  ; 
his  arrival  and  the  announcement  of  dinner 
were  simultaneous. 

They  took  their  seats  at  table  in  silence, 
Mr.  Brocas  inwardly  wondering  what  had 
occurred  to  make  his  wife's  manner  so  frosty, 
she  having  refused  his  proffered  kiss  of  greet- 
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ing.  Mrs.  Brocas  waited  until  the  servant 
had  left  the  room. 

''  Ned,"  she  said  in  a  hard  voice,  "  to- 
morrow you  and  I  part  for  ever/' 

Mr.  Brocas  in  his  amazement  bolted  the 
piece  of  flying  fish  in  his  mouth. 

"  Good  Lord,"  he  exclaimed,  "  What  for?" 

"What  for?"  repeated  his  wife;  "no 
one  should  know  better  than  yourself." 

"  My  dear  child,  have  you  taken  leave  of 
your  senses  or  what  ?  " 

Mrs.  Brocas  flamed  with  anger.  "  Don't 
try  any  of  your  hypocritical  airs  on  me,  sir  !  " 

Mr.  Brocas  continued  to  stare  at  his  wife 
in  sheer  wonder. 

"  I  read  that  cable  to-day,"  she  said  im- 
pressively, watching  his  face  to  see  his  glance 
shun  hers  and  the  conscious  look  of  guilt 
come  over  it. 

"  Well,  what  if  you  did,"  he  calmly  re- 
plied, not  evincing  the  least  sign  of  discom- 
posure. 

Mrs.  Brocas  was  astonished  at  his  effrontery. 

"  I  know  all  about  your  nice  goings-on 
on  Saturday,"  she  burst  out  indignantly ; 
"  you  and  your  Annie  Smith — some  wicked 
designing  hussy — I'll  be  bound." 

Mr.  Brocas  interrupted  further  speech  by 
breaking  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  so  loud  and 
so  prolonged  that  it  threatened  to  last  for 
ever. 

' '  Great  heavens,  child,  you'll  be  the  death 
of  me,"  he  gasped,  shaking  with  laughter. 

If  Mrs.  Brocas  was  indignant  before,  she 
was  now  like  a  volcano  in  full  blast. 
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' '  You  need  not  attempt  to  turn  it  off  like 
that/'  she  cri^d.  "  Go  to  your  Annie  Smith, 
go.      I'll  have  no  divided  affections." 

Mr.  Brocas  exploded  again  into  another 
roar.  When  he  had  somewhat  recovered  he 
got  up  from  the  table,  and  went  into  his  study, 
whence  he  returned  some  seconds  later  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  two  books. 

"  Come  here,  Anita,"  he  said,  and  his  wife 
obeyed  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  Do  you  see  this  book  ?  "  he  asked  laying 
his  hand  on  a  thick  black  volume 

She  nodded. 

"  This,"  he  explained,  ''  is  '  The  American 
record,'  a  book  which  gives  the  tonnage,  and 
a  number  of  other  useful  facts  about  various 
vessels." 

He  opened  the  book  and  ran  his  jBnger  down 
several  of  the  opening  pages.  His  finger 
stopped  and  his  wife  read  at  the  place  where 
it  had  stopped.  "  Annie  Smith — tern 
schooner — 553  tons." 

''Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  "I—" 

"  Wait,"  said  her  husband,  "  we'll  see 
the  end  of  this.  '  The  wicked  designing 
hussey.'  "  He  took  up  the  other  book,  a  red 
covered  voltmie.  "  This,"  he  said,  ''  is  a 
private  code.  Turn  up  the  word  '  expect ' 
and  read  what  you  see." 

She  did  so  and  read  in  a  faltering  voice ; 
' '  expect — ^This  vessel  will  be  ready  to  sail  on." 

' '  Do  you  understand  the  cable  now  ?  " 

''  Yes,"  she  answered  tearfully.  "  Annie 
Smith  will  be  ready  to  sail  on  Saturday." 
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' '  Now,  do  you  see  what  a  little  goose  you 
have  been  ?  *' 

For  answer  two  big  tears  splashed  to  the 
floor,  and  Mrs.  Brocas  hid  her  face  on  her 
husband's  shoulder. 
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A  TALE  OF  A  TIGER  SKIN 

Geoffrey  Burford  was  evidently  in  a 
thoughtM  mood. 

He  was  sitting  forward  in  his  Berbice  chair, 
his  two  hands  planted  firmly  on  the  arms. 
There  was  a  pipe  between  his  teeth ;  but  he 
was  far  too  pre-occupied  to  observe  that  it 
had  gone  out. 

My  entrance  barely  roused  him  out  of  his 
self-absorption. 

It  is  true  we  were  old  friends,  and  therefore 
had  no  need  to  asstmie  to  each  other  an 
appearance  of  cordiaHty.  But  I  certainly 
thought  he  might  have  had  the  civility  to 
offer  me  a  cigar  and  a  drink. 

His  lack  of  hospitaUty,  however,  with  the 
licence  permitted  to  an  old  friend,  I  remedied 
by  helping  myself. 

From  the  tantalus  standing  on  the  table 
I  mixed  myself  a  peg,  and  having  selected  a 
smoke  from  the  box  which  I  knew  he  kept 
hidden  away  behind  his  book-case,  I  drew 
up  a  chair  and  waited  imtil  he  should  feel 
inclined  to  speak. 

After  a  long  silence,  he  gave  a  big  sigh, 
lay  back  in  his  chair,  and  put  up  his  legs. 

"  Well !  "  said  I.  /'  Perhaps  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  explain  your  tmusual  tacitui 
nity.'^ 

''  Oh !  what's  that  ?  ''  he  questioned. 

"  Oh,  come,''     I  made  answer  '*  something 
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is  bothering^-you  ;  or  else  you'd  never  have  sat 
for  half-an-hour  without  speaking  a  word." 

'*  Well,"  he  said,  ''  yes,  something  is 
bothering  me." 

"  Well,  I  want  to  know  what  it  is  ?  " 

His  face  flushed  a  deep  red  ;  and  his  answer 
came  as  if  it  were  drawn  out  of  him  un- 
willingly. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  said,  ''  I  am  in  love." 

"  What  ?  "  I  interrupted — "  the  deuce  you 
are,  and  who  is  it  ?  " 

''Its  Beryl." 

''  Well,"  I  said,  ''  I  don't  see  what  you've 
got  to  worry  about ;  she  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  have  you,  and  she  isn't  a  bad  little  sort." 

'*  Gadzooks,"  Burford  was  always 
mediaeval  in  his  exclamations — ' '  don't  speak 
of  her  like  that,"  he  cried,  "  she's  the 
sweetest,  brightest,  dearest  little  woman  on 
earth." 

He  was  continuing  in  the  same  strain ; 
but  I  cut  him  short.  Really,  however 
friendly  one  may  be  with  a  man,  one  can't 
force  oneself  to  listen  to  his  rhapsodies  on  a 
damsel,  who,  however  charming  she  may 
appear  to  him,  fails  to  excite  in  oneself  a  like 
enthusiasm.  Therefore,  I  felt  no  com- 
punction in  shutting  the  door  on  Burford's 
flood  of  adjectives.  *'  As  for  having  me," 
Burford  said  without  betraying  any  resent- 
ment at  my  lack  of  appreciation,  ' '  I  am  not 
so  sure  of  that."  ''  Why,"  I  interrupted, 
' '  what  is  there  to  make  her  reject  you  ? 
Such  love  as  yours,"  I  added  in  bantering 
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tones,  "  is  worth  having — ^passionate,  deep, 
and  true/* 

Burford  did  not  concern  himself  in  the  least 
with  my  remarks. 

''  Girls  are  such  queer  cattle,"  he  said, 
rubbing  his  head  with  the  palm  of  his  right 
hand — a  trick  of  his  whenever  he  was  es- 
pecially thoughtful.  "  Beryl  is  so  con- 
foundedly romantic,"  he  added. 

"  That's  all  right,"  I  said  reassuringly. 
' '  They  are  all  like  that  at  first ;  but  they 
never  let  romance  interfere  with  real  life. 
They  are  far  too  wide  awake  to  their  own 
advantage  for  that." 

''  Oh,  no,"  objected  Burford,  ''  Beryl  is 
different  from  other  girls." 

"  Of  course  she  is,"  I  retorted,  "  what  fellow 
is  there  who  does  not  think  that  the  girl  he  is 
in  love  with  is  different  from  other  girls." 

"  But  I  know  that  Beryl  is  different,"  said 
Burford  doggedly.  "  I'm  speaking  from 
my  experience  of  her." 

"  You  have  asked  her  already  ?  "  I  ques- 
tioned. 

"  No,  but  I  have  been  letting  my  remarks 
drift  in  that  direction." 

Burford  paused  and  looked  thoughtfully 
at  the  tips  of  his  boots. 

"  The  fact  is,"  he  continued  rousing  him- 
self to  speech  again,  '*  she  put  me  off  herself 
with  her  silly  romantic  ideas.  I  did  not  want 
to  take  her  entirely  by  surprise  with  an  out 
and  out  declaration  of  love,  but  let  my  talk 
glance  on  such  subjects  as  love,  and  happy 
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homes ;  in  that*  way  I  hoped  she  would  per- 
ceive in  what  direction  the  current  of  my 
feehngs  was  flowing  and  get  accustomed  to 
the  idea  of  falling  in  love  with  me/' 

''  And  didn't  she  divine  the  state  of  your 
heart  from  your  hints  ?  " 

' '  No  ;  at  least  she  did  not  let  me  know 
it  if  she  did/'  replied  Burford ;  ''directly 
I  began  on  the  subject  of  love,  she  would 
begin  to  lament  that  the  days  of  chivalry 
were  dead.  Men  nowadays,  she  would  say, 
spoke  of  their  love  but  never  did  anything  to 
prove  it.  She  confided  in  me  that  she  could 
never  love  a  man  who  had  done  nothing 
worth  speaking  of  in  life.  If  anyone  hopes 
to  win  her  love  he  must  do  some  brave  deed 
or  other,  then  she  might  think  over  it." 

"  Jove  !  you're  a  gone-er,  and  no  mistake," 
I  exclaimed. 

''  Yes,"  he  assented,  '*  what  on  earth  are 
you  to  do  with  a  girl  of  that  sort  ?  " 

''  She  is  always  quoting  Tennyson  to  one, 
as  if  there  ever  could  have  existed  such  im- 
possible creatures  as  Sir  Galahad  and  the 
rest  of  his  priggish  crew." 

''Mere  creations  of  a  poet's  fancy,"  I 
agreed. 

"  But  she  doesn't  think  so.  And  besides 
she  is  always  dragging  in  anecdotes  of  what 
men  have  done  to  win  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
their  beloved." 

"  A  mere  parcel  of  lies,"  I  commented. 

"  Yes,  but  she  believes  them  one  and  all," 
said  Burford  wearily. 
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"  You  know  that  old  story  of  the  lady 
who  threw  down  her  glove  into  the  arena  of 
wild  beasts,  and  told  the  Johnny  who  was  in 
love  with  her  to  go  and  fetch  it/' 

I  nodded  an  affirmative. 

"  She  had  the  cheek  to  drag  in  that 
ancient  chestnut,  and  when  I  remarked  that 
the  lady  evidently  had  wanted  to  be  rid  of 
the  man,  and  had  thrown  her  glove  with  the 
hope  that  he  would  get  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
beasts,  she  got  quite  angry. 

*'  I  argued  that  the  sequel  proved  that. 
The  man  himself  must  have  thought  as  I 
did,  seeing  that  on  his  return  with  the  glove, 
he  threw  it  in  her  face  and  left  her  for  ever. 

' '  Then,  if  you  please,  she  turns  round  and 
says  that  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort ;  that  the 
man  was  afraid  he  might  have  to  risk  getting 
his  skin  scratched  again  and  so  took  the  op- 
portunity of  clearing  out. 

"  She's  quite  hopeless,  absolutely  hopeless 
and  impossible  ;  but  she's  a  dear  little  girl 
all  the  same." 

Burford  looked  very  miserable  and  his 
words  were  qmte  pathetic  in  the  way  he 
uttered  them. 

"  My  good  sir,"  I  said,  '*  I  don't  see  in 
the  least  what  you've  got  to  worry  about." 

"You  don't — don't  you?"  he  cut  in. 
"  I  do.  I  know  the  limit  of  my  possibihties  ; 
there  isn't  anything  of  the  hero  about  me 
or  ever  will  be.  I'm  made  on  much  too 
large  a  scale  for  that  sort  of  biz."  Burford 
was  right  and  I  admitted  the  sense  of  his 
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remark  to  mysd^f .  He  is  one  of  those  heavily 
built  men  who  always  seem  disinclined  to 
put  themselves  to  the  least  exertion  if  they 
can  avoid  it. 

But  though  I  inwardly  agreed  with  him 
on  the  question  of  his  very  unheroic  tem- 
perament, I  was  far  too  wise  to  tell  him  so 
openly.  Really,  his  woe-begone  coun- 
tenance struck  pity  into  my  heart ;  and  there 
were  lines  of  weariness  on  his  full,  broad,  face, 
ordinarily  so  good  humoured  and  restful 
in  appearance. 

I  felt  that  I  must  do  something  to  comfort 
him,  and  to  ease  that  aching  heart  of  his. 

So  I  mixed  myself  another  peg  (he  wouldn't 
have  one  himself)  and  having  lit  a  fresh  cigar, 
drew  my  chair  closer  to  him. 

'*  I^ok  here,  Geoff,"  I  said  assuming  my 
most  confidential  manner,  ''  I'll  help  you  " — 
"I  don't  quite  see  how"  he  ejaculated 
moodily. 

"  Quite  easy  old  chap — the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world.  I'll  get  hold  of  Miss  Beryl 
at  one  of  these  afternoon  tea-fights,  and  pour 
into  her  ear  a  tale  of  heroic  courage  on  your 
part.  I'll  tell  how  you  at  the  risk  of  your 
life  saved  me  from  being  devoured  by  a  shark 
off  the  Fort." 

'  *  She  is  much  too  wide-awake  to  be  taken 
in  by  any  fancy  stories,"  said  Burford. 

''  Trust  to  me,"  I  said  reassuringly. 
* '  I'll  paint  the  picture  of  your  heroic  deed  in 
such  vivid  and  soul  enthralling  language 
that  she  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  of  your 
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worthiness  to  be  loved.  She  shall  adore 
you  as  a  god."  I  got  quite  enthusiastic  over 
it ;  but  Burford  broke  in  with  his  confounded 
objections. 

* '  No,  no  old  chap,  that  won't  do  in  the 
least.  You  don't  know  Beryl,  I  can  see. 
She  isn't  going  to  have  any  word  of  mouth 
history  ;  she  wants  soHd  fact." 

"Then,  Geoff,  you're  done  for,"  I  said 
hopelessly;  "you're  stumped" — and  I  sat 
back  in  my  chair  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
admits  himself  beaten. 

' '  Well,  didn't  I  say  so  !  "  he  said  grumpily. 
He  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  light. 
' '  Couldn't  we  fake  up  something  ?  "  he  asked 
slowly. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  You  could  drop  into  the  river  as  if  by 
accident  and  let  me  pull  you  out.  It  could 
easily  be  done  in  going  off  to  the  mail " — 
he  broke  off  and  stared  at  me  meaningly. 

"  No,  that  wouldn't  do  in  the  least,"  I 
said  hastily. 

I  was  not  going  to  risk  my  life  just  to  make 
Beryl  and  Geoffrey  Burford  happy  ;  besides 
Burford  was  a  poor  swimmer. 

My  vigorous  rejection  of  his  idea  evidently 
took  the  last  bit  of  hope  out  of  him.  He 
lay  back  with  a  sigh  of  weariness  ;  and  an 
expression  of  stony  resignation  gathered  itself 
into  his  eyes. 

We  were  both  silent.  Plan  after  plan 
floated  rapidly  through  my  head  ;  but  as  each 
one  arose,   it  was  as  promptly  rejected  as 
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being  unfeasible.  -  Meanwhile  my  glance 
wandered  mechanically  about  the  room. 

Suddenly  I  leapt  to  my  feet.  ' '  Eureka  !  '* 
I  shouted  excitedly  and  Burford,  startled  at 
the  abrupt  change  in  my  demeanour,  sat  up 
Jhastily  in  his  chair. 

' '  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 
he  growled. 

"There!  There ! '*  I  said,  and  pointed 
to  a  tiger  skin  which  lay  on  the  floor  by  the 
side  of  his  writing-table. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  said  glancing  at  me  with  an 
air   of   complete   bewilderment. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  skin  ?  ''  I  asked, 
still  pointing  my  finger. 

"  I  don't  see  what  it  has  got  to  do  with 
you  ;  but  if  you  want  to  know,  I  got  it  from 
Tibbs  of  the  Government  Secretariat.  He 
owed  me  a  debt,  and  I  took  the  skin  in  pay- 
ment of  it,  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  I 
was  likely  to  get  the  debt  paid.'' 

"  That's  all  right  then.  Does  Miss  Beryl 
know  you  have  that  skin  ?  or  has  she  ever 
seen  it  ?  "  My  questions  tripped  rapidly 
off  my  tongue. 

'*  No,"  he  answered,  "  but  what  does  all 
this  mean  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  imderstand,  you  old  fool  ?  " 
I  exclaimed.  '*  That  tiger  skin  shall  do 
the  business  for  you."  I  looked  at  him 
triumphantly.  '*  I  don't  follow  you,"  said 
Burford  still  puzzled.  With  an  inward 
anathema  upon  the  density  of  his  intellect, 
I  compelled  myself  to  sit  down  again  quietly 
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and  unfold  to  him  the  plan  which  had  sprung 
like  an  inspiration  of  genius  from  my  bram. 

Briefly  it  was  this.  Burford  and  I  were 
to  take  a  week's  leave  of  absence  ;  we  would 
give  out  we  were  bent  on  a  shooting  ex- 
cursion. On  our  return  to  town,  we  would 
both  go  roimd  to  see  Miss  Beryl  and  I  should 
explain  how  Geoffrey  had  saved  my  life  from 
a  tiger  ;  and  he  would  produce  the  tiger-skin 
as  evidence  of  the  story. 

The  plan  was  so  simple  that  I  did  not  doubt 
that  Burford  would  hail  it  at  once  with 
acclamation. 

But  no,  he  pondered,  and  knit  his  brows, 
and  muttered  to  himself  till  I  was  quite 
out  of  patience  with  the  man.  A  baby  could 
work  the  idea,  it  was  so  simple. 

"  I  don't  know,''  said  Burford  dubiously, 
"  I  fear  I  shall  break  down  when  the  lying 
comes." 

"  You  leave  that  to  me,"  I  replied,  "  you 
haven't  the  nerve  to  carry  it  through  success- 
fully ;  you  can  stand  in  the  background  and 
look  modest.  Fortimately  heroes  are  never 
expected  to  tell  stories  of  their  own  greatness." 

After  much  persuasion  I  finally  got  Burford 
to  fall  in  with  my  plan.  Although  he  was 
so  reluctant  in  accepting  the  idea,  still  when 
I  left  him  that  evening  his  face  already  had 
lost  some  of  its  gloom. 

Evidently  he  had  persuaded  himself  that 
there  was  a  chance  of  success  in  the  plan  I 
had  proposed. 

Next  week  on  the  Tuesday,  Burford  and  I 
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left  town  on  the*  river  steamer  and  found 
ourselves  at  the  close  of  the  day  at  Akyma 
on  the  Demerara  River.  The  rest-house, 
made  use  of  by  Government  officials  when 
on  their  travels  to  and  fro  in  the  district, 
had  been  lent  to  us,  and  in  this  we  installed 
ourselves  for  the  week.  We  bathed,  boated, 
and  fished,  but  there  were  no  fish ;  in  short, 
we  did  ever^'-thing  we  could  to  pass  the  time, 
and  succeeded  not  unpleasantly.  We  went 
out  shooting  of  course  ;  but  with  the  same 
result  that  attended  our  efforts  in  the  sister 
sport  and  for  much  the  same  reason.  How- 
ever, empty  bottles  thrown  into  the  river 
made  most  excellent  targets,  and  afforded  us 
considerable  diversion  until  the  supp'y  of 
bottles  became  exhausted. 

Thereafter  we  had  to  content  ourselves 
with  imaginary  targets  at  which  we  would 
blaze  with  just  as  much  vigour  as  if  they  had 
been  real  and  tangible  objects.  So  the  week 
passed  and  we  returned  to  town  quite  pleased 
with  ourselves  and  the  manner  of  our  outing. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  a  couple 
of  days  before  our  return  I  had  written  to  Miss 
Beryl — just  an  ordinary  gossipy  letter.  In 
it,  however,  I  mentioned  as  briefly  as 
possible  that  Burford  had  placed  me  under  a 
life-long  obligation  to  him  in  that  he  had 
saved  me  from  the  clutches  of  a  tiger, 
"  More,"  I  wrote,  **  I  will  not  say  now,  as 
we  propose  to  call  on  you  when  we  return, 
when  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  describing 
to   you   and   your   family   Burford's   heroic 
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conduct.'*  Moreover,  I  said  that  Burford 
intended  to  present  her  with  the  skin  of  the 
tiger. 

When  we  got  back  to  Georgetown  we  found 
that  Miss  Beryl  had  gone  into  the  country, 
and  a  fortnight  elapsed  before  she  returned 
home. 

In  the  meantime  she  wrote  to  me  in  answer 
to  my  letter,  saying  how  glad  she  was  to  hear 
that  we  had  had  a  jolly  time,  and  how  eager 
she  was  to  hear  all  about  our  adventure  with 
the  tiger.  We  must  be  sure,  she  said, 
directly  she  returned,  to  come  at  once  and 
to  tell  her  all  about  it. 

So  it  happened  that  on  an  evening,  a  month 
or  so  after  the  conception  of  our  plan,  Burford 
and  I  found  ourselves  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  house  in  which  the  Troomes  lived. 

Beryl  in  person  opened  the  door  to  us,  and 
after  shaking  hands  with  her  and  her  father 
and  mother,  we  proceeded  to  talk  on  general 
topics. 

Miss  Beryl  would  have  none  of  this,  how- 
ever, but  commanded  me  at  once  to  relate 
our  adventure. 

So  thus  compelled,  but  with  a  confident 
heart,  I  plunged  boldly  into  a  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  that  imaginary  occurrence.  When 
I  had  made  an  end  of  it  I  turned  to  Burford 
and  asked  him  to  produce  the  skin.  He 
went  out  into  the  gallery  and  returned  with  a 
brown-paper  parcel,  which  he  had  brought 
imder  his  arm. 

His  hand   shook  ever   so   slightly   as   he 
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handed  the  parcel  to  me  ;  but  a  glance  at  his 
face  showed  me  that  he  knew  the  worst  was  over. 

Rapidly  I  imdid  the  covering  of  paper,  and 
with  a  flourish  of  triumph  shook  the  skin  out 
on  the  floor  ;  it  certainly  was  a  very  handsome 
one. 

Beryl  gave  a  little  exclamation  of  delight 
and  clasped  her  hands, ' '  Oh  !  what  a  beauty!*' 
she  said  ecstatically.  "  And  you  shot  it  ?  '* 
she  turned  and  questioned  him  with  a  glance 
bespeaking  her  admiration. 

Burford  mumbled  an  affirmative. 

They  all  crowded  round,  and  Mr.  Troome 
took  the  skin  and  held  it  imder  the  Hght  of 
the  chandelier. 

*'  It  certainly  is  a  remarkably  fine  skin,*' 
he  said,  ''  you  were  fortunate  in  getting  it.*' 

There  was  a  queer  little  note  in  his  voice, 
which  arrested  my  attention.  Burford, 
too,  his  preceptions  quickened  by  the  fear 
of  discovery,  had  observed  it ;  and  he  gave 
me  a  rapid  glance,  which,  however,  I  ignored. 

My  own  face  was  as  impassive  as  if  graven 
in  marble,  and  with  an  equally  impassive 
voice  I  responded,  "  Yes,  very  fortunate." 

Mr.  Troome  began  stroking  the  skin  with 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  ;  he  looked  up  for  a 
moment  and  caught  my  eye  fixed  on  him. 

' '  Very  curious,**  he  remarked  in  meditative 
tones,  and  still  stroking  the  skin  with  caress- 
ing fingers,  ' '  Very  curious  ;  but  it  is  very 
like  the  skin  of  a  tiger  that  I  shot  on  a 
cattle-farm  up  the  East  Coast.**  He  glanced 
up  at  me  again,  but  I  met  his  look  without 
flinching. 
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Mr.  Troome  continued,  "  I  don't  know 
what  became  of  that  skin  ;  it  was  put  up  for 
sale  with  all  my  other  effects  when  I  went 
home  five  years  ago.  I  wonder  could  it  be 
the  same  ?  " 

He  said  it  in  such  a  soft  persuasive  voice 
that  I  was  almost  tempted  to  say  "  Yes." 
But  that  would  never  have  done.  So  I 
laughed  with  an  appearance  of  heartiness, 
and  boldly  exclaimed,  '*  That  can't  very 
well  be,  seeing  that  Burford  shot  this  one." 
"  Yes,  of  course,  of  course,"  murmured  Mr. 
Troome  softly. 

The  room  was  very  still ;  but  some  one 
moved  and  went  out  into  the  gallery.  I 
did  not  look  to  see  who  it  was ;  but  I  knew 
quite  well  it  was  Burford  who  went. 

My  attention  was  fixed  on  Mr.  Troome. 

He  made  a  quick  movement  of  his  hand 
turning  back  the  skin,  '*  Look,"  he  said. 

I  stooped  and  read  burnt  into  the  skin  the 
letters  D.  F.  T.  and  a  date. 

*'  Yes  ?  "  I  enquired  vaguely. 

'*  My  initials,"  he  said. 

"  Of  course,"  I  replied,  "  perhaps  Burford 
did  that." 

Then  Mr.  Troome  laughed — laughed  till 
the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  ;  and  after  a 
few  moments  I  joined  in  his  laughter.  The 
face  of  Beryl  Troome  indicated  disgust  too 
deep  for  words. 

Needless  to  say  she  did  not  marry  Burford  ; 
she  married  me.  I  told  her  the  whole  truth, 
and  she  says  that  I  am  not  a  hero,  but  that 
I  lied  heroically  to  help  a  friend. 
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'*  Ugh !  What  a  wretched  afternoon," 
said  Mrs.  Calton  to  herself  accompanying  her 
remark  with  a  little  shiver  of  disgust. 

She  was  staring  out  of  the  window,  her  face 
pressed  against  the  pane  of  glass,  in  fruitless 
endeavour  to  peer  through  the  misty  curtain 
of  continuous  rain,  and  drumming  with  her 
fingers  on  the  woodwork  of  the  window. 

'*  I  wish  John  would  come  home,"  she 
said  aloud  ;   ' '  It's  nearly  five — the  Courts 
must  be  over  by  now  ;  it  is  so  dull  to  be  alone 
all  day." 

Mrs.  Calton  looked  dejectedly  at  the  falling 
rain,  and  with  a  little  sigh  of  discontentment 
for  the  tardy  appearance  of  her  husband, 
betook  herself  to  the  piano  ;  not,  however, 
without  a  mournful  glance  towards  the  tea 
which  was  just  getting  cold. 

While  she  occupies  herself  in  an  idle  and 
listless  manner  on  the  piano,  let  me  seize 
the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  reader 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  menage  of  which  she  is 
at  this  moment  the  central  figure. 

Her  husband,  John  Calton,  or  '*  Burly 
Calton  "  to  make  use  of  the  name  by  which 
he  is  generally  spoken  of  in  social  and  pro- 
fessional circles,  is  a  barrister.  Hard  work- 
ing and  clever  in  his  profession,  his  legal 
assistance  was  so  much  sought  after  by  con- 
tending litigants  that  for  fifteen  years  or 
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more  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony  he  had  no 
time  to  spare  for  thought  on  other  matters 
except  those  concerning  his  profession.  While 
such  devotion  to  work  not  unnaturally  ren- 
dered his  practice  a  lucrative  one,  it  on  the 
other  hand  undermined  his  health.  He  was 
advised  to  go  away,  and  warned  by  his 
medical  man  that  neglect  of  this  advice  would 
end  in  a  complete  break-down.  Blessed, 
unfortunately,  with  a  wonderful  faith  in  the 
strength  of  his  own  constitution,  he  pooh- 
poohed  the  advice,  and  worked  harder  than 
ever.  ' '  Just  look  at  me,'*  he  used  to  say  to 
his  friends,  exhibiting  with  a  complacent  air 
the  broad  bulk  of  his  frame,  *'  these  dear 
doctors  tell  me  that  I  may  break  down,  as  if 
hard  work  ever  killed  a  man  yet ;  they  don't 
know  that  I  have  a  constitution  of  iron.*' 

For  all  those  boasts  of  his,  the  medical 
prophecy  came  true.  He  had  to  take  leave, 
and  when  he  went,  he  went  not  in  the  ordinary 
manner  of  men,  but  was  carried  on  board  the 
mail  steamer  and  placed  in  his  cabin  a  scarce- 
breathing  mass  of  humanity.  However,  his 
faith  in  his  constitution  was  not  entirely  un- 
justified. The  sea  air,  the  enforced  rest 
from  work,  and  his  subsequent  sojourn  at  a 
quiet  sea-side  resort  on  the  south  coast  of 
England,  did  wonders  for  him,  and  soon,  as 
he  himself  expressed  it,  he  was  ' '  as  blooming 
as  ever,''  and  quite  recovered  from  his  attack 
of  malaria. 

The  next  thing  we  heard  of  Calton  was  that 
he  was  married,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
laews  was  conveyed  to  us   was  characteristic 
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of  the  man.  He  was  of  laconic  disposition, 
sparing  of  words  in  speech  and  in  writing. 
A  firm  friend  nevertheless  to  those  who 
claimed  the  privilege  of  his  friendship,  one 
who  believed  in  proving  friendship  by  deeds 
and  not  by  mere  words. 

To  his  chum  and  crony,  Warkleton,  came 
one  mail  a  copy  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  on 
the  front  page  of  which  the  following  an- 
nouncement was  marked  in  blue  pencil. 

Calton  -  Jackson.  —  At  St.  Matthew's, 
Shoreton,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  John  Calton,  of 
Georgetown,  Demerara,  to  Ethel,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Cyril  Jackson, 
Rector  of  St.  Matthew's,  Shoreton. 

To  say  that  Warkleton  and  all  of  those 
who  knew  Calton  were  surprised  at  the  in- 
telligence that  had  reached  them,  is  to  put  it 
mildly.  Somehow  Calton  had  never  been 
looked  upon  by  them  as  a  marrying  man,  and 
they  fell  to  wondering  among  themselves 
what  manner  of  woman  could  she  be  who  had 
contrived  to  win  his  honest  heart. 

He  did  not  give  his  friends  much  time  in 
which  to  exercise  their  curiosity  ;  for  within 
a  month  or  so  of  his  marriage,  he  returned  to 
the  colony,  looking  as  strong  and  healthy  as 
ever  he  had  done  in  his  life. 

Mrs.  Calton  came  as  a  decided  surprise  to 
her  husband's  friends  ;  she  was  so  great  a 
contrast  to  him.  In  proportion  as  he  was 
big  and  strong,  she  was  small  and  minute, 
but  beautifully  formed.  Indeed  she  might 
well  have  been  described  as  fairy-like  with  her 
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sunny  face  and  temperament.  True,  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  beyond  her  looks 
and  her  pretty  ways,  she  possessed  nothing. 
Certainly  not  much  in  the  way  of  mental 
ability,  a  quality  which  might  have  been 
considered  a  necessity  for  the  attraction  of  a 
man  such  as  John  Calton. 

But  men,  as  a  rule,  do  not  chose  their  wives 
from  the  mere  fact  of  their  possessing  mental 
accomplishments.  The  quality  of  brains 
they  have  for  ages,  unquestioned,  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  as  an  attribute  peculiar 
to  their  own  sex. 

There  were  those  who  affected  to  despise 
Calton's  marriage  because  of  this  very  quality 
which  was  lacking  in  his  wife.  But  had  their 
inmost  thoughts  been  betrayed,  it  would  have 
been  discovered  that  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
they  considered  him  a  fortunate  man. 

That  these  two  beings  loved  one  another 
and  very  deeply  it  needed  no  great 
powers  of  observation  to  discover.  Alas 
that  owing  to  the  very  depth  of  their  love, 
men  and  women  should  so  often  cloud  the 
horizon  of  their  happiness. 

The  bell  rang  at  last,  and  at  its  sound  Mrs. 
Calton  darted  from  the  piano  and  hid  behind 
the  door  of  the  room,  which  was  ajar.  Mr. 
Calton,  for  it  was  he,  looked  into  the  room, 
and  seeing  no  one,  peered  round  the  edge  of 
the  door  and  of  course  discovered  his  wife. 
It  was  a  little  trick  of  hers  to  hide  like  this, 
and  she  invariably  hid  in  the  same  place. 
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"  Ah  !  there  you  are,  Fay/'  he  exclaimed. 

* '  Oh  !  John,  why  did  you  not  come  home 
sooner  ?  *'  she  replied  rushing  at  him  and 
fondling  him  like  a  favourite  child. 

"  It  has  been  so  dull  without  you/'  she 
said  looking  up  at  him;  "  I  think  those  judges 
are  most  inhuman  wretches  to  keep  you  out 
in  such  terrible  weather." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  he  said,  laughing  "  you 
know  the  old  saying  '  Fiat  justitia  mat 
coelum/  " 

*'  There  now,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Calton 
pretending  to  pout,  you  are  quoting  Latin 
to  me  and  you  know  the  only  word  of  Latin 
I  know  is  mensa,  and  that  means  a  tea- 
table." 

'*  A  tea-table  ?  "  queried  he,  roaring  with 
laughter. 

' '  Of  course  it  is  ;  but  I  insist  on  knowing 
what  you  said  just  now." 

"  Then  if  you  insist.  Fay,  it  means  just 
this, 

' '  People  must  their  rights  regain 

Even  though  the  heavens  may  rain." 

' '  There  !  he  continued,  ' '  that's  a  free 
translation  for  you." 

"  A  free  translation  ?  what's  that  ?  " 

**  It  means  my  dear  that  I  am  translating 
for  you  a  well-known  quotation  at  a  charge 
of  nothing." 

"  Of  course  you  would  not  charge  your 
wife  ?  " 
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*'  Of  course -not/'  he  echoed;  "  I  shall 
expect  the  Police  to  do  that  for  me  if  you 
continue  to  persecute  me  with  inquiries  in  this 
fashion/' 

*'  Come  now/*  he  went  on  *'  give  me  some 
tea.     I  am  deadly  thirsty." 

He  drank  off  two  cups  in  succession  that 
she  poured  out  for  him,  then  lit  a  cigarette 
and  sank  into  a  chair  with  a  sigh  of  content. 

''  By  George  !  how  it  pours/'  he  exclaimed 
as  his  glance  travelled  to  the  window.  "  I 
wonder  if  it  will  clear  up/'  he  said  doubtfully. 

"  It  does  not  matter  if  it  does  not/'  re- 
marked his  wife. 

' '  It  just  does  matter,  I  want  Lucy  to  come 
rotmd,  there  is  a  point  I  would  like  to  consult 
her  about." 

"  You're  always  consulting  Lucy/'  said 
Mrs.  Calton  somewhat  petulantly  ;  she  rose 
from  her  seat  and  went  to  the  window  and 
stared  out  into  the  rain. 

'  *  My  dear  child,  Lucy  has  a  brain  for  legal 
subtleties,  inherited  doubtless  from  her  dad. 
I  know  this,  had  she  been  a  man  she  would 
have  made  a  most  brilliant  lawyer." 

' '  You  wax  enthusiastic  over  the  fair  Lucy 
and  her  legal  attainments,"  said  Mrs.  Calton 
rather  sneeringly.  *'  I  wonder,"  she  con- 
tinued, '  *  that  you  did  not  marry  her  instead 
of  poor  silly  me." 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  made  this  speech  ; 
but  as  her  back  was  towards  him,  he  could 
not  see  her  face.  His  own  face  wore  an  ex- 
pression grave  and  thoughtful,  but  only  for 
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some  seconds.  Then  a  queer  little  gleam 
came  over  it. 

"  Silly  child/*  he  said  softly  to  himself. 
He  got  up  out  of  his  chair  very  quickly  and 
stole  across  the  room  towards  his  wife. 
Big  man  though  he  was  he  could  move  very 
noiselessly. 

Before  she  was  aware  of  his  movements  his 
two  strong  hands  had  grasped  her  round  the 
waist,  and  the  next  instant  she  foimd  herself 
lifted  high  in  the  air  above  her  husband's 
head. 

*'  John  !  John  !  "  she  exclaimed,  ''  let  me 
down  ;  it's  not  respectful."  She  struggled  a 
little  as  a  lamb  might  who  is  borne  aloft 
in  the  talons  of  an  eagle,  and  with  as  little 
effect. 

"  Then  repeat  these  words  after  me,"  he 
replied  :  ' '  John  Calton,  I  promise  never  to 
be  jealous." 

' '  I'm  not  jealous — the  conceit  of  the  man," 
she  answered  hotly.     ''  I  won't — " 

"  Then  you  will  stay  up  there  till  you  do. 
I  shan't  get  tired  for  a  long  time  yet." 

"  John  dear,  do  put  me  down."  Mrs. 
Calton  spoke  coaxingly  ;  there  was  childish 
entreaty  in  the  soimd  of  her  voice.  "  Sup- 
pose the  servants  were  to  come  in  and  see 
me  in  this  undignified  position  how  could  you 
expect  them  to  treat  me  with  proper  respect?" 

**  You  shall  come  down,  Fay,  when  you 
have  said  what  I  want  you  to  say."  He 
waited  for  a  time,  but  there  was  no  reply  from 
her.  ''  I  hear  someone  coming,"  he  said, 
and  winked  solemnly  to  himself. 
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' '  John  !  Joha  !  I  promise/'  was  the  quick 
reply  given  in  agonized  tones. 

"  Na,  that  won't  do — say  it  after  me  : 
John  Calton,  I  promise  never  to  be  jealous 
again." 

"  John  Calton/'  she  repeated  after  him, 
*'  I  promise  never  to  be  jealous  again — 
there  now  are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

*'  Good  girl,  you  may  come  down  now," 
he  said.  He  set  her  on  her  feet,  and  drew 
her  towards  him.  '*  Silly  child,  silly  child," 
he  murmured  in  her  ear,  and  she  was  com- 
forted. 

But  again  that  evening  after  dinner  there 
sprung  into  her  heart  that  fine  whisper  of 
jealousy  that  had  stirred  so  uneasily  in  her 
that  afternoon.  For  the  weather  had  cleared 
up,  Lucy  had  been  telephoned  to  and  had 
come  round.  Now  she  and  Calton  were 
seated  at  a  table  deep  in  the  intricacies  of  a 
case  bristling  with  legal  points. 

lyucy,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  lawyer,  and  having  been  accustomed 
to  help  her  father  in  his  work,  had  thus  ac- 
quired much  knowledge  of  matters  legal. 

Mrs.  Calton  looked  across  from  the  magazine 
she  was  reading  and  watched  with  jealous 
eyes  their  every  look  and  action.  They, 
blissfully  unconscious  of  her  keen  scrutiny, 
discussed  in  low  tones  the  matter  in  hand. 
Their  manner  to  each  other  was  as  the  manner 
of  two  men  who  are  great  friends.  Had  her 
eyes  not  been  blinded  by  unreasoning 
jealousy,  Mrs.  Calton  could  not  have  failed 
to  notice  that. 
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It  was  the  influence  of  these  thoughts  which 
prompted  her  to  say  to  her  husband  when 
they  were  going  upstairs  to  bed  "  I  think 
I  will  go  for  a  bike  ride  with  Mr.  Stopton 
to-morrow  afternoon.** 

She  knew  that  her  husband  disliked  the 
man,  and  she  coimted  on  arousing  in  him 
that  same  passion  to  which  she  herself  had 
been  a  prey  that  day. 

Mr.  Calton  stopped  short  on  the  stairs. 

'*  Stopton,'*  he  exclaimed,  "  you  will  do 
nothing  of  the  sort." 

His  wife  lifted  her  eyebrows  in  simulated 
astonishment.      '  *  Dear  me — and  why  not  ?  " 

'*  Because  I  object  to  it,'*  he  replied  hotly 
' '  The  man's  a  cad  and  I  cannot  stand  him. 
I  strongly  object  to  my  wife  being  seen  with 
such  a  man." 

' '  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  your  objections 
— besides  he  is  as  good  as  your — " 

The  word  Mrs.  Calton  left  unsaid  was  Lucy, 
would  that  she  had  said  it !  He  then  would 
have  divined  the  cause  of  her  attitude  ;  and 
the  misimderstanding  that  was  rapidly  in- 
creasing between  them  would  have  ended 
then  and  there.  But  she  left  it  imsaid  and 
now  the  mischief  was  done. 

*'  Look  here,  Fay,"  he  said.  "  You  pro- 
mised to  obey  me." 

' '  Only  when  it  suited  me,"  she  interrupted. 

*'  Oh,  you  little  fibber — come — that  is 
going  it  rather  strong." 

Yes,  I  did,"  she   answered.         ' '  I  said  it 
under  my  breath  in  the  church." 
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He  laughed.  ^ '  *  You  funny  child  !  " 

His  laughter  hurt  her  pride  ;  on  the  feelings 
of  her  better  self  which  urged  her  to  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes,  she  metaphorically 
speaking,  turned  her  back. 

Drawing  herself  up  with  an  air  of  offended 
dignity  which  sat  rather  ludicrously  on  her 
tiny  stature,  she  said,  "  It  appears  to  me 
that  husband  and  tyrant  are  synonymous 
terms.'* 

The  laughter  died  away  from  his  face. 

"  Fay,''  he  said  very  gently,  ''  Won't  you 
give  in  to  m.e  ?  Surely  it  is  not  such  a  great 
thing  I  ask  of  you  ?  " 

Her  guardian  angel  urged  her  again  to 
throw  herself  into  his  arms  and  make  full 
confession  of  the  thoughts  which  were  tor- 
turing her  poor  little  head  ;  but  the  demon 
of  pride  held  her  back.  "  Eet  us  end  this 
discussion,"  she  replied  loftily,  ''no  useful 
purpose  will  be  served  by  continuing  it." 

' '  Very  well,"  he  replied.  ' '  But  remember, 
I  expect  you  to  pay  attention  to  my  wishes  " 
— he  said  no  more. 

The  next  afternoon  on  coming  in,  Calton 
found  his  wife  out.  He  saw  that  her  bicycle 
was  not  in  its  place'  and  drew  from  that  an 
tmfavourable  augury.  Still,  however,  he 
hoped  she  had  obeyed  his  wishes. 

Mrs.  Calton  came  in  just  before  dinner, 
flushed  with  exercise  and  in  gay  spirits  ; 
but  her  gaiety  was  somewhat  too  forced  to  be 
quite  real. 

"  Such  a  delightful  ride  I  have  had,"  she 
exclaimed. 
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"  By  yourself  ?  '*  enquired  her  husband. 

'  *  No,  of  course  not/* 

''  With  whom?  *' 

'*  With  Mr.  Stopton  natutally.  Did  I  not 
tell  you  yesterday  that  I  intended  going  with 
him  !  '* 

''Ah!*' 

Mr.  Calton  was  going  to  say  more,  but 
evidently  changed  his  mind  and  stopped 
short.  He  preserved  a  rigid  silence  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  making  monosyllabic 
replies  to  the  conversational  attempts  of  his 
wife. 

During  the  next  two  days  his  bearing  under- 
went no  change,  and  the  attitude  of  husband 
and  wife  to  each  other  was  marked  by  a  cold 
aloofness  of  manner ;  a  guise  which  both 
adopted  to  conceal  the  distress  in  their  hearts- 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  on 
coming  in  from  the  office  Calton  was  informed 
by  his  wife  that  she  had  received  an  in- 
vitation to  spend  some  days  in  the  country. 

* '  Have  you  any  objection  to  my  going  ?  " 
she  asked  coldly. 

'*  None  in  the  least,**  he  replied.  "  My 
objections  appear  to  have  very  little  weight 
with  you  ;  so  there  is  really  no  necessity  for 
you  to  consult  me  on  any  matter. 

*'  Then  I  shall  go  down  by  to-morrow's 
steamer,**  she  remarked  definitely,  somewhat 
pained  at  the  indifferent  air  with  which  he 
had  spoken. 

*'  Just  as  you  please,**  he  said — "  it  will 
probably  do  you  good  to  have  a  change.** 
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Then  leaving  ""her  to  her  own  devices,  he 
immersed  himself  deep  in  his  law-books. 
With  an  air  of  frigid  civility  he  had  begged 
her  to  excuse  him  for  leaving  her  to  herself, 
since  he  had  an  important  case  which  needed 
all  his  attention. 

It  was  late  when  he  went  upstairs  but  even 
then  he  had  not  finished  the  work  he  was  en- 
gaged upon.  So  gathering  up  his  papers 
under  his  arm  he  went  up  to  his  room,  there 
to  finish  his  labours. 

Mrs.  Calton  had  already  retired  ;  during 
the  evening  he  had  heard  sounds  overhead 
that  told  him  she  was  busy  packing.  Doubt- 
less her  exertions  had  tired  her  and  she  had 
gone  to  bed.  He  stopped  for  a  moment 
by  the  bed  and  peered  through  the  curtains  ; 
she  was  sleeping ;  he  could  hear  the  regular 
sound  of  her  breathing. 

A  little  sigh  at  the  misunderstanding 
which  had  arisen  came  from  him. 

*'  Poor  child/'  he  whispered  softly,  *'  it 
must  be  very  lonely  for  her  here  ;  she  will  be 
all  the  better  for  the  change.'* 

Mrs.  Calton  was  not  asleep  ;  but  only  pre- 
tended to  be  so.  She  heard  his  sigh,  and 
heard  the  words  he  had  spoken  to  himself. 
How  she  longed  to  throw  her  arms  roimd  his 
neck  and  make  friends  again.  Ah !  if  she 
had  but  followed  the  dictates  of  her  heart ! 
But  she  hesitated,  and  the  opportunity  was 
lost. 

She  heard  him  go  to  his  table  in  the  next 
room  and  draw  up  a  chair ;  then  she  fell 
asleep. 
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In  the  morning  she  was  up  at  dawn  ;  the 
steamer  left  early,  and  there  were  still  some 
things  for  her  to  do  ere  her  preparations 
would  be  complete.  She  moved  about 
quietly  ;  her  husband  had  not  come  to  bed. 
She  peeped  into  the  next  room  and  saw  that 
he  had  fallen  asleep  at  his  work.  The  light 
was  still  burning,  and  he  was  sleeping  with 
his  head  pillowed  on  his  arms.  Evidently 
he  had  worked  on  till  sleep  was  to  be  denied 
no  longer  to  his  wearied  brain. 

She  debated  in  her  mind  whether  she 
should  wake  him  ;  but  she  decided  against 
doing  so,  telling  herself  that  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  rouse  him  from  the  deep  slumber 
he  had  fallen  into.  So  when  she  was  ready 
to  depart,  she  went  noiselessly  into  the  room, 
bent  down  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his  head, 
and  whispered  softly  "  good-bye.'*  Ah!  if 
the  sleeper  had  but  awakened  then  ! 

Mrs.  Calton  enjoyed  her  stay  in  the  coun- 
try. There  was  a  picnic  up  a  pretty  winding 
creek,  a  small  informal  dance,  a  dinner,  and 
a  couple  of  tea  fights — all  things  dear  to  the 
feminine  heart ;  so  each  day  brought  some 
form  of  mild  excitement.  Yet  with  it  all,  she 
was  not  quite  happy.  She  missed  her 
husband.  A  hundred  times  a  day  she  found 
herself  thinking  of  him,  and  the  manner  of 
their  parting. 

She  had  not  heard  from  him  since  she  had 
been  away,  but  her  conscience  told  her  that 
that  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  While 
admitting  to  herself  that  she  was  in  the 
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wrong  she  yet  felt  aggrieved  that  he  should 
not  have  written.  Her  husband,  she  de- 
cided in  her  mind,  needed  a  lesson.  He 
would  learn  what  it  was  like  to  be  without 
her ;  and  having  thus  learnt,  he  would  per- 
haps not  be  so  cross  and  bearish — not  talking 
everlastingly  of  his  lyucy. 

She  knew  that  he  would  be  miserable 
those  few  days  she  was  away  from  him.  In 
her  mind's  eye  she  conjured  up  such  a  vivid 
picture  of  his  loneliness  and  his  grief  that  she 
quite  pitied  him.  Her  heart  softened  to  such 
an  extent  that  she  almost  wrote  to  him  to 
say  how  sorry  she  was,  and  so  on.  But  with 
the  quick  change  of  feeling  so  characteristic 
of  her  sex,  came  a  relapse  into  the  mood 
resentful. 

No,  it  would  do  him  good  to  realise  the 
solitude  her  absence  would  bring  to  him. 
And  after  all,  what  was  the  use  of  writing. 
How  could  she  express  herself  by  mere 
words  ?  How  could  she  show  him  how 
dearly  she  loved  him  when  she  was  deprived 
by  distance  of  the  power  of  exercising  the  arts 
of  her  sex — those  little  tricks  of  speech  and 
manner  by  which  a  woman  speaks  her  love. 
When  the  day  arrived  for  her  return  and  the 
steamer  bore  her  homeward  again,  Mrs. 
Calton  was  unfeignedly  glad. 

Her  husband  she  reflected  with  feelings  of 
satisfaction,  would  be  decidedly  subdued  by 
his  experience.  But  she  confessed  to  herself 
that  he  would  not  be  the  only  person  to  profit 
by  it.      She  too  had  derived  benefit  from  the 
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lesson.  Instruction  of  this  kind  is  apt  to 
be  as  useful  in  its  effects  to  the  teacher  as  to 
the  pupil — perhaps  even  more  so,  when  the 
teacher  is  the  woman. 

She  told  herself  without  any  concealment 
that  in  the  future  she  would  be  more  careful. 
She  would  use  infinite  tact  and  patience  lest 
a  similar  misunderstanding  and  its  conse- 
quences of  heart-ache  should  come  upon  her. 
Thank  heavens !  it  would  soon  be  all  right 
again  now.  She  looked  at  the  pretty 
jewelled  watch  on  her  wrist ;  one  of  his  first 
presents  to  her.  Two  o'clock  !  Only  two 
hours  to  wait — not  long  after  one  has  been 
waiting  for  a  week. 

It  was  nearly  five  when  the  steamer  began 
to  enter  the  river.  Since  the  first  low  out- 
lines of  Georgetown  had  been  sighted,  Mrs. 
Calton  had  taken  up  a  position  in  a  wicker- 
chair  on  the  lee-side  of  the  deck.  The 
steamer  seemed  to  her  to  be  crawling  along  ; 
the  tide  was  against  them. 

It  was  an  oppressive  afternoon.  The 
atmosphere  was  so  still  and  breathless.  An 
afternoon  when  one  without  reason  ex- 
periences a  feeling  of  gloomy  forebodings. 
Such  times  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  world 
were  dead-tired  ;  as  if  it  would  do  naught  but 
lie  prone  and  careless,  revolving  gloomy 
thoughts,  and  waiting  for  something  to 
happen.  Across  the  still  water,  came  the 
booming  notes  of  a  tolling  bell ;  the  sound  is 
depressing  on  ordinary  occasions,  on  such  an 
afternoon  its  effect  on  unstrung  nerves  was 
to  cause  a  shudder  of  dread. 
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Mrs.  Caltou  did  not  stiffer  from  these  de- 
pressing influences,  she  was  happy — was  she 
not  going  home  ?  Her  husband  would  be 
waiting  for  her ;  she  would  be  so  glad  to  see 
him  again. 

The  flags  on  the  shipping  and  on  many  of 
the  merchants'  offices  were  at  half-mast. 
The  captain  of  the  steamer,  a  pink-faced 
veteran  of  the  sea,  saw  these  signs  of  mourn- 
ing and  whistled. 

"  Hallo,"  he  said  to  himself,  **  some 
one's  dead  !  ''  He  turned  and  strolled  to- 
wards Mrs.  Calton. 

* '  I  expect  one  of  the  big  ones  of  the  earth 
has  got  his  call,"  he  remarked  to  her. 

Mrs.  Calton  looked  up  from  a  reverie  of 
pleasant  anticipation  in  which  she  had  been 
indulging. 

'*  Yes,"  she  said  indifferently.  What 
did  it  matter  to  her  if  the  whole  world  were 
dead ;  she  was  going  home — agoing  home 
to  her  husband. 

Clang  !  clang  !  went  the  engine-room  tele- 
graph. Mrs.  Calton  has  risen  from  her  chair 
and  stood  at  the  rails,  looking  towards  the 
stelling  with  an  eager  light  in  her  eyes. 

'  *  Now  look  out  there  !  Make  fast ! 
Steady  !  Haul  in  that  slack  at  the  stern 
there  !  "  These  orders  came  rolling  hoarsely 
from  the  captain's  throat. 

Bump  !  the  steamer  is  alongside  the  steUing 
and  moored  fast. 

The  captain  steps  to  the  side  of  the  vessel 
and  leans  over  the  rails. 
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' '  I  say,  Greaves/'  he  calls,  ' '  who's  dead?*' 

The  answer  came  back  clear  and  loud- 
voiced  : 

' '  Poor  Calton  ;  taken  bad  early  this  morn- 
ing.    Yellow  Jack !  " 

The  captain  had  no  time  to  stem  the 
current  of  these  words.  With  a  look  of 
horror,  he  cries  with  desperate  entreaty  : 
"Oh!  Hush!  Hush !— for  God's  sake- 
man  !  "  He  turned  to  look  at  his  passenger  ; 
to  see  if  she  had  heard. 

Mrs.  Calton  had  heard  the  question,  but 
without  interest ;  it  did  not  concern  her. 
When  the  answer  came  back — she  heard  ;  but 
it  did  not  convey  anything  to  her  for  the 
moment.  Gradually  the  awful  meaning 
of  the  words  forced  itself  on  her  brain. 

Her  eyes  lost  their  light  of  eager  hap- 
piness ;  they  stared  straight  in  front  of  her, 
seeing  nothing.  The  world  had  suddenly 
become  dark  to  her. 

For  a  moment  her  hands  fluttered  tremu- 
lously at  her  sides,  then  began  to  grope 
pitifully  before  her,  like  the  hands  of  one 
suddenly    stricken    with    blindness.  She 

swayed  to  one  side — and  the  captain  was 
just  in  time  to  catch  her  as  she  fell. 
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Mrs.  Berteyn  was  entertaining  her  bosom 
friend,  Miss  Moxey,  at  tea.  They  sat  in  the 
gallery  of  Mrs.  Berteyn*s  house,  which  stood 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Kingston  end 
of  Main  Street.  Mrs.  Berteyn  had  just 
moved  into  the  house,  and  it  was  therefore 
the  first  time  that  Miss  Moxey  had  set  foot 
in  her  present  abode. 

Mrs.  Berteyn  was  a  widow,  a  year  or  so 
over  thirty,  not  bad  looking,  and  well  off. 
Her  husband  had  been  a  careful  business 
man,  and  had  left  her  well  secured  against 
poverty  by  ample  investments  in  local 
securities.  She  had  no  children,  so  her  in- 
come enabled  her  to  live  well  and  to  dress 
well. 

Sarah  Moxey,  her  friend,  a  maiden  lady 
well  into  the  forties,  was  old  fashioned  in 
manner  and  in  appearance.  Tall  and  gaimt, 
she  wore  the  spiral  ringlets  of  a  by-gone 
period,  which  drooped  on  either  side  of  a 
face  hardened  and  seamed  by  a  constant 
struggle  to  keep  up  appearances  on  very 
slender  resources.  She  had  long  been  Mrs. 
Berteyn* s  close  friend,  being  so  from  a  passion 
which  they  both  had  in  common — a  passion 
for  stamp  collecting. 

It  was  this  which  had  drawn  them  together 
on  their  first  acquaintance,  and  had  ce- 
mented  their   friendship   as   the   years   had 
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rolled  on.  Many  an  afternoon,  many  an 
evening  had  they  spent  deriving  mutual 
pleasure  and  instruction  from  their  en- 
grossing hobby.  The  collection  of  Mrs. 
Berteyn  was  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two  in 
point  of  numbers  and  variety,  as  well  it  might 
be  with  her  resources.  But  Miss  Moxey's, 
though  smaller,  was  the  more  valuable.  To 
be  exact,  her  collection  was  worth  four  times 
as  much  as  that  of  her  rival  in  philately. 
And  this  resulted  from  the  possession  of  four- 
teen stamps,  of  which  Mrs.  Berteyn  had  not 
even  a  single  specimen  in  her  collection. 
Those  stamps,  as  will  be  conjectured,  were 
rare.  More  than  that,  they  were  very  rare  ; 
for  they  were  British  Guiana  stamps  of  the 
earliest  issue. 

It  need  not  to  be  told  how  valuable  these 
are,  and  what  prices  are  paid  for  them. 
Every  one  nowadays  knows  that  sums  of 
money  running  into  four  figures  are  willingly 
paid  for  one  stamp  of  this  kind.  It  would  be 
useless  to  deny  that  Mrs.  Berteyn  envied 
Sarah  Moxey  for  having  these  stamps.  What 
genuinely  enthusiastic  stamp-collector  would 
believe  otherwise  ?  For  to  believe  other- 
wise would  be  to  doubt  the  strength  of  her 
passion.  Not  only  then  did  Mrs.  Berteyn 
envy  her  friend,  but  she  desired  those  stamps 
with  the  fierceness  of  a  desire  that  is  tmat- 
tainable.  For  she  had  tried  every  way  short 
of  actual  stealing  to  get  possession  of  one  of 
them.  She  had  advertised  in  the  local 
papers,    but   to    no   purpose.        Apparently 
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no  person  had  any  of  these  rarities,  or  having 
them,  was  not  disposed  to  sell.  Now  Miss 
Moxey  conld  not  be  blind  to  the  openly  de- 
clared desire  of  her  friend,  nor  could  she  fail 
to  see  that  to  be  the  owner  of  one  of  these 
stamps  would  make  Mrs.  Berteyn  happy 
beyond  words  to  declare.  But  the  more 
keenly  Mrs.  Berteyn's  desire  manifested 
itself,  the  more  determinedly  did  Sarah 
Moxey  make  up  her  mind  never  to  gratify 
her  friend's  wish.  She  clung  to  her  stamps 
as  a  miser  clings  to  his  gold,  and  not  all  the 
persuasive  powers  of  Mrs.  Berteyn  availed  to 
sake  her  determination. 

On  this  afternoon  Miss  Moxey  had  brought 
her  collection  by  special  request.  Mrs. 
Berteyn  had  telephoned  to  say  that  she  had 
obtained  a  Queensland  stamp  with  rather  an 
unusual  water  mark,  and  had  asked  Miss 
Moxey  to  bring  her  collection  with  her  so 
that  they  might  see  if  she  had  a  similar 
specimen. 

Now  this  talk  of  an  unusual  water  mark 
was  mere  pretence  on  Mrs.  Berteyn's  part. 
It  was  only  a  little  expedient  to  induce  her 
rival  to  let  her  have  possession  of  the  book 
for  a  few  moments,  and  for  a  purpose  which 
will  be  seen  shortly. 

Some  weeks  previously,  Mrs.  Berteyn  had 
for  a  number  of  mornings  been  devoting  her- 
self to  painting.  At  least  one  would  sup- 
pose so  from  the  fact  that  a  box  of  water- 
colours  figured  prominently  in  her  labour. 
But  the  result  of  her  work  was  not  a  land- 
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scape  or  a  portrait,  or  indeed  anything  which 
one  might  reasonably  expect  from  a  person 
who  made  use  of  such  apparatus. 

It  was  a  copy  of  a  postage-stamp  that  she 
had  achieved  ;  and  that  copy  was  curiously 
like  those  very  rare  Guiana  stamps  which 
Miss  Moxey  possessed.  In  fact,  when  certain 
little  details  had  been  attended  to,  one 
might  be  forgiven  for  mistaking  the  imita- 
tion for  the  real  article  ;  so  well  had  Mrs. 
Berteyn  done  her  work.  So  on  this  after- 
noon, during  the  intervals  of  tea-drinking 
and  cake-eating,  Mrs.  Berteyn  idly  turned 
over  the  pages  of  Miss  Moxey' s  album. 
Her  outward  demeanour  was  calm  ;  but  in- 
wardly she  was  in  the  throes  of  a  great  ex- 
citement. 

Miss  Moxey' s  treasures  were  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  album,  in  a  page  all  to  themselves  ; 
and,  as  Mrs.  Berteyn  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
the  fateful  page,  her  heart  throbbed  with 
fierce  beats.  At  last  the  page  lay  open  before 
her.  Only  for  a  few  moments  did  she  suffer 
it  to  be  so  ;  but  that  was  all  sufficient.  The 
stamps  were  barely  fastened  by  the  edge  ; 
so  only  a  slight  movement  of  her  hand  was 
necessary  to  detach  one  of  them.  The 
difficult  part  of  her  theft  was  the  substitution 
of  the  copy  ;  but  this  also  she  achieved  with 
a  swiftness  and  cleverness  w^orthy  of  a  better 
cause. 

She  shut  the  book  with  much  relief  at 
having  accomplished  her  purpose  without 
detection,  and  handed  it  back  to  Miss  Moxey. 
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The  latter,  unsuspecting,  placed  it  under 
her  arm  and  rose  to  depart. 

' '  Sarah,  I  do  wish  you  would  change  your 
mind  and  let  me  have  one  of  those  stamps,'' 
said  Mrs.  Berteyn  as  she  accompanied  her 
friend  to  the  door. 

' '  I  will  give  you  £500  for  one  ;  for  I  should 
so  like  to  have  it  for  my  collection,*'  she 
added  with  a  sigh. 

''  That's  a  large  sum,  Angela,"  replied 
Miss  Moxey,  but  not  even  for  that  could  I 
part    with    one  !  " 

* '  It's  horridly  selfish  of  you  ;  I  think  you 
might  oblige  me." 

''No,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Moxey  with 
finality.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,"  she  added 
with  a  grim  smile  breaking  over  her  face, 
*'  you  shall  have  one  when  I  get  a  proposal 
of  marriage  ;  and,  as  that  is  unlikely,  I  fear 
it  will  mean  never  for  you." 

'*  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Berteyn  re- 
flectively, '  *  stranger  things  have  happened." 

*'  No,  no,  Angela,"  replied  Miss  Moxey, 
shaking  her  head,  "  I  am  too  old  for  that 
now ;  besides  even  if  I  were  asked  I  would 
never  marry."  She  chuckled  dryly  at  the 
thought  and  took  her  departure. 

Now,  Sarah  Moxey's  last  words  had,  un- 
knowingly to  hex-,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
her  friend.  So  much  so  that  for  the  next  few 
days  Mrs.  Berteyn  was  somewhat  thoughtful 
and  abstracted  in  her  manner.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  this  proceeded  from  the  fear 
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of  her  barefaced  theft  being  discovered. 
But  it  was  not  so  ;  for,  as  far  as  that  was 
concerned,  Mrs.  Berteyn  felt  quite  safe 
after  the  lapse  of  the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

As  Miss  Moxey  had  been  silent  so  far,  it 
was  probable  that  she  had  not  discovered 
the  fraud  which  had  been  so  successfully 
practised  upon  her.  And  having  failed  to 
do  so  up  to  then,  it  was  very  unlikely  that 
she  would  ever  detect  it.  Therefore  on  that 
score,  Mrs.  Berteyn  had  no  uneasiness  of 
mind.  What  was  agitating  and  causing  her 
so  much  thought  was  a  spirit  of  greediness 
which  had  entered  into  her  heart. 

After  all  men  and  women  are  * '  but  children 
of  a  larger  growth  "  ;  and  like  most  of  the 
latter,  they  are  never  quite  satisfied  with 
their  lot,  or  with  the  things  that  they  have. 
Something  is  always  wanting  to  complete 
their  happiness.  So  with  Mrs.  Berteyn. 
Having  possessed  herself  of  one  stamp,  she 
was  now  dissatisfied  because  she  had  not 
two.  She  felt  she  would  never  be  content 
until  she  had  another,  and  made  up  her  mind 
to  get  that  other.  But  how  to  do  it  ?  It 
would  be  too  risky  to  make  use  of  her  first 
method  ;  a  repetition  might  lead  to  detection 
and  therefore  bring  disaster.  She  thought 
about  the  matter  for  a  long  time,  till  at 
length  the  remembrance  of  Miss  Moxey's 
words  suggested  a  means  by  which  she  might 
achieve  her  object. 

Among  her  friends  Mrs.  Berteyn  numbered 
a   certain   Mr.    George    Pilditch,    an   elderly 
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bachelor  of  good  standing.  He  had  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  her  husband's,  and  was  in 
consequence  looked  upon  by  her  as  one  whom 
she  might  consult  in  any  matter  of  importance 
that  might  arise  in  her  life. 

One  day  not  long  after  Miss  Moxey  had 
been  to  tea,  Mr.  Pilditch,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Club  as  was  his  custom  in  the 
afternoon,  went  for  a  drive  with  Mrs.  Berteyn. 
During  the  drive  Mrs.  Berteyn  appeared  to 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  ;  for  her  companion 
listened  intently,  only  interrupting  her  every 
now  and  then  to  break  into  a  laugh. 

Finally  when  she  set  him  down  at  the  door 
of  the  Club,  he  said,  ' '  All  right,  I'll  do  it, 
Mrs.  Berteyn,  if  you  are  sure  I  am  quite  safe.'* 

"  Oh  quite,  I  am  sure  of  it,"  she  replied 
and  drove  homewards. 

Next  morning  Mrs.  Berteyn  wrote  a  note 
to  Miss  Moxey  asking  her  to  dine  on  the 
Tuesday  of  the  following  week.  During  the 
day  an  acceptance  of  the  invitation  was  re- 
ceived from  Sarah  ;  and  Mrs.  Berteyn  felt 
that  her  enterprise  was  progressing  to  a 
favourable  issue. 

Tuesday  evening  arrived  and  with  it,  soon 
after  seven,  Mr.  Pilditch. 

Miss  Moxey  was  the  only  other  guest,  and 
she  herself  was  not  long  after  him.  It  was 
quite  a  small  aifair  ;  but  Mrs.  Berteyn  pro- 
vided a  most  excellent  menu  for  her  guests. 
The  dinner  table  shone  resplendent  in  its 
snowy  whiteness  of  napery  and  of  gleaming 
silver.       Flowers  too  were  not  wanting  to 
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add  a  touch  of  4}right  colouring  to  the  general 
effect.  What  wonder  then  with  all  these 
aids  to  enjoyment  that  the  dinner  should  pass 
off  well,  as  Mrs.  Berteyn  wished  it  to  do  ? 

At  length  the  hostess  rose  from  table,  and 
with  her  guests  proceeded  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

''  Now,  Sarah,"  said  Mrs.  Berteyn,  ''  you 
will  give  us  some  music,  will  you  not  ?  Mr. 
Pilditch  will  turn  over  for  you."  Miss  Moxey, 
with  ready  acquiescence,  went  to  the  piano 
attended  by  Mr.  Pilditch.  Mrs.  Berteyn 
took  a  seat  in  the  gallery  and  listened. 

Miss  Moxey  may  have  been  playing  for 
half-an-hour  or  so  when  the  music  came 
suddenly  to  a  stop  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
intermezzo  of  Cavalleria  Rusticana. 

Hasty  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  room, 
and  Mr.  Pilditch  suddenly  appeared  beside 
Mrs.   Berteyn. 

He  was  very  pale  and  agitated  in  manner. 

"  Deuce  take  it — she's  accepted  me,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  hoarse  voice. 

Without  more  words,  he  reached  for  his 
hat  and  stick,  and  without  troubling  to  bid 
his  hostess  farewell  he  sped  down  the  steps 
and  was  lost  to  view. 

Mrs.  Berteyn,  with  an  expression  of  won- 
derment,  went  into  the   drawing-room. 

Miss  Moxey  was  standing  bolt  upright  by 
the  piano  ;  her  hands  were  clenched,  and  her 
eyes  shot  lightning. 

''  My  dear  Sarah,"  cried  Mrs.  Berteyn, 
*'  what  in  heaven  is  the  matter  ?  " 
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The  matter!  Well.  Mr.  Pilditch  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  ask  my  hand  in 
marriage  and  I — ^well,  I  have  accepted  him." 

Mrs.  Berteyn's  face  assumed  an  air  of  as- 
tonished surprise,  admirably  simulated. 

' '  Then  why  has  he  run  away  so  hastily  ?  " 
she  exclaimed. 

''As  to  that,"  replied  Miss  Moxey,  "  I 
expect  he  is  so  delighted  at  finding  his  love 
returned  that  he  is  a  little  off  his  head,"  she 
chuckled. 

"  And  now,"  she  continued,  "  I  must  also 
go.  This  sudden  happiness  has  a  little  upset 
me." 

She  took  up  her  bonnet,  and  despite  Mrs. 
Berteyn's  oft-repeated  wishes  to  the  contrary, 
took  her  departure. 

As  she  went  down  the  steps  she  called  out, 
* '  Oh  !  by  the  way  I  promised  you  one  of 
my  Guianas  whenever  I  should  have  a  pro- 
posal ;  you  shall  have  one  to-morrow." 

The  next  day  soon  after  breakfast  the 
servant  handed  Mrs.  Berteyn  an  envelope 
which  had  been  left  with  ''  Miss  Moxey*s 
compHments." 

In  the  envelope  was  no  other  enclosure 
than  a  single  stamp. 

Mrs.  Berteyn  took  it  out  with  a  little  cry 
of  gladness,  which  changed  into  a  stifled 
exclamation  of  rage.  For  the  stamp  en- 
closed was  none  other  than  her  own  cleverly 
executed  imitation,  and  across  the  back  was 
written  in  Miss  Moxey's  clear  hand  "  A 
clever  fraud !  " 
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THE   ROMANCE  OF  A  £10  NOTE 

Mr.  Robinson,  sole  surviving  partner  of  a 
rich  and  old-established  firm  of  Georgetown 
merchants,  was  sitting  in  his  private  office 
one  afternoon,  smoking  reflectively. 

From  the  window  by  his  desk  he  com- 
manded a  wide  prospect  of  the  river,  over 
whose  muddy  waters,  hurried  seaward  in  the 
relentless  grasp  of  the  ebb-tide,  a  strong  sea 
breeze  was  sweeping.  Along  side  the  stelling 
which  ran  along  the  length  of  his  business 
premises,  a  three-masted  schooner  was  dis- 
charging her  cargo  of  lumber  ;  anchored  a 
little  ftirther  out  were  three  more  vessels 
laden  with  foodstuffs.  All  four  with  their 
cargoes  were  the  property  of  the  firm. 

As  he  idly  noted  these  evidences  of  pros- 
perity, a  complacent  look  spread  over  the 
ruddy,  clean-shaven  countenance  of  Mr. 
Robinson  ;  involtmtarily  he  turned  in  his 
chair,  and  his  keen  grey  eyes  sought  the  safe 
built  into  the  wall  where  massive  doors 
guarded  a  number  of  securities — a  solidity  of 
wealth  which  had  obtained  for  the  firm  a 
premier  position  in  the  West  Indies. 

Well  might  he  feel  satisfied,  for  the  position 
in  which  the  firm  stood  to-day  was  due 
entirely  to  his  industry  and  to  his  com- 
mercial ability. 

That  very  day,  forty  years  ago,  he  had 
entered  the  firm  as  a  jumor  clerk  ;  and  before 
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long  his  energy  and  business  capacity  had 
brought  him  into  prominence.  Fifteen  years 
passed  over  his  head,  and  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  managing  partner. 

From  that  hour  prosperity  had  attended 
on  the  firm  with  marvellous  celerity,  and 
year  by  year  wealth  flowed  in  with  a  steady 
tide. 

Such  were  his  thoughts  as  he  smoked ; 
but  persistently  they  reverted  to  a  day — a 
bitter  day  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
wife  whom  he  had  dearly  loved  had  died  in 
giving  birth  to  a  girl,  the  only  child  of  their 
marriage. 

'*  Ah  !  Heaven  !  '*  he  said  half  aloud  in  his 
anguish,  as  poignant  as  on  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  day.  '*  If  only  she  were  here  to 
see  what  success  has  attended  my  life,  and  to 
share  in  the  prosperity  which  it  has  brought 
me." 

He  sighed  the  deep  heavy  sigh  of  one  who 
has  a  great  sorrow  hidden  away  in  his  heart. 
He  paced  up  and  down  his  office,  his  erst- 
while bright  face  now  a  picture  of  melancholy. 

Before  the  window  he  halted ;  slowly 
stroking  with  his  left  hand  the  snow-white 
hair  with  which  his  head  was  covered,  he 
gazed  out  with  eyes  that  saw  down  a  vista  of 
long  years  left  behind  a  beloved  figure. 

His  reverie  was  interrupted  by  a  knock 
at  the  door  and  a  young  man  entered. 

"  Mr.  Blaxland  wishes  to  see  you,  sir  ?  '^ 

"  Show  him  up,  Thurston,''  said  Mr. 
Robinson,  his  face  lighting  up  with  pleasure 
at  the  announcement  of  the  visitor's  name. 
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A  moment  later,  and  the  door  swung  open, 
pushed  by  the  vigorous  hand  of  a  tall,  stout, 
red-faced  man. 

'  *  Hello  !  Robinson — last  man  you  ex- 
pected to  see,  wasn't  it  ?  *'  cried  the  new- 
comer in  a  voice  that  reverberated  through 
the  building.  Mr.  Robinson  caught  his  hand 
and  shook  it  heartily. 

"  George,  old  fellow,  your  face  is  as  wel- 
come as — '* 

' '  As  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring  ; 
only  my  face  is  more  like  the  summer  poppy, 
eh  ?  "  chimed  in  Mr.  Blaxland,  laughing. 

' '  It's — dear  me  !  Let  me  see — nearly 
twelve  months  since  I  last  saw  you,  George  ; 
what  in  the  devil's  name  do  you  bury  your- 
self down  in  the  country  for  ?  " 

' '  Oh,  low  price  of  sugar,  things  gone  to  the 
dogs  ;  no  money  to  spend  on  urban  frivoli- 
ties," was  the  jerky  reply. 

"  And  you've  come  up  for  the  races,  I 
suppose  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Robinson  with  a 
smile. 

"  Yes — yes— iVe  got  a  mare  that's  going 
to  lick  the  head  ofiE  everything  else." 

Mr.  Robinson  laughed.  '*  Well,  my  dear 
George,  no  one  will  be  more  pleased  than  I 
if  she  does." 

'*  By  the  way,  Robinson,  who  is  that 
yoimgster  that  showed  me  up — nice  looking 
chap — got  brains  too — looks  like  it." 

"Oh!  that  is  young  Thurston." 

'*  Thurston  is  it?"  cried  Mr.  Blaxland. 
"  So  that's  the  chap  who  is  going  to  marry 
your  daughter." 
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"  Marry  wko  ?  ''  Mr.  Robinson  burst  out 
—"  111  be  dammed  if  he  is  !  " 

"  Tut-tut — man — don't  get  so  violent/' 
said  Mr.  Blaxland,  soothingly;  ''it's  only 
country  talk,  you  know." 

''  I  like  his  looks,"  he  continued,  "  some- 
thmg  very  candid  and  straightforward  m  the 
way  he  looks  at  you."  He  chuckled. 
"  Asked  me  for  a  tip  the  young  beggar" 
he  resumed,  musingly. 

"  Asked  you  for  a  tip !  "  echoed  Mr. 
Robinson,  aghast,  *'  he  must  be  precious 
hard  up  when  he  comes  to  that." 

' '  Rubbish !  A  tip  about  my  horse,  I 
mean  ;  he  wants  to  know  if  he  can  put  his 
money  on  it — did  it  in  a  nice  way — devilishly 
nice,  gentlemanly  way." 

''Oh!  he  is  betting,  is  he?"  said  Mr. 
Robinson,  coldly,  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"  Oh  !  boys  will  be  boys,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Blaxland,  ''  you  can't  expect  them  to  keep 
out  of  all  the  fun  that's  going  on  in  the 
world." 

' '  Well,  we  won't  discuss  the  subject,  old 
chap,"  said  Mr.  Robinson  with  a  forced 
laugh,  "  let's  talk  about  yourself  and  your 
doings." 

The  two  remained  chatting  for  about  an 
hour ;  and  then  Mr.  Blaxland  took  his  de- 
parture after  making  an  appointment  to 
meet  Mr.  Robinson  at  the  Races  on  Monday. 

After  Mr.  Blaxland  had  gone  Mr.  Robinson 
for  a  long  time  was  sunk  in  deep  thought ; 
then  suddenly  raising  his  head  he  struck  the 
desk  a  violent  blow  with  his  clenched  fist. 
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*'  No  !  Angela  marry  Thurston  !  No,  no — 
a  thousand  times  no  !  She,  the  only  thing 
I  have  left  in  life  to  live  for,  shall  not  marry — 
she  must  wait  too  till  I  have  done  with  life,'* 
he  declared  to  himself,  with  the  forgetful 
selfishness  of  a  man  who  is  too  weak  to  bear 
suffering  unaided. 

'*  Besides,"  he  continued,  pacing  up  and 
down,  "  she  can't  care  for  the  boy 
— it  can  only  be  a  sisterly  sort  of 
affection." 

He  struck  the  bell  on  the  table,  and  its 
urgent  tones  were  answered  by  the  very 
person  of  whom  he  had  been  thinking. 

"Oh,  Thurston,"  he  said,  "I  want  to 
speak  to  you — shut  that  door." 

Thurston  did  so  and  stood  looking  at  his 
employer  with  some  wondei. 

'*  Do  you  know  what  people  are  saying 
Thurston,"  said  Mr.  Robinson,  harshly, 
"  that  you  are  going  to  marry  my  daughter 
Angela." 

"  I— I— I'm  sure— " 

"  No — don't  say  anything,"  continued  Mr. 
Robinson.  ' '  Your  manner  must  have  given 
cause  for  such  talk." 

Thurston  flushed  a  deep  red.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir — ^Miss  Angela,  I'm  sure, 
could  tell  you  that  I  have  never  given  cause 
for  such  remark  by  the  least  word  or  act  of 
mine." 

''  Well — I  just  want  you  to  understand, 
Thurston,  that  Angela  is  not  marrying  any- 
body— least     of     all     yourself.         I     have 
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done  much  foi^you  ;  go  and  give  no  cause  to 
repent  my  kindneSvS." 

Thurston^s  face  flushed  again,  this  time 
with  anger  and  mortified  pxide. 

''  Veiy  well,  Sir,"  he  said  shortly,  and 
left  the  room. 


II 

Robert  Thurston  needed  no  reminder  from 
Mr.  Robinson  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  the 
gratitude  he  owed  his  employer.  Although 
his  proud  heart  burned  hot  with  indignation 
because  of  the  words  that  had  been  said  to 
him,  yet  he  remembered  how  great  the  debt 
was  ;  and  for  that  very  reason  he  refrained 
from  giving  utterance  to  the  passionate  retort 
that  rose  involuntarily  to  his  lips. 

Thurston's  father,  who  had  been  a  solicitor 
in  a  large  midland  town  and  Mr.  Robinson, 
had  been  school-fellows  and  very  closely 
associated  before  they  went  their  several 
ways  in  life. 

Years  after  they  had  last  seen  each  other, 
Mr.  Robinson,  while  in  England  on  a  six- 
month's  holiday,  had  seen  in  the  daily  papers 
an  announcement  of  his  old  school-fellow's 
death — a  death  inflicted  by  his  own  hand. 
FaiHng  health,  bringing  with  it  a  gradual 
extinction  of  his  practice  and  other  home 
troubles,  had  ended  just  as  such  cases  some- 
times do. 

Stirred  by  the  memories  of  many  a  pleasant 
hour,   Mr.    Robinson  had  journeyed  to  the 
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town  to  pay  his  last  respects  to  the  body  of 
his  old  companion. 

He  learnt  there  a  great  deal  that  had  not 
found  its  way  into  the  papers.  Mr.  Thurston 
had  died  almost  penniless,  leaving  an  only 
son,  a  young  lad  of  fifteen,  with  none  but  the 
most  distant  of  relatives  to  depend  upon. 

Something  in  the  boy's  manner  had  im- 
pelled Mr.  Robinson  to  a  deed  of  great 
benevolence.  With  the  consent  of  the 
relatives  before  mentioned,  who,  indeed,  were 
only  too  happy  to  be  rid  of  the  boy,  he  took 
upon  himself  the  charge  of  the  lad's  future. 

After  continuing  his  education  for  three 
years  or  more,  he  had  brought  him  out  to 
Demerara  and  given  him  a  post  in  his  busi- 
ness. Here  he  had  now  been  for  nearly  five 
years,  making  a  steady  progress  up  the  ladder 
of  promotion. 

When  Robert  Thurston  arrived  in 
Demerara,  Angela  Robinson  had  not  yet 
returned  from  England  where  her  father 
had  sent  her  to  complete  her  education  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  nearly  two  years'  sojourn  in 
Demerara  that  he  first  made  her  acquaintance. 

From  the  day  on  which  he  met  her,  life 
changed  for  Thurston.  He  fell  deeply, 
madly  in  love  with  the  brilliant,  charming 
daughter  of  his  employer.  From  that  day 
he  had  dreamed  dreams,  and  cherished  hopes 
of  one  day  being  counted  worthy  enough  to 
be  her  husband  ;  yet  he  had  never  said  one 
word  of  love  to  her  !  The  day  after  Mr. 
Robinson  had  delivered  himself  of  his  ideas 
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on  the  subject  of  his  daughter's  marriage, 
being  a  Saturday,  Thurston  had  promised 
himself  an  afternoon  on  the  race-course  to 
watch  the  performances  of  the  rival  horses ; 
but  much  to  his  chagrin,  at  noon  when  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  office,  Mr.  Robinson 
sent  word  that  he  must  wait,  as  he  had  some 
instructions  to  give  him.  As  Thurston  was 
remaining,  he  offered  to  see  the  office  shut  up, 
and  one  by  one,  he  saw  clerk  after  clerk  go, 
until  at  length  he  was  the  only  occupant 
of  the  empty  office.  Mr.  Robinson  was  at 
work  in  his  private  room,  apparently  having 
quite  forgotten  that  it  was  Saturday  and  that 
Thurston  was  in,  waiting. 

Thurston  had  just  glanced  despairingly  at 
the  clock,  whose  hands  pointed  to  five,  when 
a  carriage  stopped  in  the  street  outside. 

His  heart  leaped,  and  he  forgot  all  about 
time,  racing,  everything,  except  the  one 
fact  that  Angela  was  near  by.  A  rustle 
of  silk,  a  dazzling  vision  of  laces  and  chiffon, 
and  a  little  hand  held  out. 

''  You  still  here,  Mr.  Thurston  ?  '' 

*'Yes,  Miss  Robinson,"  was  the  reply; 
but  there  was  no  rueful  look  on  the  face,  nor 
despondency  in  the  tone  of  his  voice. 

"Well — IVe  come  to  fetch  father;  so 
youll  soon  be  off  duty,*'  she  replied  as  she 
swept  on. 

She  knocked  at  her  father's  door  and  went 
in,  and  Thurston  heard  her  say,  "Why, 
father,  do  you  know  how  late  it  is  ?  " 

'*  Bless  my  soul,  child,  I  clean  forgot  1  " 
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*'  The  old  beggar,"  said  Thurston  to  him- 
self. "  I  believe  he  kept  me  here  on 
purpose/^ 

Mr.  Robinson  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
counting  over  a  little  packet  of  crisp  bank- 
notes. 

"  Oh,  father,"  cried  Angela,  "  what  a  lot 
of  money !  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it  all  ?  " 

''  To  spend  it,  child.  Are  we  not  going 
to  the  Races  on  Monday  ?  " 

"  Well,  be  sharp,  dad,  and  come  along,  or 
we'll  miss  the  best  piece  by  the  band." 

*'  I'm  coming,  child,  I'm  coming,"  Mr. 
Robinson  replied,  getting  up.  *'  I'll  just 
give  Thurston  some  instructions,  and  then 
I  am  ready  for  you." 

He  came  back  in  a  few  moments  and  on  his 
return  Angela  was  standing  ready  with  his 
coat  and  hat.      He  put  them  on. 

"  Now,  here's  your  money,"  she  said, 
stuffing  the  notes  into  his  pocket,  and  then 
she  hurried  him  out,  laughingly  protestmg 
at  his  want  of  quickness. 

"  You'll  not  forget  to  have  those  letters 
sent,  Thurston,"  Mr.  Robinson  said  in  passing 
through  the  outer  office.  "  I  shall  not  be 
down  at  all  on  Monday  ;  so  I  rely  on  you  to 
look  to  their  despatch." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

On  Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock  Mr. 
Robinson  entered  the  office  and  asked  for 
Thurston. 

''  He  has  not  returned  from  breakfast," 
said  the  senior  clerk. 
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room." 


Directly   he   comes,    send   him    to    my 


Within  half-an-hour  Thurston  returned  and 
was  considerably  astonished  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Robinson  wished  to  see  him.  He  went 
at  once,  wondering  what  it  could  be  that 
had  brought  the  latter  down  to  business. 

"  Thurston,"  said  Mr.  Robinson,  ''  you 
shut  up  the  office  on  Saturday,  did  you  not  ?  " 

^^  Yes,  sir,  I  did." 

Mr.  Robinson  fixed  on  him  a  piercing  gaze. 

I  have  lost  a  bank  note — " 

Thurston  started.  "  A  bank-note,  sir  !  " 
he  exclaimed.     "  A  Bank  of  England   note." 

"  For  ten  pounds,"  said  Mr.  Robinson. 

''  Are  you  quite  sure,  sir,  that  you  lost 
it  ?  "  asked  Thurston  anxiously. 

*'  Of  course  I  am."  Mr.  Robinson  spoke 
with  some  vexation. 

Thurston  put  his  hand  into  his  coat 
pocket.      "  Is  that  the  note,  sir  ?  " 

Mr.  Robinson  exammed  the  note  held  out 
to  him,  then  looked  up  at  Thurston. 

"  How  did  you  come  by  this  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  It  was  sent  to  me." 

"  Sent  to  you,"  echoed  Mr.  Robinson, 
"  who  the  devil  would  sent  it  to  you  ?  " 

' '  Are  you  quite  sure  you  lost  that  note  ?  " 
Thurston  repeated  his  former  question  with 
such  peculiar  emphasis  on  his  words  that 
Mr.  Robinson  looked  at  him.  A  light 
dawned  on  him.  *'  By  the  holy  piper," 
he  cried,  "  do  you  mean  to  infer  that  I 
sent  you  the  note  ?  " 
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''  Yes,  sir." 

"  Good  heavens,  boy,  why  ?  '' 

"  Oh,  because  to-day — to-day — is  — oh 
never  mind/*  said  Thurston  nervously. 

*'  Damn  it  all,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Robinson, 
passionately,  "  will  you  tell  me  or  will  you 
not,  how  the  note  came  into  your  possession?" 

*'  I  got  it  by  the  first  post  this  morning, 
sir ;  it  came  in  an  envelope  addressed  in  a 
hand  I  do  not  know.  Inside  the  envelope 
wrapped  round  the  note  was  a  sheet  of  paper, 
on  which  was  written,  '  From  a  friend ' — 
and  the  hand  that  wrote  that  was  almost 
identical  with  your  own,   sir." 

"  Bring  me  the  envelope  and  the  paper," 
snapped  Mr.  Robinson. 

'  *  I  am  sorry,  sir,  but  I  have  torn  them  up 
and  thrown  the  pieces  away." 

Mr.  Robinson  was  speechless  with  anger, 
but  at  length  he  found  words. 

'*  Well,  of  all  the  cock-and-bull  stories 
ever  invented  for  palliating  a  bare-faced 
theft,  yours  is  the  most  impertinent !  " 

' '  A  theft,  sir !  Do  you  believe  I  de- 
liberately took  that  note  ?  "  asked  Thurston, 
trembling  with  indigna-tiou . 

' '  Yes,  I  do,  Thurston  ;  you  see  I  know 
that  you  are  betting  on  these  races." 

Thurston  took  a  step  forward  and  looked 
his  employer  full  in  the  face. 

' '  Shall  I  tell  you,  sir,  how  it  looks  to  me  ? 
I  believe  you  have  sent  me  that  note  yourself 
and  now  deny  it  so  as  to  get  rid  of  me — and 
all  because  I  love  your  daughter." 
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Mi.  Robinson  went  white. 

' '  You  ungrateful  hound  !  You  whelp  ! 
You — get  out  of  my  office,  you  are  dismissed. 
Go  !     Go  !   at  once,  sir — or — " 

Thurston  did  not  wait  to  hear  more,  but 
turning  on  his  heel,  left  the  room ;  Mr. 
Robinson  followed  him  mto  the  outward 
office. 

'*  Gentlemen,*'  he  said  to  the  astonished 
clerks,  *'  Mr.  Thurston  is  dismissed  from  the 
employ  of  the  firm  ;  he  is  not  only  a  thief, 
but  a  liar  ! '' 

His  voice  rang  oat  in  the  hush  that  had 
fallen  upon  everything  with  startling  dis- 
tinctness ;  every  eye  was  turned  on  Thurston, 
who  was  quietly  putting  together  his  be- 
longings. He  calmly  went  on  with  his 
occupation  without  deigning  a  word  or 
look  in  reply.  His  cool  demeanour  exas- 
perated Mr.  Robinson  beyond  measure. 

"  lyook  you  here,  Thurston,  be  quick  and 
get  out  of  this  office  ;  and  thank  your  stars 
that  I  do  not  call  in  the  police  to  assist  your 
departure.'' 

Thurston  flushed  hotly  at  the  insult,  but 
his  voice  was  perfectly  steady  as  he  replied  : 
**  Be  sure,  sir,  I  shall  not  linger.  The 
insults  you  have  heaped  upon  me  render  that 
unlikely." 

"  Be  quick,  then,"  said  Mr.  Robmson, 
harshly,  as  he  left  the  room. 
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III 

Mr.  Robinson  was  in  anything  but  a 
pleasant  frame  of  mind  when  he  drove  off 
to  the  races  ;  but  the  air  of  excitement  and 
of  gaiety  that  surrounded  him  there  gradually 
effaced  the  recollections  of  the  morning's 
unpleasantness. 

Not  till  after  dinner  that  evening  did  he 
remember  it ;  and  thereafter  his  conversation 
became  so  monosyllabic  as  to  provoke  an 
enquiry  from  his  daughter. 

*  *  Why  father,  whatever  is  the  matter  ? 
You've  hardly  said  more  than  '  yes '  or 
*  no  '  to  all  my  remarks  on  the  events  of  the 
day  ;  one  wordd  imagine  you'd  lost  all  your 
money  at  the  races." 

Mr.  Robinson  smiled.  "  You  know  me 
too  well,  Angela,  even  to  think  so." 

*'  Of  course  I  do,  dad,  but  all  the  same 
something  has  happened  to  put  you  out  of 
tune — now  isn't  it  so  ?  "  she  asked  coaxingly. 

"  Well,  dear,  you  are  right.  I  had  a  par- 
ticularly unpleasant  incident  at  the  office 
this  morning." 

He  stopped  and  looked  hard  at  her. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  something  of  a 
shock  to  you,"  he  continued. 

"  Why,  dad,  it  must  be  something  very 
dreadful,"  she  laughed  carelessly. 

*'  I  have  had  to  dismiss  Robert  Thurston." 

The  words  were  like  a  thunderbolt  in  their 
effect  on  Angela  ;  her  whole  body  seemed 
to  stiffen  under  the  shock. 
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*' But — ^why.? '*  she  gasped  rather  than 
spoke. 

'*  Because,"  said  Mr.  Robinson,  gravely, 
"  I  find  that  he  is  a  thief.'' 

'  I  A  thief  ?  a  thief— Oh,  but  that's  absurd." 

'*  Well,  he  was  the  only  person  in  the 
office  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  as  I  had 
a  £10  note  on  my  table — " 

Angela  interrupted  with  a  hysterical  laugh. 
What  did  he  say  when  you  accused  him 
of  stealing  the  note  ?  " 

*'  He  told  me  a  weak  and  impotent  lie — 
he  said  it  had  been  sent  to  him." 

Angela  got  up  from  her  chair  and  confronted 
her  father.  "  Do  you  know,  dad,  that 
Robert  told  you  the  truth  ?  " 

''Eh— what's    that— what's    that?" 

/  sent  him  that  note,"  said  Angela. 

Mr.  Robinson  jumped  to  his  feet  hastily. 
"God  bless  my  soul!"  he  exclaimed. 
**  You  sent  him  that  note  ?  " 

His  hand  gripped  her  arm  with  unconscious 
force.  Angela's  voice  had  a  hint  of  tears  in 
it ;  but  she  spoke  bravely. 

' '  Yes,  dad,  I  sent  it  to  him  ;  it's  his  birth- 
day to-day,  and  he  isn't  very  well  off.  I 
saved  it  out  of  my  allowance." 

She  ran  to  her  writing  table  and  pulled  out 
the  drawer. 

*'  See,  dad,  it  is  all  here  in  gold.  I  was 
going  to  send  it  like  that ;  but  when  I  saw 
the  note  on  your  table  I  thought  how  much 
easier  it  would  be  to  send  it  that  way.     So 
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'*  Did  you  imitate  my  writing  on  the 
sheet  of  paper  ?  "  interrupted  her  father, 
grimly. 

''  Yes,  dad." 

''Why?" 

Angela's  head  drooped,  and  a  vivid  blush 
spread  over  her  face  and  neck. 

"  You  see,  dad,"  she  answered,  slowly, 
'  *  I  know  Robert  loves  me ;  but  he  hasn't 
said  so,  and  I  could  hardly — " 

*'  I    understand,"    Mr.    Robinson    inter- 
rupted, *'  but  how  is  it  you  never  told  me 
that  you  had  taken  the  note  ?  " 

''  On,  it  is  all  my  fault,"  sobbed  Angela  ; 
*'  my  head  was  so  full  of  the  races  and  my 
dress,  and  everything  else  that  I  forgot  all 
about  it." 

Mr.  Robinson  shpped  his  hands  into  his 
trousers  pockets  and  paced  the  room. 

"  A  pretty  position  you've  put  me  into 
with  your  forget  fulness.  What  the  deuce 
am  I  to  say  to  Thurston  ?  " 

His  remark  met  with  no  response ;  Angela 
was  busy  drying  her  eyes. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  length,  '*  when  there 
is  anything  unpleasant  to  be  done,  the  sooner 
it  is  done  the  better  ;  thinking  about  it  won't 
mend  matters."  So  saying,  he  took  up  his 
hat,  and  left  the  house. 

Angela  sat  thinking  and  sobbing.  Then 
she  stopped  crying  and  gave  all  her  attention 
to  thinlong.  Finally  she  took  a  long  look 
at  her  mother's  photo  ;  then  at  her  father's  ; 
and  finally  she  began  to  laugh  softly  to 
herself. 
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Mr.  Robinson  was  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive 
just  as  Thurston  was  on  the  point  of  setting 
out  from  his  lodgings. 

An  explanation  and  a  generous  apology 
met  with  a  ready  and  no  less  generous  ac- 
ceptance. Mr.  Robinson  insisted  on 
Thurston  returning  with  him  to  receive  an 
apology  as  well  from  his  daughter. 

'*  Come  here,  Angela/'  Mr.  Robinson  called 
out  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  house. 
'  *  I  have  made  my  peace  with  Robert ; 
come  and  do  likewise.'* 

Angela  heard ;  she  gave  a  few  finishing 
touches  to  her  hair,  settled  a  rufSe  in  her 
dress,  and  then  sailed  sweetly  out  to  meet 
them. 

As  she  caught  sight  of  Robert,  her  face 
flushed,  and  for  a  moment  she  hesitated. 
Then  she  recovered  herself,  '*  Dad,"  she 
said,  turning  to  Mr.  Robinson,  "  please 
leave  us." 

Mr.  Robinson  was  thunderstruck.  '  *  Eh  1 
What?  Leave  you,  you,  Angela?  What 
the—" 

"  Don't  swear,  dad;  go  and  look  at  the 
flowers  in  the  garden,"  replied  Angela,  with 
a  delicious  touch  of  impertinence ;  then, 
without  waiting  for  any  further  response, 
she  took  the  astonished  Robert  by  the  arm, 
drew  him  into  the  drawing-room,  and  closed 
the  door. 

Mr.  Robiuson  heard  the  lock  click  with  a 
face  that  expressed  blank  astonishment. 

"  Wdl !  "  he  said.       "  Well.        The  im- 
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pertinent  little — Ivord  !  I'm —  !  *'  He  began 
to  perspire  ;  then  he  caught  sight  of  a  paint- 
ing of  his  wife  that  himg  in  the  hall. 

As  he  gazed  at  it  the  lines  of  his  face 
softened.  He  heard  a  ripple  of  laughter 
from  the  drawing-room.  The  love  of  old, 
the  love  for  his  daughter,  struggled  for  an 
instant  with  his  offended  dignity.  Only 
for  an  Instant ;  then  Mr.  Robinson  took  his 
hat  from  the  peg  again,  and  went  into  the 
garden — to  look  at  the  flowers  ! 

Meanwhile,  m  the  drawing-room  a  very 
pretty  but  very  brief  tableau  was  being 
enacted.  Robert  and  Angela  were  sitting 
on  one  of  those  tantaHsing  three-seated 
lounges  of  which  the  arm  rest  is  always  in 
the  way.  Angela  leaned  back  and  Robert 
leaned  forward.      Then  she  spoke. 

''  Bob?" 

No  reply. 

^\Robert?" 

Still   no  answer. 

"Mr.  Thurston?"  A  hand  was  laid 
lightly  on  his  arm. 

''  Miss — er — Angela,"    he    murmured. 

' '  That's  better.  Bob.  Do  you  know,  I 
really  am  sorry.  I  didn't  mean  any  harm 
I  thought — oh — ^you  know  father  is  so — oh — 
Bob,  Bob,  if  you  don't  forgive  me  I  shall — " 
Angela  was  desperate.  "  I  shall  cry," 
she  suddenly  annoimced  triumphantly.  "  I 
shall — I  SHAIylv."  Out  came  two  square 
inches  of  filmy  lace,  when  Bob  stretched  out 
his  hand.      ' '  No  you  won't,"  he  said  quietly, 
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taking  her  ha«.d,  "  You'll  kiss  me,"  and  he 
attempted  to  draw  her  to  him. 

**  Robert  you  are  hurting  my  arm,"  said 
Angela,  peeping  from  behind  the  lace  square. 

' '  D — I  beg  pardon — confound  these  stupid 
divisions,"  said  Bob.  ''  Angela,  there's  room 
for  two  here.      Will  you  come  ?  " 

The  tone  of  his  voice  was  persuasive  ;  his 
gesture  was  more  so — Angela,  with  a  show  of 
resistance  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
skilled  coquette  went ;  but  the  division  on 
the  lounge  was  not  built  for  two,  and — 

Mr.  RobiUv^^on  had  been  pacing  the  walk, 
looking  not  at  the  flowers,  but  at  his  boots. 
*'  Little  mmx,"  he  muttered  gently,  ''  I'll 
have  my  revenge."  He  walked  over  the 
lawn  to  the  drawing-room  window  and 
peeped  in.  A  very  pretty  sight  met  his 
gaze.  ''  This  beats  dove-cooing,"  he  said 
softly.  Then  he  pushed  the  French  window 
open  wider  and  entered  quietly. 

*'  Well,  well,"  he  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
' '  you  two  seem  to  be  going  it  pretty  strong. 
Angela,  my  dear,  when  I  made  love  to  your 
mother  I  always  took  care  that  there  was  no 
third  party  to  our  love-making." 

Angela  gave  a  little  scream.  Thurston 
looked  at  Mr.  Robinson  dumbly,  but  with 
eyes  full  of  an  eloquent  appeal  that  Mr. 
Robinson  could  not  fail  to  observe. 

' '  It's  all  right,  Thurston,  my  boy.  Take 
her — take  her,"  he  said,  with  a  general  sweep 
of  his  hand.  * '  Angela,  my  dear,  you  have 
dropped  your  handkerchief." 
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Then  he  pulled  out  his  watch. 

*'  I  suppose  you  will  think  yourselves  ill- 
used  if  I  say  it  is  late  ?  "  he  asked  quizzingly. 

The  two  bright  young  faces  expressed  keen 
disappointment. 

'^  Well— weU,"  said  he,  ''  I'll  give  you  half 
an  hour  more — as  it  is  a  special  occasion." 
Then  he  left  the  room  without  waiting  to 
hear  their  thanks. 
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If  the  Right  Reverend  the  I^ord  Bishop  of 
Mangrove  Island  had  been  a  mere  layman,  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  he  woiild  have 
relieved  his  feelings  by  the  utterance  of  the 
well-known  comminatory   monosyllable. 

But  being  as  he  was,  the  head  of  the 
Anglican  Church  in  an  important  British 
Colony,  he  felt  it  was  due  to  the  dignity  and 
to  the  sacred  character  of  his  position  to 
express  himself  by  other  methods  ;  and  so 
he  merely  gave  vent  to  a  deep  sigh  expressive 
of  profotmd  sorrow,  and  smoothed  away  a 
frown  of  annoyance  with  a  hand  as  white 
and  soft  as  a  woman's.  The  lyord  Bishop 
was  at  breakfast,  seated  opposite  the  partner 
of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  in  the  pleasant 
morning-room  of  ''  Bishop's  Palace."  The 
room,  a  large  and  lofty  apartment,  situated 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  furnished  in  a  some- 
what severe  and  ecclesiastical  manner  though 
withal  handsomely,  commimicated  by  means 
of  wide  glass-doors  with  a  stone-terrace  or 
balcony ;  beyond  this  lay  the  lawn  still 
looking  green  and  fresh  from  its  over-night 
bath  of  dew.  Out  of  doors  the  sim  was 
shining  brightly,  the  cocoanut  palms  and 
other  trees  swaying  and  rustling  under 
the  gentle  caresses  of  a  light  sea-breeze ; 
while  on  the  terrace  a  pair  of  merry  little 
wrens,  completely  oblivious,  or  utterly  fear- 
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less  of  the  neaj*  presence  of  two  human  beings, 
kept  up  a  constant  stream  of  jerky  chatter. 
These  harmonious  surroundings  and  the 
pleasant  atmospherical  conditions  of  the  day- 
exerted,  however,  no  soothing  influence  over 
the  lyord  Bishop.  Indeed  he  seemed  much 
disturbed  in  mind  ;  so  much  so,  that  he  paid 
not  the  least  attention  to  the  dish  of 
**  devilled  kidneys ''  that  lay  in  front  of  him 
— his  favourite  breakfast  dish.  The  cause 
of  his  perturbation  was  not  far  to  seek. 
Propped  up  against  the  toast-rack  by  his 
side  was  a  letter,  on  which  he  was  bestowing 
his  closest  attention,  reading  it  over  and 
over  again.  At  last  he  looked  up  and  stared 
thoughtfully  at  a  discontented  looking  hen, 
that  was  wandering  aimlessly  about  the  lawn 
in  the  hope  of  picking  up  a  stray  worm. 
Absorbed  in  meditation,  he  failed  to  hear 
the  soft  voice  of  his  wife  inviting  him  to  re- 
plenish his  empty  cup  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  invitation  was  repeated  and  in  a  louder 
tone,  that  he  paid  due  regard  to  it.  His 
wife,  a  woman  well  skilled,  as  most  women 
are,  in  the  art  of  reading  a  man's  mood  by 
the  indications  of  his  countenance,  marked 
with  her  observant  eye  the  still  lingering 
traces  of  the  frown  on  the  episcopal  brow. 

'*  What  is  it  now  Edward  dear?''  she 
asked. 

**  It's  that  fellow  Bumham  again,"  he 
rephed  wearily — ''  Another  letter  of  com- 
plaint— making  the  twenty-sixth  I  have  re- 
ceived since  my  arrival  in  the  Diocese." 
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He  handed  her  the  letter.  Adjusting  a 
pair  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles  on  the  bridge 
of  her  delicately-shaped  nose,  she  began  to 
read  : — 

Waimuri,    Manadeen    River. 

Most  Noble  and  Grand 
Reverend  Sir, — 

This  letter  will  bring  information  to  your 
Worshipful  and  most  wise  senses  of  mind. 
I  beg  your  honour  to  take  notice  of  it.  Sir, 
this  is  the  fifth  time  I  been  to  Parson  Bumham 
for  baptising  my  child.  Parson  Burnham 
he  not  there  he  gone  a  bush  and  no  one  know 
when  he  to  return — the  catechis  a  most  idle 
and  oudacious  vagabon  he  say  he  can't  do 
nothing — if  the  child  die  now  Satan  will  get 
it.      I  beg  Your  Worship  to  do  the  justice. 

Your  affectionate  and  humble  servant, 

Hezekiah  Mertens. 

"Dear  me:  a  most  unpleasant  letter,*' 
said  his  wife,  "you  will  be  forced  to  take 
notice  of  it.  Why  not  write  and  ask  Mr. 
Burnham  to  come  and  spend  a  few  days, 
when  you  can  settle  the  matter  with  a  quiet 
talk?*'  ''You  know  perfectly  well,  my 
dear  Theodosia,"  replied  His  lyordship,  "how 
often  I  have  done  so  ;  but  Burnham  always 
contrives  some  excuse  for  not  coming.  He 
is  either  just  off  on  a  visit  to  some  sick 
Indians,  or  he  has  just  returned,  or  something 
else." 

"  Well,  Edward,   if   the   moimtain   won't 
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come  to  Mahwnet,  Mahomet  must  go  to  the 
mountain.  Pay  him  a  visit  of  inspection." 
Ha,  the  very  thing  :  My  dear  that  is  a 
remarkably  clever  idea  of  yours.  I  will  go 
at  once  and  write  to  warn  him  of  my  visit/' 
and  the  Bishop  rose  from  the  table. 

' '  I  should  not  do  that,  Edward  ;  take  him 
by  surprise.  You  will  then  be  able  to  judge 
more  accurately  of  the  extent  of  his  work.*' 

*'  Theodosia  you  surpass  yourself  in  the 
brilliancy  of  your  suggestions,'*  said  the 
Bishop.  ''  What  a  fortunate  man  I  am  to 
possess  such  a  clever  wife,'*  he  added  as  he 
was  leaving  the  room. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  here  that  the 
present  Bishop,  Edward  Stephen  Sawyer, 
had  only  been  some  six  months  or  so  in  the  See 
of  Mangrove  Island.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  career  there  the  Rev.  Marcus 
Burnham  had  been  a  ''  thorn  in  his  side.'* 
Almost  on  his  arrival  the  Bishop  had  engaged 
in  a  brisk  passage-of-arms  with  the  reverend 
gentleman,  since  which  occasion  ''arms  and 
excursions  '*  had  been  continual  on  both 
sides. 

Now  the  Rev.  Marcus  Bumham  was  forty- 
two  years  old  and  a  bachelor.  Broadly 
built  in  body,  but  very  active,  he  had  a  round 
jolly  face,  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
which  was  unfailing  good  humour.  A 
thorough  sportsman  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  he  was  an  ardent  fisherman,  a  mag- 
nificent shot  and  played  a  good  game  of  whist ; 
and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  could  on 
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occasion  more  than  hold  his  own  at  poker 
or  at  loo. 

Possessed  at  one  time  of  ample  private 
means,  he  had  held  a  small  country  living  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties  of  England. 
There  amongst  the  neighbouring  gentry  he 
had  established  for  himself  a  great  reputation 
as  a  '*  hard  rider  to  hounds,"  and  his 
'  worldly  bonhomie  *  made  him  a  welcome 
visitor  at  most  houses. 

But  one  fine  day  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
for  some  time  past,  without  heeding  it,  he 
had  been  living  on  his  capital — and  to  so 
serious  an  extent  that  only  by  living  in  the 
most  economical  manner,  and  by  an  entire 
change  of  his  present  mode  of  life,  could  he 
avoid  being  plunged  into  debt.  Being  a 
man  of  sense  he  decided  that  life  under 
those  conditions  would  not  be  worth  living, 
and  determined  in  order  to  rehabilitate  his 
fortunes,  to  seek  a  colonial  appointment. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  local  magnate,  an 
influential  Tory,  he  succeeded  at  last  in  getting 
appointed  to  the  Rectory  of  Manadeen  in  the 
Colony  of  Mangrove  Island  ;  and  here  he  had 
now  been  some  four  or  five  years. 

The  little  riverside  hamlet,  or  village  of 
Manadeen,  lies  some  one  hundred  miles  up  a 
large  river  of  the  same  name,  and  the  locality 
for  several  miles  round  about  it  is  noted, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Colony,  as  a  "game-producing'*  district. 
The  river  and  its  small  tributaries  teem  with 
fish  ;  and  in  its  forests  are  to  be  found  wild 
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animals  of  evgy  description,  from  the  wily 
jaguar  to  the  tiny  acourie.  It  is  in  short  a 
*'  sportsman's  paradise/' 

In  these  circumstances  Burnham  found  the 
new  phase  of  his  existence  by  no  means  an 
unpleasant  one  ;  although  it  was  impossible 
for  him  at  times  to  avoid  looking  back  on  his 
former  life  with  a  touch  of  pardonable  regret, 
and  a  great  longing  for  the  return  of  those 
happy  days.  He  was,  nevertheless,  recon- 
ciled to  his  lot. 

His  sporting  instincts  were  as  keen  as 
ever ;  for  to  make  use  of  his  favourite  quota- 
tion, when  rallied  on  this  proclivity,  ''Caelum 
non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  curnmt.'' 
His  devotion  to  his  favourite  pursuits  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  be  absent  from 
home  for  days  at  a  stretch  on  long  journeys, 
undertaken  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  sick  Indians  and  spreading  amongst 
them  the  wholesome  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
but  in  reality  only  to  gratify  his  appetite  for 
slaughter.  To  tell  the  truth  he  was  very 
seldom  at  home,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his 
parishioners  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Under  the  regime  of  the  late  Bishop  these 
derelictions  of  duty  had  been  more  or  less 
winked  at ;  for  he  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Burnham's  and  had  often  enjoyed  his  hos- 
pitality at  Manadeen.  But  on  the  arrival 
of  his  successor  certain  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  who  considered  themselves  ag- 
grieved by  Burnham's  neglect,  complained. 

The  present   Bishop  held  that   Burnham 
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as  rector  of  Manadeen,  was  bound  to  reside 
entirely  at  his  rectory  ;  and  he  objected  very 
strongly  to  his  roving  about  the  country. 
This  view  of  the  matter,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  very  far  from  proving  acceptable  to 
Bamham  ;  and  he  urged  in  opposition  that 
his  appomtment  was  semi-missionary  in 
character,  and  that  it  was  not  only  desirable 
but  also  a  part  of  his  duty  to  visit  all  quarters 
of  his  district. 

Although  the  matter  had  not  been  definitely 
settled  as  yet,  there  had  been  a  battle  royal 
between  the  two  contending  parties  ;  and  the 
whole  affair  had  culminated,  as  the  reader 
will  have  already  seen,  in  the  receipt  by  His 
Ivordship  of  the  twenty-sixth  letter  of  com- 
plaint and  a  decision  on  his  part  to  pay 
Burnham  a  surprise  visit  of  inspection. 

At  a  protracted  interview  with  his  sec- 
retary, and  after  many  references  to  the  local 
directory  and  frequent  consulting  of  his  own 
engagement  book.  His  Lordship  eventually 
fixed  upon  Tuesday  fortnight  as  the  most 
convenient  day  for  starting  on  his  travels. 
He  foimd  that  by  means  of  a  little  steamer 
he  could  reach  a  place  of  the  name  of  Wirri- 
bisiri,  a  spot  five  or  six  miles  distant  from 
Manadeen.  At  this  place  he  was  told  he 
could  easily  procure  a  boat  to  convey  him  to 
his  destination.  Following  the  advice  of  his 
wife  he  did  not  write  to  Bumham.  His 
secretary,  however,  a  great  friend  of  Bum- 
ham's,  perceiving  how  the  land  lay  resolved, 
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xinknown  to  the  Bishop,  to  drop  him  a  note 
of  warning,  which  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
are  curious  is  given  below.  It  was  short 
and  to  the  point. 

"  Dear  Burnham, — 

Teddy  is  off  on  tour  up  your  way.      Look 
out  for  squalls  : 

Yours  ever. 

Thos.   Jorkins.*' 

When  the  parson  read  the  letter,  which 
was  some  days  previous  to  His  Lordship's 
expected  arrival,  he  smiled  grimly  to  himself 
and  there  was  a  malicious  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
* '  I'll  teach  the  old  buffer  to  come  interfering 
with  me  in  my  district,"  he  muttered.  "  I 
must  make  arrangements  to  give  him  a 
fitting  reception,''  and  he  chuckled.  That 
chucMe  boded  nothing  pleasant  for  His 
Lordship  ;  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to 
have  seen  and  heard  Bumham  at  that 
moment  in  all  likelihood  his  visit  would  have 
been  abandoned. 

At  seven  on  the  morning  of  the  appointed 
day  the  Lord  Bishop,  attired  in  the  every 
day  garb  of  his  high  office,  with  his  white 
umbrella  waved  a  smiling  good-bye  to  his 
wife,  as  the  steamer  tiirning  her  head  up- 
river,  began  to  plough  her  way  through  the 
muddy  waters. 

Of  that  journey  there  is  nothing  to  record. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  four  o'clock  in  the 
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afternoon  when  the  steamer  reached  Wirri- 
bisiri,  the  terminus  ;  that  the  Bishop  was  hot, 
dusty,  and  uncomfortable  ;  and  that  his  head 
ached  abominably  from  the  noise  of  the 
machinery. 

The  lyord  Bishop  stood  on  the  upper  deck, 
his  bag  beside  him,  and  gazed  disconsolately 
at  the  view  presented  to  his  gaze.  On  the 
stelling  immediately  before  him  loafed  several 
indolent-looking  men.  Just  beyond  the 
stelling  stood  a  long,  low-storied  building 
surrounded  by  a  wide  gallery.  From  the 
presence  of  a  couple  of  men  in  police  uniform, 
the  Bishop  rightly  conjectured  that  this  was 
the  PoHce  Station.  Clustered  close  to  the 
station  were  half-a-dozen  huts  or  wooden 
shanties.  Beyond  these  there  were  no  other 
signs  of  human  habitation,  the  thick  bush 
closing  in  everywhere.  "  What  a  forlorn 
looking  place,*'  thought  His  Lordship,  as 
gripping  his  bag,  he  stepped  cautiously 
along  the  gangway  plank,  and  on  to  the  little 
stelling.  He  looked  around.  No  one  came 
forward  to  take  his  bag,  and  he  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  proceed. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  stelling  he  caught 
sight  of  the  half-recumbent  figure  of  a  man, 
lazily  tearing  at  a  piece  of  sugar-cane  with 
strong  white  teeth.  He  turned  his  steps 
in  that  direction  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
man. 

*'  My  good  man,  can  I  have  a  boat?  " 
he  enquired.  The  man,  continuing  his 
occupation,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Bishop  in  a 
comprehensive  stare,  but  uttered  not  a  word. 
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His  Lordship,  after  waiting  in  irritated 
silence  for  a  reply  to  his  question  was  angrily 
about  to  repeat  it,  when  he  heard  the  sound 
of  footsteps  behind  him. 

Turning,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
one  of  the  policemen  who,  recognising  the 
clerical  style  and  quality  of  the  Bishop's 
garments,  concluded  him  a  visitor  of  im- 
portance and  therefore  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

'*  Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  sir  ?  "  said 
the  policeman  saluting. 

''  You  can,"  replied  the  Bishop.  *'  I 
want  a  boat  to  take  me  to  Mr.  Burnham's. 
I'm  the  Bishop." 

The  policeman  looked  doubtful. 

' '  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Bishop  you  won't  be  able 
to  find  one.  But  if  you  come  up  to  the 
Station  I  will  look  about  for  one." 

Shouldering  the  bag  and  followed  by  His 
Lordship  he  led  the  way  to  the  Station. 
Having  made  him  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
he  left  him  to  his  own  devices  and  went  off 
to  proem e  a  boat. 

Five  o'clock  struck  and  half -past  five  passed 
away  without  any  sign  of  the  returning 
policeman.  To  the  Bishop,  waiting  in  uncom- 
fortable suspense,  the  minutes  seemed  like 
hours.  Pacing  up  and  down  the  gallery  in 
an  agitated  frame  of  mind  he  began  to  grow 
anxious.  The  sun  was  on  the  point  of  sink- 
ing to  its  resting  place  when  to  His  Lordship's 
relief  the  policeman  returned. 

"  I  have  got  a  small  batteau,  sir,"  he  said, 
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"  and  you  had  better  start  at  once  so  as  to 
get  as  much  of  the  tide  as  possible.'* 

Without  delay  they  proceeded  to  the 
stelling  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  small 
batteau  with  three  men.  Embarking  in  this 
His  Lordship  bade  the  policeman  a  warm 
farewell,  after  which  the  boat  pushed  off. 
Night  had  by  this  time  completely  fallen  ; 
so  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Bishop  strove  to 
catch  glimpses  of  that  wonderful  tropical 
scenery  he  had  heard  so  much  of.  The 
regular  soft  splash  of  the  paddles  and  the 
lapping  of  the  water  against  the  bow  of  the 
boat  as  she  sped  on  her  way  murmured  to  his 
jaded  senses  a  gentle  lullaby  ;  he  went  fast 
asleep. 

Awaking  with  a  start  he  found  that  the 
boat  had  stopped  and  that  the  men  were 
talking  in  low  tones.  By  the  light  of  a 
lantern  held  by  one  of  them  he  discerned  a 
crazy  set  of  landing  steps  to  which  the  boat 
was  moored.  He  concluded  that  they  had 
arrived  at  Manadeen,  this  opinion  on  enquiry 
being  confirmed  by  the  steersman,  who  then 
requested  His  Lordship  to  land. 

The  Bishop,  scrambling  clumsily  from 
the  boat  gained  the  summit  of  the  tide-washed 
stage.  The  steersman  then  brought  up  his 
bag  and  umbrella  and  directed  him  to  proceed 
along  a  path  leading  from  the  steps ;  this 
path,  he  said,  would  bring  him  to  a  little 
hill  on  the  summit  of  which  Burnham*s 
house  was  situated. 

Having  given  these  directions,  he  explained 
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to  the  Bishop  that  the  men  were  in  a  great 
hurry  to  return,  or  else  he  would  have  been 
most  happy  to  guide  him  in  person.  He 
regained  his  seat ;  then  with  a  sonorous 
good-night  from  the  men,  the  boat  swung 
off  into  the  darkness. 

Left  alone,  His  Lordship  listened  till  the 
last  echoes  of  their  paddle-beats  had  died 
away.  He  was  afraid  to  move  ;  the  absolute 
inky  blackness  and  the  utter  silence,  broken 
only  by  a  chorus  of  lusty-throated  frogs, 
dismayed  him.  Even  the  canopy  of  heaven 
was  hidden  by  a  thick  veil  of  dark  clouds, 
obscuring  the  friendly  light  of  the  stars. 
Visions  of  alligators,  snakes  and  tigers  came 
vividly  before  his  eyes ;  the  snapping  of  a 
twig  or  the  rustle  of  a  dry  leaf  startled  him 
beyond  measure.  Pulling  himself  together 
with  an  effort,  however,  he  took  up  his  bag 
and  cautiously  feeling  his  way  by  the  aid  of 
the  umbrella,  with  slow  steps  set  out  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  boatman. 

Slowly  and  surely  he  went  along,  now 
stumbling  and  almost  falling  headlong  over 
the  root  of  a  tree,  now  splashing  through 
a  soft  and  miry  place,  now  hesitating  and 
gazing  fearfully  around  as  a  slight  noise 
attracted  his  attention. 

Ever  onward  he  plodded,  till  he  became 
sensible  of  a  distinct  elevation  in  the  character 
of  the  ground ;  the  path  became  harder  and 
so  easier  to  his  weary  feet.  Along  this  he 
travelled  at  a  greater  pace,  though  still  slowly, 
till  he  was  suddenly  brought  to  a  full  stop 
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at  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  into 
the  parson's  house. 

The  house  itself  was  closely  barred  and 
shuttered  ;  no  welcome  gleam  of  light  showed 
through  its  windows,  a  circumstance  which 
lent  it  an  air  of  desolation  and  solitude  that 
struck  a  chill  to  the  Bishop's  heart.  His 
Lordship  climbed  the  steps  and  knocked 
gently  at  the  door.  Gaining  no  response  he 
knocked  again  and  yet  again.  The  silence 
was  unbroken.  Rendered  desperate  by  the 
prospect  of  a  night  in  the  open  air,  he  grasped 
his  umbrella  firmly  in  both  hands  and  with 
its  handle  smote  the  door  loud  and  long. 
Desisting  for  a  few  moments  to  gain  his 
breath  he  heard  the  sound  of  shuffling  foot- 
steps ;  he  redoubled  his  clamour. 

The  footsteps  approached  the  door,  then 
stopped  ;  and  a  woman's  shrill  voice  addressed 
him. 

"  Eh  :  Eh  :  is  who  dis  knacking  so  loud 
dis  time  de  night  ?  " 

'*  My  good  woman,  I've  come  to  visit  Mr. 
Burnham.      Let  me  in,"  said  the  Bishop. 

'*  I  is  not  going  to  open  de  door,"  replied 
the  woman.  *'  You  is  some  outlawdy 
creature  come  fo  steal  de  parson's  tings.** 

' '  I  assure  you  good  soul,  that  I  have  not 
come  with  that  intent.      Oh  do  let  me  in." 

The  Bishop's  voice  took  on  a  plaintive 
and  entreatmg  tone. 

' '  Go  away :  de  parson  gone  a  bush," 
answered  the  woman  deaf  to  all  entreaties 
and  adamant  to  his  plaintive  tones. 
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After  some  moments  of  vain  expostulation 
her  footsteps  were  again  heard — this  time 
retreating. 

His  L/ordship  gave  way  to  his  justly- 
aroused  passion  ;  he  executed  a  war-dance 
of  anger  on  the  steps,  banging  with  might 
and  main  on  the  inhospitable  door,  and 
shouting  loudly  to  the  woman.  But  all  this 
was  to  no  purpose.  Resigning  himself  at 
last  to  the  force  of  circumstances  be  pre- 
pared to  spend  the  night  on  the  steps.  To 
add  to  his  discomfort  the  rain  now  began  to 
fall  in  torrents,  wetting  and  chilling  him  to 
the  marrow.  Go  back  he  would  not ;  he 
dared  not  face  again  the  horrors  of  that  path. 
Besides  the  boat  was  gone  ;  so  no  alternative 
remained  to  him  except  to  stay  where  he 
was. 

He  opened  his  umbrella  to  protect  himself 
from  the  falling  rain,  and  crouching  under 
it  sought  forgetfulness  of  his  troubles  in 
sleep  ;  hungry,  wet  and  weary,  he  at  last 
dropped  into  an  uncomfortable  .doze.  At 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  if  His  Lordship 
had  not  been  slumbering,  he  would  have 
heard  the  sound  of  oars,  and  a  man's  voice — 
singing  in  a  pleasant  baritone,  the  words  of 
an  old  hunting  refrain — 

' '  We  must  go  hunting  to-day  ; 
All  nature  looks  smiling  and  gay." 

The  song  came  nearer  and  nearer  till  at 
last  a  man  ran  lightly  up  the  steps  only  to 
stumble  heavily  over  the   sleeping   Bishop. 
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"  Heavens  :  who  is  this  ?  who  are  you  ?  " 
fell  in  quick  questions  from  Bumham,  for 
it  was  he.  '"Is  that  you,  Mr.  Burnham  ?  *' 
said  a  meek  voice,  *'  It  is  I — the  Bishop.'' 
*'  What  ?  the  Bishop  of  Mangrove  Island  ?  *' 
said  Burnham  in  tones  of  well-acted  surprise. 

"  The  same." 

*  *  Great  heavens,  my  Lord  :  why  did  you 
not  write  to  let  me  know  of  your  visit  ? 
And  why  did  you  not  seek  admittance  to  the 
house  ?  '' 

' '  I  did,  Mr.  Burnham  ;  but  your  servant 
evidently  thought  I  was  a  burglar  and  left 
me  severely  alone.'*  Burnham  laughed  in 
his  sleeve  but  said  nothing,  being  occupied 
in  trying  to  arouse  his  servant.  He  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  getting  the  door  open  to 
them.  "  My  lyord,  you  must  be  himgry," 
said  Burnham  on  their  entrance.  '  *  Indeed 
I  am,"  said  the  Bishop.  '*  You  must  allow 
me  to  get  you  something,"  said  Burnham  ; 
and  he  went  off  to  give  instructions  to  the 
servant.  He  returned  in  a  short  while 
looking  very  gloomy.  * '  I  am  sorry  to  find 
my  Lord  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  house  beyond  a  couple  of  eggs  and  a 
piece  of  bread.  My  suppUes,  which  I  ex- 
pected would  have  arrived  in  my  absence, 
have  not  turned  up.  I  regret  it  very  much, 
for  your  Lordship's  sake  ;  but  I  assure  you 
we  country  parsons  are  often  reduced  to 
great  straits." 

The  Bishop  murmured  some  unintelligible 
reply,  which  Burnham  took  to  be  an  apologetic 
acceptance. 
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The  eggs  were  soon  cooked  and  the  Bishop 
was  not  long  in  devouring  them.  The 
cravings  of  his  hunger  were  not  appeased ; 
but  he  was  thankful  for  small  mercies.  On 
the  conclusion  of  this  slight  repast  he  signified 
to  Burnham  his  desire  to  go  roimd  his  district. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  his  time  was  limited 
he  asked  that  a  start  might  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible.  Burnham  suggested  eight 
o'clock  that  mornmg  which  met  with  His 
Lordship's  approval. 

But  a  sudden  thought  struck  him.  *  *  How 
will  you  manage  about  provisions  ?  '*  he 
asked 

''Oh:  that  will  be  all  right/'  replied 
Burnham.  "  We  shall  get  plenty  of  good 
wholesome  food  in  the  Indian  villages." 

They  then  retired  to  snatch  a  few  hours 
sleep,  but  not  before  Burnham  had  again 
startled  His  Lordship. 

"  Of  course  you  brought  a  revolver  with 
you,   my  Lord  ?  "  he  said. 

' '  Bless  my  soul :  a  revolver  ?     What  for?" 
replied  the  Bishop  hastily. 

"  Oh,  it  is  of  no  importance.  Only  there 
is  a  possibility  of  our  encotmtering  snakes 
in  the  course  of  our  journey.  However  I 
will  bring  a  gun." 

"  Do  so  by  all  means,  Burnham,  I  hope 
you  are  a  good  shot."  "  Tolerably  so — my 
Lord — tolerably  so.  Frequent  encounters 
of  this  nature  have  given  me  plenty  of 
practice — "  was  Burnham's  rejoinder.  "  I 
sincerely  trust  we  shall  have  no  need  to  put 
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your  skill  to  the  proof.  Good  night :  " 
said  the  Bishop. 

The  Bishop  went  into  his  room,  which  by 
the  way  was  dark  ;  and  for  the  space  of  half- 
an-honr  silence  reigned  in  the  house. 

Then  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  arose  the 
sounds  of  a  great  disturbance  proceeding 
from  the  direction  of  the  Bishop's  room. 

At  the  first  sound  Burnham  gave  a  guilty 
start,  and  a  malicious  smile  spread  itself  over 
his  broad  features.  He  composed  his  coun- 
tenance however,  as  after  a  more  violent  up- 
roar, the  door  of  the  Bishop's  room  burst 
open,  and  his  Lordship  scantily  attired,  came 
rushing  out  with  a  terror-stricken  counten- 
ance. He  caught  sight  of  Burnham. 
"  Help  me  :  Help  me,  Burnham  :  *'  he  cried 
wildly,  rushing  up  to  him.  "  My  Lord, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  "  '*  There  are  all  sorts 
of  animals  in  that  room — snakes — !" 
'*  Snakes  ?  *'  echoed  Burnham. 

' '  Yes,  I  tell  you  ;  there  is  one  brute  coiled 
up  in  my  bed  under  the  sheets.  I  was  just 
gettmg  in,  when  my  hand  touched  the  foul 
thing."     The  Bishop  shuddered. 

"  111  just  take  the  gun  and  investigate 
matters,'*  said  Burnham. 

He  got  a  light  and  carrying  the  gim  entered 
the  room,  the  Bishop  remaining  outside. 

Bang  :  Bang  :  Bang  : 

Three  reports  shook  the  walls  of  the  house 
and  made  His  Lordship  almost  jump  out  of 
his  skin  from  fright. 

In  a  few  moments  Burnham  re-appeared 
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dragging  after  J;iim  the  dead  bodies  of  a  large 
yellow-tail  snake,  and  of  a  monkey. 

'*  Your  lyordship  has  indeed  had  a  most 
miraculous  escape/'  he  said.  '*  This  snake 
is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  in  the  Colony. 
No  man  bitten  by  it  has  even  been  known  to 
recover.** 

"Merciful  heavens:  what  an  escape:*' 
the  Bishop  murmured. 

But  if  His  lyordship  had  not  been  in  such 
a  state  of  trepidation  or  had  the  smoke  from 
the  gun-shots  not  been  quite  so  thick,  he 
would  have  observed  that  the  snake's  head 
had  been  cut  off  as  if  with  a  knife,  and  that 
it  had  been  dead  many  hours. 

'*  Now  I  think  you  may  safely  return  to 
your  room  again,"  said  Burnham.  *'  I 
would  rather  have  a  shake  down  here  if  you 
would  not  mind,"  answered  the  Bishop. 
Burnham  arranged  a  make-shift  bed  on  the 
table  ;  then  left  the  Bishop  in  order  to  seek 
repose  in  his  own  room. 

At  seven  o'clock  he  returned  to  wake 
His  lyordship.  The  Bishop's  face  and  hands 
were  flushed  and  hot ;  his  eyes  were  blood- 
shot, his  temples  throbbing ;  he  had  not 
slept  a  wink  and  he  was  feeling  thoroughly 
wretched  and  ill. 

"  Er,  I  fear  I  have  a  touch  of  fever,"  he 
said  to  Burnham  with  a  forlorn  smile.  '  *  It 
must  have  been  that  rain  last  night." 

Burnham  felt  his  pulse,  then  placed  his 
hand  on  the  hot  brow.  "  You  are  in  for  a 
bad  attack  of  malarial  fever,"  he  replied 
gravely. 
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' '  Malaria,  eh  ?  That*s  serious,  is  it  not  ?  '* 
said  His  Lordship  quickly. 

*  *  Yes,  indeed,  my  Lord  ;  it  is  a  thing  which 
must  be  taken  in  hand  at  once ;  or  else 
serious  consequences  are  likely  to  arise. 
Unfortimately  we  have  no  doctor  here/* 

*'  I  think  I  had  better  go  back  to  town,'* 
the  Bishop  said. 

' '  It  will  be  a  pity  to  forego  the  inspection, 
my  Lord,  more  especially  as  it  is  such  fine 
weather — '* 

**  Fine  weather?  '*  interrupted  His  Lord- 
ship, *'  why  it's  raining/' 

' '  Oh  :  that  is  fine  weather  for  this  part  of 
the  country,''  Bumham  replied. 

' '  Good  heavens  :  what  a  life  you  must 
lead  in  this  benighted  spot." 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  complain,  my  Lord. 
I  strive  to  do  my  duty  without  a  thought 
of  anything  better."  Bumham  said  this 
with  a  saintly  look  on  his  face,  which  im- 
pressed the  Bishop  exceedingly. 

*'  But  if  you  wiU  let  me,"  continued  Burn- 
ham,  '  *  I  will  try  to  patch  you  up.  I  have 
some  skill — ^very  little  I  fear  in  such  matters." 

**  I  should  not  dream  of  inconveniencing 
you  to  such  an  extent,  my  dear  Bumham," 
said  the  Bishop,  looking  very  alarmed.  *'  I 
shall  return  to  town,"  he  added  in  a  decided 
tone  of  voice. 

"  That  will  be  the  wisest  plan,"  assented 
Bumham.  "  We  can  then  have  the  visit 
of  inspection  whenever  you  feel  fit  enough. 
But  don't  forget  to  write  and  to  let  me  know 
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before  you  come ;  so  that  I  can  receive  your 
Ivordship  with  fitting  ceremony." 

"Oh,  most  certainly:  most  certainly:" 
said  the  Bishop  heartily. 

An  hour  later  the  Bishop  left  Manadeen 
in  the  parson's  comfortable  boat.  He  ar- 
rived in  town  early  next  day ;  for  the  boat- 
men, secretly  stimulated  by  promises  from 
Burnham,  pulled  hard  and  made  a  realty 
fast  passage. 

His  Lordship  was  laid  up  in  bed  for  three 
weeks ;  but  oh  :  how  glad  he  was  to  get  back 
to  his  own  home.  How  nice,  after  the  ex- 
periences he  had  undergone,  the  soft  bed 
and  dry  things  felt ;  how  savoury  and  how 
tempting  were  those  little  dishes  that  his 
wife  prepared.  His  blissful  feelings  cannot 
be  described. 

It  is  many  a  day  since  that  visit  of  in- 
spection ;  but  I  may  say  that  never  from 
that  time  has  His  Lordship  set  foot  again  in 
Bumham's  district.  Burnham  goes  on  in 
his  same  old  way,  hunting  and  fishing  to  his 
heart's  content ;  and  his  parishioners  have 
quite  given  up  complaining  of  him — ^they  see 
that  it  is  useless.  His  Lordship,  whenever 
Burnham' s  name  is  mentioned,  always  speaks 
of  him  as  * '  A  Pioneer  of  the  Church,  sir  : 
a  man  who  carries  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  a 
true  servant  of  the  Cross." 
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THE   PINK   DOMINO 

CHAPTER  I 

Mr.  Thomas  Tappleton  prides  himself  on 
his  popularity  with  the  fair  sex,  and  con- 
siders himself  no  mean  unit  in  the  social 
world  of  Mangrove  Island.  Indeed  he  is 
wont  to  boast  that  no  social  function  is  com- 
plete without  his  presence. 

Mr.  Tuppleton  lives  in  a  boarding-house, 
not  because  he  likes  it,  but  because  it  gives 
him  an  excuse  for  not  returning  the  hos- 
pitality he  receives.  He  is  looked  up  to 
with  awe  and  reverence  by  the  other  boarders, 
who  regard  hmi  as  a  great  social  swell ;  and 
his  condescension  in  living  there  always  fills 
them  with  amazement. 

It  is  after  dinner,  and  Mr.  Tuppleton  lies 
back  in  his  chair  in  the  corner  of  the  gallery 
that  is  sacred  to  him  ;  he  looks  as  if  he  were 
thinking  of  matters  of  great  importance. 

Evidently  his  thoughts  have  led  to  some 
definite  conclusion ;  for  he  suddenly  rises, 
walks  to  the  hat  stand,  takes  down  his  hat, 
and  arms  himself  with  a  crook-headed  cane. 

He  saunters  down  the  steps,  and  out  at  the 
gate,  then  crossing  the  road,  proceeds  in  the 
same  leisurely  manner  along  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  street.  A  walk  of  five  minutes' 
duration  brings  him  to  a  house  which  is 
tenanted   by   two   bachelors,    acquaintances 
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of  his.  He  raps  loudly  on  the  door  with  his 
cane,  and  without  waiting  for  permission  to 
enter,  passes  into  the  house. 

When  Tuppleton  turned  in  at  the  gate  the 
gallery  was  occupied  by  two  figures,  recum- 
bent in  the  depths  of  their  Berbice  chairs, 
and  each  gazing  half-drowsily  into  the  dim 
and  shadowy  garden  before  them. 

Tuppleton's  footsteps,  sounding  heavily 
on  the  steps,  roused  the  two  figures  to  full 
consciousness.  One  of  them,  a  burly  man 
named  Blagwin,  with  imexpected  swiftness, 
went  quickly  and  light  of  foot  to  the  lattice 
work  at  the  side  of  the  gallery'-,  and  peered 
through. 

He  returned  as  rapidly,  and  whispering  to 
his  companion,  '*  It's  that  ass,  Tuppleton, 
I'm  off,"  went  hot-foot  to  bed.  His  friend 
yawned,  Hfted  himself  lazily  to  his  feet,  and 
prepared  to  follow  in  the  same  direction,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  Tuppleton. 

Tuppleton,  perceiving  him,  came  forward 
calling  out  heartily  ' '  Hullo  !  Dexter,  just 
off  to  bed  ?  Well,  I'm  lucky  to  have  come 
in  the  nick  of  time  to  prevent  you." 

Dexter,  muttering  to  himself,  extended 
a  chilly  hand,  and  gave  Tuppleton  a  frigid 
invitation  to  seat  himself,  which  Tuppleton 
did  at  once,  while  his  host  resumed  his  former 
sprawling  posture.  Dexter  did  not  exert 
himself  to  make  conversation.  He  felt  sure 
that  Tuppleton  had  come  for  some  special 
object ;  for  he  was  a  rare  visitor.  To  tell 
the  truth.  Dexter  detested  Tuppleton,  as 
most  men  did. 
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Tuppleton  meanwhile  twirled  his  small 
moustache,  and  tapped  his  boots  meditatively, 
' '  I  hear  there  is  to  be  a  dance  at  Government 
House ''  he  said  suddenly.  Dexter  knew 
at  once  what  had  brought  Tuppleton  round, 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  '*  Are  you  going  ?  '* 

"What!''  exclaimed  Tuppleton,  "are 
the  invitations  out  ?  *'  He  leant  forward 
and  his  face  expressed  chagrin  and  anxiety. 

"  The  invitations  were  out  yesterday," 
said  Dexter ;  "  it  must  be  a  mistake  if  you 
have  not  received  a  card." 

"  I  do  hope  they  have  not  left  me  out," 
remarked  Tuppleton  in  a  doleful  voice. 

"  Tut,  tut,  man,  they  can't  do  without 
you.  What  would  the  ladies  say  if  you  were 
not  asked  ?  "  Tuppleton  smiled  all  over ; 
he  did  not  detect  the  note  of  irony  that  had 
crept  into  Dexter's  voice. 

' '  I  hear  the  guests  are  to  wear  dominoes," 
remarked  Tuppleton. 

* '  Not  all,  only  the  ladies  ;  so  you  need  not 
be  apprehensive  of  being  forced  to  drape  your 
divine  figure  in  the  dark  folds  of  the  de- 
ceptive domino."  Again  Dexter  spoke  with 
sarcasm  which  Tuppleton  failed  to  observe. 

"  I  hear  the  new  girl  is  going,"  said 
Tuppleton. 

' '  Do  you  mean  Miss  Cherwell  ?  " 

Tuppleton  nodded.  "  She  is  very  good- 
looking,"  he  said  aloud. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  called  on  her?" 
enquired  Dexter. 

' '  Well,  no,  not  yet ;  you  see  I  did  not  know 
if  people  were  going  to  take  her  up." 
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* '  Oh  1  *'  exclaimed  Dexter, ' '  I  understand, 
and  you  thought  you  had  better  wait  and 
see  if  "— 

' '  That  is  just  it,"  interrupted  Tuppleton  ; 
"  She  might  take  up  with  a  lot  of  second- 
raters  ;  and  although  she  is  pretty,  and  nice, 
and  lady-like,  it  would  not  do  for  a  man  in 
my  position  in  society  to  be  friendly  with 
her/' 

"Quite  so,"  assented  Dexter  ironically; 
"  But  now  your  cautiousness  may  prevent 
you  from  having  some  enjoyment ;  for  I 
hear  that  she  is  a  remarkably  good  dancer." 

"  Dear  me,  no  !  "  cried  Tuppleton  ;  "  I 
mean  to  have  several  dances  with  her." 

'*  Really,"  exclaimed  Dexter,  "  then  you 
mean  to  call  and  ask  her  for  the  dances  ?  " 

' '  No,  I  shall  ask  her  at  the  dance.  I  have 
not  studied  womenkind  for  nothing." 

'*  But  you  wiU  find  it  rather  difficult  to 
pick  out  Miss  Cherwell  from  the  crowd  of 
dominoes,"  objected  Dexter. 

'*  There  is  such  a  thing  as  finding  out 
beforehand  the  kind  of  domino  that  Miss 
Cherwell  will  wear,"  replied  Tuppleton, 
smiling  with  conscidus  superiority.  Dexter 
marked  the  smile  and  the  vanity  of  the  man 
irritated  him.  "  You  rather  fancy  your- 
self," he  burst  out.  '*  Not  without  reason, 
dear  boy,"  replied  Tuppleton,  smiling  again. 
"  Your  cheek  is  astounding,"  grunted  Dexter 
rudely. 

Tuppleton  was  stung.  "  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  will  do,"  he  said  after  an  interval  of 
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silence.  "  I'Xl  bet  you  ten  dollars  I  will 
kiss  Miss  Cherwell  and  she  will  not  object  to 
it/'  Dexter  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  chair. 
' '  Are  you  quite  serious  Tuppleton  ?  I  ask 
because  I  fear  your  infernal  conceit  is  making 
you  boast  of  being  able  to  do  things  you 
cannot  do.*' 

Tuppleton's  face  became  doggedly  set. 
"Well,"  he  said  obstinately,  "I'll  make 
the  bet,  and  if  you  do  not  believe  me  you 
can  take  it  up.  I  shall  win,"  he  added 
decisively.  Dexter  sat  and  stared  at  him ; 
he  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  this  man. 
At  length  he  said,  "111  take  your  bet, 
Tuppleton,  and  111  bet  you  besides  another 
ten  dollars  that  she  slaps  your  face  for  you." 
Tuppleton  laughed  with  scorn.  "  All  right," 
he  cried,  "I'll  take  that  with  pleasure." 

"  lyct  us  imderstand  the  position,  then," 
said  Dexter  ;  * '  You  are  to  kiss  Miss  Cherwell 
at  the  dance, ;  and  if  she  doesn't  resent  it  you 
win  ten  dollars — " 

"  And,"  interrupted  Tuppleton,  "  I  am 
to  get  another  ten  if  she  does  not  slap  my 
face." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Dexter.  He  stopped  for 
a  few  seconds,  then  said  suspiciously,  "  But 
how  shall  I  know  if  you  do  kiss  Miss  Cher- 
well ?  I  can't  take  your  word  for  it." 
Tuppleton  without  resenting  the  imputation, 
which  perhaps  he  had  not  noticed,  stared 
reflectively  out  of  the  window.  ' '  I  tell  you 
what,"  he  replied  suddenly;  "I  will  ask 
Miss  Cherwell  for  the  dance  befere  supper ; 
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instead  of  dancing  we  will  sit  it  out  on  the 
seat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lawn.  If 
you  stand  behind  the  shrubs  which  border 
the  path  at  the  back  of  the  seat,  you  will  be 
able  to  see  if  I  comply  with  the  conditions 
of  the  bet." 

"  Yes,  that  will  do  very  well,*'  assented 
Dexter. 

Tuppleton  soon  after  took  his  departure, 
and  Dexter  went  to  bed  ;  but  not  before  he 
had  related  the  whole  story  to  Blagwin,  whom 
he  found  awake  in  bed. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  beastly  shame  to  make 
a  bet  like  that/*  cried  Blagwin  hotly ;  "  you 
ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  have 
become  a  party  to  it."  Dexter  made  no 
answer  to  this ;  but  saying  good-night  he 
went  to  bed,  leaving  Blagwm  in  a  fume. 

Blagwin  knew  Miss  Cherwell ;  he  liked  her 
immensely,  and  was  seriously  annoyed  at 
what  he  had  been  told. 


CHAPTER   II. 

Tuppleton,  on  returning  home,  foimd  that 
his  invitation  had  come  ;  but  before  he  fell 
asleep  he  wondered  how  he  would  be  able 
to  find  out  what  sort  of  domino  Miss  Cherwell 
would  wear.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  con- 
sult his  friend,  Mrs.  Kollyer-Karner. 

Accordingly,  next  afternoon  found  him 
in  the  house  of  that  good  lady  of  fashion, 
sipping  tea,  and  pouring  into  her  ears  all  the 
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latest  scandal  ^and  tittle-tattle  of  the  day. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  ventured  to  touch 
on  the  matter  which  had  taken  him  to  see 
her ;  and  in  doing  so  he  omitted  to  give  her 
any  reasons  why  he  should  be  so  curious  about 
Miss  Cherwell's  dress  at  the  forthcoming 
dance.  Mrs.  Kollyer-Karner's  v/its  were 
none  of  the  deepest ;  and  being  besides  of  a 
most  unsuspicious  turn  of  mind,  she  pro- 
mised to  get  him  the  information  he  desired. 

But  it  was  not  tiU  the  morning  of  the 
dance  that  she  sent  him  a  little  note,  highly 
scented  and  of  the  latest  fashion  in  notepaper, 
telling  him  that  Miss  CherweU  would  wear 
a  pink  domino,  while  on  her  left  shoulder 
there  would  be  fastened  a  single  white  rose. 
Tuppleton  could  scarce  contain  himself  on 
receiving  this  note  ;  this  had  been  the  most 
difficult  part  of  his  bet,  he  considered ;  the 
rest  was  quite  easy  of  accomplishment. 

It  was  with  a  certainty  of  triumph  that  he 
repaired  to  Government  House  that  evening 
at  9  o'clock.  Having  shaken  hands  with 
**  Their  Excellencies''  he  placed  himself  in 
such  a  position  that  he  could  command  a 
good  view  of  the  stairway  and  the  ascending 
stream  of  guests. 

Dexter  and  Blagwin  were  not  long  after 
him  ;  and  they  stood  close  to  him  so  that  they 
might  observe  his  proceedings. 

Tuppleton  continued  to  watch  until  sud- 
denly the  two  men  saw  him  dart  forward ; 
and  next  moment  he  was  bending  low  before 
a  pink  domino,  who  wore  a  single  white  rose 
on  her  left  shoulder. 
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'*  May  I  have  the  dance  before  supper  ?  " 
they  heard  Tuppleton  ask.  The  pink 
domino  merely  bowed  assent  and  passed  on, 
and  Tuppleton  glanced  triumphantly  at 
Dexter. 

' '  Great  Jehosaphat  1  ^'  exclaimed  Dexter 
to  his  friend  ;  ' '  it  looks  as  if  I  am  going  to 
lose  my  bet.'' 

*'  It  serves  you  right/'  returned  Blagwin, 
'*!  told  you  you  ought  not  to  have  made  a  bet 
like  that."  He  turned  away ;  while  Dexter 
continued  to  stand  and  to  stare  moodily 
about  him.  He  kept  moving  aimlessly  from 
place  to  place,  until  just  before  the  supper 
dance,  when  he  went  to  the  billiard  room. 
Blagwin  was  there  looking  on  at  a  game  that 
was  in  progress  but  he  rose  when  Dexter 
approached. 

The  two  men  went  out  into  the  grounds, 
and  skirting  the  lawn,  hid  themselves  behind 
the  shrubs  that  Tuppleton  had  spoken  of. 
They  had  not  been  in  hiding  many  moments 
before  two  figures  were  seen  approaching. 
They  were  Tuppleton  and  the  Pink  Domino. 
How  carefully  he  guides  her  over  the  lawn, 
her  hand  lying  confidently  on  his  arm  !  They 
come  to  the  bench  and  sit  down ;  the  two 
watchers  strain  their  ears. 

' '  Now  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  Paradise  I  '* 
It  is  Tommy  Tuppleton's  voice  that  speaks. 
Blagwin  smothers  a  great  laugh  in  a  low 
chuckle.  The  Pink  Domino,  startled  turns 
her  head.  ''What  can  that  be  ?  "  she  asks 
fearsomely. 
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"  Only  a  jpockroach,  I  expect/'  says 
Tuppleton  reassuringly. 

She  turns  to  him  again,  and  in  an  instant 
Tuppleton  has  bis  arms  round  her,  and  has 
kissed  her  on  the  lips. 

Dexter  looks  to  see  her  hand  strike  Tupple- 
ton on  the  cheek.  No,  not  a  word,  not  a 
sign  that  she  resents  his  behaviour. 

"  My  darling,''  cries  Tuppleton,  and  em- 
boldened, kisses  her  again.  Then  they 
leave  their  seat,  and  walk  slowly  back  to  the 
ballroom. 

"  Well,  I'm  blowed,"  ejaculated  Dexter, 
groaning  ;  '  *  how  I  have  been  mistaken  in 
that    girl."  Blagwin    chuckles    heartily; 

it  amuses  him  so  much  that  Dexter  calls 
him  a  laughing-jackass,  and  hurries  after 
Tuppleton  and  Miss  Cherwell.  Blagwin 
follows  almost  exploding  from  his  efforts 
to  subdue  his  merriment. 

Tuppleton  hears  theii  footsteps  behind  him, 
and  stops.  He  turns  to  Dexter.  '*  By 
the  way.  Dexter,"  he  calls  out,  ''  I  believe 
I  have  won  that  bet  I  made  with  you  the 
other  day."  ''  No,"  bursts  from  Blagwin; 
"  lyook,"  he  exclaims,  and  points  with  his 
finger  to  the  Pink  Domino. 

As  Tuppleton  turns  to  look,  the  Pink 
Domino  with  a  quick  movement  of  her 
disengaged  hand  tears  off  her  mask. 

Shoeing  revelation  !  It  is  not  Miss  Cher- 
well  who  stands  revealed,  but  the  grinning 
features  of  young  chubby-faced  Paddy 
Benham  1 
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Tuppleton,  thunderstruck,  steps  back 
apace,  and  turning  on  his  heel,  prepares  to 
make  off. 

But  Paddy  Benham  rushes  to  him,  kneels 
on  the  ground,  and  clutches  at  his  coat-tails. 

''  Darling,  do  not  leave  me,*'  he  pleads. 
' '  Now  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  in — " 

With  a  desperate  effort  Tuppleton  wrenches 
himself  free,  and  breaks  into  a  run. 

They  let  him  go,  but  pursue  him  with  their 
laughter. 


JONPAUL 
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JONPAUL 

On  the  summit  of  a  flat-topped  hill  of 
snowy  sand  is  situated  the  mission  station  of 
Oroya.  A  dozen  troolie-covered  huts, 
jotted  here  and  there  upon  a  tree-divested 
surface  of  no  great  extent,  now  constitute 
this  backwoods  post  of  the  chiurch.  Founded 
years  ago  by  the  zealous  and  pioneering 
spirit  of  a  missionary,  its  rapid  growth 
gave  evidence  of  the  powerful  influence  of 
its  promoter  over  the  children  of  the  forest. 
To  him  its  success  had  brought  much  glory, 
in  which  reflected  radiance  those  who  dwelt 
within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  had  also 
participated. 

But  after  his  death,  one  by  one  at  first, 
then  in  increasing  numbers,  these  simple 
children  of  nature  began  to  find  that  the 
faith  to  which  they  had  so  readily  become 
converts  under  the  persuasive  eloquence  of 
the  missionary,  had  grown  irksome  to  them 
and  full  of  restraints.  There  were  so  many 
things  one  must  not  do  which  they  felt  in- 
clined to  do,  so  many  things  which  one  must 
do  which  they  did  not  want  to  do.  Natur- 
ally enough  a  consideration  of  these  things 
gave  rise  to  regret  that  they  should  have 
abandoned  for  the  new  creed  the  faith  of  their 
forefathers,  which  was  in  point  of  fact,  no 
faith  at  all.  When  the  mind  of  the  abori- 
ginal Indian  attains  this  phase  of  thought, 
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one  may  be  ""safe  in  concluding  that  it  is  a 
prelude  to  his  return  to  the  ways  and  customs 
of  his  primitive  life.  If  his  trail  were  fol- 
lowed up  he  would  probably  be  discovered 
swinging  in  a  hammock  under  the  roof  of  a 
benab  deep  in  the  bush.  He  has  become  the 
simple  Indian  once  more  ;  the  garments  to 
which  he  had  been  made  to  accustom  him- 
self as  the  essential  part  of  his  civilization 
are  now  conspicuous  by  their  absence'.  So 
it  was  with  these  Indians  of  the  mission  after 
the  withdrawal  of  that  powerful  personality 
which  had  bound  them  all  together  for  so 
many  years.  An  exodus  took  place  which 
bereft  the  mission  of  the  greater  number  of 
its  inhabitants.  Thus  to-day  of  the  mission 
settlement  there  remain  but  a  dozen  huts  ; 
and  even  these  the  forest  appears  to  threaten, 
so  circumscribed  is  the  space  in  which  they 
stand. 

Now  in  every  collection  of  human  beings, 
great  or  small,  there  will  be  found  one  who 
either  tacitly  or  by  open  voice  is  constituted 
the  leader.  The  mission  was  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  bowed  to  the  authority 
of  one  of  themselves,  a  convert  called 
Christian  Dummett.  This  position  Dummett 
had  attained  by  reason  of  his  superior  mental 
acquirements.  He  was  an  Indian  of  some 
education,  which  he  had  obtained  through 
the  kindness  of  a  friend  of  the  founder  of  the 
mission.  Dummett  had  shown  such  a  de- 
cided aptitude  for  teaching  that  on  the 
death  of  the  missionary  he  had  been  given 
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the  post  of  catechist  to  the  mission,  and  in 
this  way  became  one  having  authority  over 
his  brethren. 

The  decay  which  had  spread  like  dry-rot 
through  the  Christian  settlement,  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  source  of  great  sorrow  to  Dummett, 
who  was  earnestly  interested  in  its  welfare. 
Often  had  he  considered  the  propriety  of 
giving  up  his  post  of  catechist  and  of  seeking 
some  wider  sphere  in  which  to  give  scope  to 
the  education  which  he  had  received.  But 
the  life  he  led  had  its  charm  for  him.  It  was 
peaceful,  tmdisturbed.  Besides,  was  he  not 
the  first  man  in  the  commimity  ?  Where 
else  could  he  hope  to  occupy  a  premier 
position  ?  That  was  a  condition  certainly 
worthy  of  great  consideration.  But  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  even  this  inducement 
could  have  held  Christian  Dummett  to  his 
post  had  there  not  been  some  other  and  far 
stronger  reason  which  kept  him  from  following 
the  promptings  of  his  .inclinations.  It  was 
a  woman  who  detained  Christian  Dummett 
in  Oroya  against  his  will.  She  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Katie.  It  is  doubtful  if 
she  possessed  any  other  name  ;  if  so  it  was 
unknown  in  the  mission.  Her  figure  al- 
though no  taller  than  the  average  height 
of  Indian  women,  was  fashioned  on  more 
slender  lines  than  theirs.  Her  eyes  were 
brown ;  her  hair  long,  thick,  and  dark. 
When  her  father  had  died,  crushed  by  the 
falling  trunk  of  a  greenheart  tree,  Dummett 
had  adopted  the  orphan  child  ;  he  had  watched 
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over  her  with  fatherly  solicitude,  and  had 
sought  to  instil  into  her  mind  precepts  which 
should  guide  her  safely  through  life.  But 
Katie  was  wild  and  wayward,  even  to  re- 
belliousness. Her  moods  and  temperament 
were  never  in  keeping  with  such  solemn 
and  stern  matters  as  lessons  and 
"  monologues  ''  on  Christian  morality.  She 
loved  far  better  to  scamper  off  into  the  fas- 
cinating recesses  of  the  forest  close  at  hand ; 
there  with  other  truant-minded  children  she 
could  make  herself  happy  the  live-long  day. 

And  now  she  was  a  woman,  wild  and  way- 
ward still,  but  if  possible  more  deeply  loved 
by  Christian  Dummett  than  before.  Strange 
to  relate,  Dummett  had  never  allowed  her 
to  perceive  by  his  manner  that  he  loved  her. 
Not  that  he  feared  to  speak.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  felt  certam  that  he  had  only  to  tell 
her  to  obtain  from  her  an  answer  favourable 
to  his  wishes.  His  silence  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  struggle  which  was  taking  place 
between  his  love  on  the  one  hand  and  his 
desire  of  a  higher  career  on  the  other. 

But  of  late,  in  fact  within  the  last  week, 
a  circumstance  had  arisen  which  finally 
made  him  decide  to  speak  without  further 
delay  to  Katie.  The  circumstance  was  the 
arrival  on  the  mission  of  a  former  convert, 
John  Paul  by  name.  This  John  Paul 
(pronounced  by  the  way  in  one  word  as 
Jonpaul)  was  sixteen  when  the  exodus  of  the 
converts  began  to  take  place.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  first  of  the  backsliders  to  leave. 
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but  not,  however,  with  the  idea  of  returning 
to  primitive  simplicity  of  life.  Being  an 
intelligent  youth  and  fond  of  reading,  his 
mind  had  been  fired  with  a  desire  to  see  for 
himself  the  places  and  things  written  about. 
As  a  preliminary  step  he  had  betaken  himself 
to  Georgetown  and  had  there  entered  into 
domestic  service.  This  life,  however,  had 
no  charm  for  him,  and  his  servitude  ended 
abruptly.  He  then  contrived  to  get  him- 
self shipped  as  cabin-boy  on  board  a  steamer 
running  between  Georgetown  and  New  York. 
At  New  York  he  transferred  himself  to  a 
vessel  going  to  English  ports.  On  the 
voyage  across  the  herring  pond,  he  became 
an  object  of  much  amusement  to  a  rich 
American  making  a  pleasure  trip.  An 
imaccountable  whim  seized  this  man  to  en- 
gage Jonpaul  as  a  body  servant.  Thus 
Jonpaul  in  his  master's  wake  made  the 
European  tour.  Finally  the  rich  American, 
tiring  of  his  caprice,  paid  Jonpaul's  passage 
in  a  tramp  steamer,  which  set  him  down 
once  more  in  his  native  land. 

So,  travel-stained  and  world-weary,  he 
had  arrived  at  Oroya,  and  had  been  wel- 
comed as  one  who  had  been  far  and  seen 
much.  In  the  eyes  of  all  except  Christian 
Dummett,  he  appeared  almost  a  demi-god, 
and  was,  therefore,  accorded  due  measure  of 
respectful  worship. 

From  the  first  day  of  Jonpaul's  arrival, 
Dummett  had  observed  that  the  traveller 
took  a  keen  interest  in  Katie,  and  that  she 
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on  her  part  ap;Qeared  to  find  much  to  interest 
her  in  all  he  had  to  tell. 


II 

Thus  it  came  about  that  by  the  evening  of 
the  third  day  after  the  appearance  of  the 
great  traveller,  Dummett  decided  upon  speak- 
ing his  mind. 

On  the  settlement  all  was  quiet,  save  in 
the  far  corner  where  seated  on  a  pile  of 
stacked  firewood  Jonpaul  made  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  a  group  of  people.  From 
the  group  came  much  laughter ;  Jonpaul 
was  evidently  recounting  a  humorous  in- 
cident of  his  travels. 

Ivoudest  laughter  of  all  came  from  Katie, 
and  the  sound  of  it  coming  to  Dummett,  as 
he  sat  smoking  silently  and  alone  on  his 
doorstep,  smote  upon  him  like  a  blow.  He 
puffed  smoke  angrily  into  the  still  air.  Then 
rose  and  called  sharply,  ''  Katie,  Katie!'* 
She  came  running  hot-foot  at  the  siunmons. 
Dummett  made  her  sit  on  the  doorstep  he 
had  vacated,  and  standing  before  her  poured 
out  the  tale  of  his  love. 

She  listened  in  silence  till  he  had  made  an 
end  of  his  words.  Then  she  said,  ''  If  I 
marry  you  will  you  come  with  me  and  live 
far  away  in  the  savannahs  ?  I  am  tired  of 
this  life  and  I  wish  to  live  as  our  fathers  and 
our  mothers  did  in  the  old  days." 

"  But  Katie,"  said  Dummett,  "  why  can 
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we  not  stay  here  and  live  ?  Is  it  not  a  good 
life  for  us  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  '*  No/'  she  replied, 
'*  I  must  go  away,  it  is  not  a  free  life/'  She 
got  up  from  her  seat  and  would  have  left  him 
but  that  he  had  laid  a  restraining  hand  upon 
her  shoulder. 

'*  See  Katie,*'  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice; 
"  to-morrow  I  will  teU  you  what  I  will  do/' 
"  Ah  !  "  she  interrupted,  "  but  Jonpaul  will 
do  it  for  me  now." 

With  these  words  she  put  aside  his  hand 
and  hurried  back  to  the  group  around  the 
traveller. 

Dummett  remained  for  a  few  seconds 
staring  gloomily  at  the  ground  ;  then  he  went 
inside  his  house,  closed  the  door,  and  with 
lowering  countenance  climbed  into  his  ham- 
mock. Backwards  and  forwards  he  rocked 
himself  the  live  long  night,  and  only  with  the 
appearance  of  day  did  he  end  the  struggle 
that  was  convulsing  the  deepest  feeUngs  of 
his  nature. 

The  sun  gave  him  a  bright  welcome  when 
he  set  foot  outside  the  house  ;  but  he  paid  no 
heed  to  anything  save  his  desire  to  find  Katie. 
He  looked  for  her  in  vain.  Then  a  thought 
struck  him  and  he  went  in  search  of  Jonpaul. 
He  likewise  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Dum- 
mett descended  the  hill  and  bent  his  footsteps 
to  the  creek.  Some  of  the  mission  folk  were 
bathing  in  its  brown  waters,  and  they  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  tell  him  of  the  where- 
abouts of  these  two.  But  they  had  no  in- 
formation to  give  him.      One  of  the  bathers, 
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however,  glancing  at  the  tiny  fleet  of  corials 
moored  to  the  bank,  pointed  out  that  the 
corial  belonging  to  Jonpatd  was  missing. 

Dummett  said  not  a  word  but  his  face  grew 
rigid.  Turning  on  his  heel  he  swiftly  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  house. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards  these  same 
bathers  returning  homewards  met  him 
coming  back  and  stared  at  him  as  at  a 
vision.  Well  might  they  stare,  for  Christian 
Dummett  in  that  short  space  of  time  had 
discarded  the  habiliments  of  civilized  man, 
and  now  appeared  clothed  in  primeval 
simplicity.  On  his  head  he  carried  a  small 
square  basket  in  which  he  had  placed  some 
provisions.  In  his  right  hand  he  bore  the 
ancient  weapons  of  the  human  race — a 
bow  and  arrow.  A  short  thick  wooden 
club  swung  menacingly  from  his  right 
wrist.  He  passed  without  a  word,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  his  glance 
fixed  straight  in  front  of  him.  At  the 
creek  he  picked  out  from  the  others  his  own 
corial,  and  drawing  it  alongside  the  bank 
placed  amidships  his  basket.  Then  step- 
ping lightly  into  the  stern  and  with  one 
backward  glance  at  the  mission,  he  dipped 
his  paddle  and  shot  swiftly  up  the  creek. 

For  one  second  he  faltered ;  but  the 
memory  of  his  last  evening's  conversation 
with  Katie  came  back  to  him.  He  felt  sure 
he  was  seeking  them  in  the  right  direction  ; 
they  would  be  certain  to  make  for  the 
savannahs  which  lay  at  the  head  of  the 
creek,  and  there  he  would  seek  them. 
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Four  days  he  journeyed,  his  eyes  search- 
ing eagerly  the  banks  on  either  side  for 
some  trace  which  might  tell  him  of  the 
missing  couple. 

On  the  fifth  day,  towards  noon,  he  espied 
drawn  up  in  a  narrow  opening  the  corial, 
which  by  a  little  patch  on  its  side  he  knew 
to  be  Jonpaul's. 

With  strong  strokes  he  drove  his  craft 
on  shore,  leapt  from  it,  and  set  off  along  a 
narrow  path  which  opened  to  his  view. 
A  few  moments  brought  him  to  a  clearing 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  newly-erected 
benab.  Beneath  its  shelter  he  perceived 

two  figures,  which  a  glance  showed  him  to  be 
Katie  and  her  companion. 

His  eyes  grew  fixed  in  a  steady  glare, 
his  pace  changed  into  a  run  ;  and  as  he  ran, 
his  hand  sought  the  club  fastened  to  his 
wrist  and  gripped  it  strongly. 

They  saw  him,  and  Jonpaul  came  forward. 
Christian  Dummett  made  straight  for  him. 
Just  as  he  reached  within  a  pace  of  Jonpaul 
he  raised  the  club  and  dealt  him  a  terrific 
blow  on  the  head. 

Jonpaul  staggered,  stood  staring  wildly, 
then  fell  prone  upon  the  ground. 

Dummett  paused  not,  but  went  to  Katie*  s 
side. 

He  took  her  hand,  "  Come,'*  he  said,  '*we 
will  go  to  the  savannahs.'* 

She,  terrified,  suffered  him  to  lead  her 
away. 

Jonpaul  was  left  lying  till  such  time  as  the 
crows  should  scent  their  coming  banquet. 
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Under  the  low-spreading  branches  of  the 
Casuarina  trees  it  was  all  but  dark ;  moths 
and  bats,  with  whirring  wings,  sought  their 
evening's  food  ;  while  frogs  in  the  trenches 
near  by  made  the  hot  air  vibrate  with  the 
strength  of  their  choruses. 

Along  the  road,  its  red  and  dusty  surface 
still  warm  with  the  fierce  heat  of  the  tropic 
sun,  two  figures  loitered ;  one  a  girl  whose 
white  dress  made  her  the  more  conspicuous 
of  the  two. 

Abreast  of  her,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  a  man  clad  in  dark  grey  flannel, 
shortened  his  lengthy  stride,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  short  steps  of  the  girl. 

For  the  last  ten  minutes  neither  of  them 
had  spoken  a  word  ;  but  the  silence  they 
preserved  was  not  one  of  those  lover- 
silences  full  of  sweet  and  tender  thoughts. 
Angry  and  bitter  were  the  feelings  that 
surged  through  the  girl  ;  while  her  cavalier's 
mental  attitude  was  well  indicated  by  his 
constant  gnawing  of  his  moustache.  At 
last  the  girl  spoke. 

' '  Now,  once  for  all,  Dick,  are  you  going  to 
tell  me  ?  " 

'*  Why  Annie,  dear,  there  is  nothing  to 
tell—" 

* '  Pshaw — ^that  is  always  what  a  man  says 
when  he  has  most  to  conceal,"  she  retorted. 
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Dicky  Pendecgave  a  short  laugh.  *'  Your 
knowledge  of  men  is  profound,  and  wonder- 
ful considering  that  you  are  just  turned 
eighteen/' 

"  Oh,  sarcasm  ! ''  exclaimed  Annie  Dimple, 
contemptuously,  '*  the  weapon  of  the  van- 
quished in  argument.'* 

*'  Sarcasm  against  epigram,"  murmured 
Pender,  "  Surely  a  fair  match." 

' '  A  woman,  a  dog,  and  a  walnut  tree. 
The   more   you   beat   them   the   better 
they  be." 

quoted  Pender,  in  a  low  voice,  but  not  so  low 
as  not  to  be  overheard  by  Annie. 

"  That's  right — go  on — no  doubt  your 
being  engaged  to  me  gives  you  the  privilege 
of  insulting  me,"  she  said  hotly. 

"  My  dear,  I  was  merely  quoting  from  an 
old  poet,  who  was  a  great  observer  of  the 
ways  of  your  charming  and  inconsistent  sex.'* 

"  A  nice  observer,  if  that  was  the  result 
of  his  observation,"  she  retorted;  ''but 
surely  it  is  a  modern  poet  you  are  quoting  ?  " 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Because  no  early  poet  would  have  had 
the  courage  to  put  aside  his  cloak  of  hypocrisy 
sufficiently  to  say  that.  Women  in  those 
days  were,  poetically  speaking,  a  little  higher 
than  the  angels ;  actually,  they  were  on  a 
level  with  the  beasts  of  the  field." 

He  stopped  and  tried  to  take  her  hand. 
"  Come,  Annie,  let's  make  it  up." 

She  snatched  away  the  hand.  "  No,  no — 
not  until  you  tell  me  what  DoUie  Winrow  said.'' 
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"  My  dear,  how  often  must  I  say  she  said 
nothing  ;  she's  much  too  pretty  to  say  any- 
thing that  has  a  meaning  in  it.  It  is  the 
plain  girls  whose  words  are  like  the  still 
waters  of  a  lily-covered  pond,  but  sting 
like  soda  water  on  a  dry  tongue." 

'*  So  you  have  the  face  to  tell  me  she  is 
pretty  ;  the  next  thing  you  will  say  is  that 
you  admire  her  beyond  measure.  Can't  you 
carry  your  candour  so  f  ar  ?  " 

**0n  momentous  occasions,  Annie,  truth 
is  administered  like  medicine  to  a  delicate 
constitution — in  half  doses." 

*'  There — I  knew  that  little  cat  had  been 
making  eyes  at  you." 

He  struck  a  tragic  attitude — 

"  For  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave,"  he 
quoted. 

* '  What  nonsense  is  this !  "  she  exclaimed, 
testily— ^'tragedy  ?" 

**  No,  burlesque,  my  dear." 

*'  Rather  say,  buffoonery." 

"  It  takes  a  wise  man  to  play  the  fool," 
he  repUed  nettled. 

''Yes— to  play  the  fool."  Her  retort 
emphasized  the  words:  ''  to  play." 

'*  Oh  you  mean — " 

"  Yes  !  I  mean  just  that,"  she  mocked ; 
'*  I  like  administering  truth  in  large  doses." 

"  Did  you  ever  prescribe  for  yourself?  " 
he  asked. 

"  No  doctor  treats  himself,"  she  an- 
swered. 

' '  Well,  let  me  be  your  physician ;  I 
warrant  you'll  find  my  doses  large  enough." 
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"  Pray  dog't/'  she  interrupted  coldly, 
"  It's  far  too  late  for  me  to  listen  to  a  cata- 
logue of  my  virtues/' 

"  Your  sudden  desire  to  get  home  cannot 
be  gratified  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes — 
the  tram  is  not  at  the  first  loop  yet." 

He  stopped  and  fumbled  in  his  pockets 
for  matches  ;  he  drew  out  a  box  and  some- 
thing fell  to  the  ground  with  a  soft  thud. 

"  You've  dropped  something,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  Nothing  of  importance,  I  dare  say," 
he  replied.  He  struck  a  match  and  by  its 
light  he  saw  a  round  ball-like  object  lying  at 
her  feet. 

She  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  ''  Oh  !  " 
she  exclaimed. 

''  What's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Dick. 

**  It  is  surely  something  of  much  im- 
portance," she  said  with  cutting  irony.  "  A 
lady's  glove." 

*'  The  deuce  it  is,  how  on  earth  did  it 
come  here  ?  " 

''  Oh,"  she  cried  scornfully,  "  spare  me 
your  acting  ;  no  doubt  it  is  a  token  of  the 
affection  you  have  inspired — " 

''  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Annie,"  he  inter- 
rupted, "  I  tell  you  I  don't  know  how  it 
came  there." 

*'  I  don't  believe  you,  Dick,"  she  said 
flatly.  ' '  And  what's  more  I  am  tired  of  it 
all ;  there  must  be  an  end  of  our  engagement." 

She  quickly  drew  off  a  ring  and  placed  it 
in  his  hand.  "  Now  good-bye,"  she  said 
trying  to  be  dignified. 
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'*  At  least  let  me  walk  with  you  to  the 
car/*  he  protested. 

*'  No — no — don't  attempt  to/' 

He  looked  after  her  as  she  walked  swiftly 
away  towards  the  tram-car  that  was  ap- 
proaching. 

II 

Richard  Pender  walked  slowly  and  thought- 
fully home.  His  left  hand  thrust  into  the 
pocket  kept  mechanically  fingering  now  the 
glove  and  now  the  ring.  To  do  him  justice 
he  had  really  spoken  the  truth  when  he 
declared  to  Annie  that  he  did  not  know  how 
the  glove  came  to  be  in  his  possession.  He 
searched  his  memory  to  give  him  a  clue  to 
its  presence  ;  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

For  the  time  being  he  gave  up  the  attempt 
to  solve  the  puzzle  ;  and  he  fell  to  musing  on 
the  broken  engagement.  He  was  genuinely 
distressed  at  what  Annie  had  done.  They 
had  been  engaged  for  little  more  than  a  year  ; 
and  he  was,  though  he  did  not  show  it,  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  her.  They  had  their 
quarrels  of  course  ;  hers  was  a  jealous  and 
exacting  nature,  and  he  was  careless  and 
easy-going  in  disposition.  But  their  quarrels 
had  ended  always  as  lovers'  quarrels  ought 
to  do  ;  never  had  they  come  anywhere  near 
an  open  breach.  Annie's  hot  dismissal 
of  him  had  taken  him,  already  bewildered 
by  the  finding  of  the  glove,  completely  by 
surprise ;  and  he  had  not  had  a  word  to  say 

M 
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in  protest.  Her  air  had  so  much  of  finality 
in  it,  that  he'lEelt  it  would  be  useless  to  follow 
and  to   reason   with   her. 

Of  course,  he  thought,  it  would  be  all 
right  again  in  a  few  days ;  so  soon,  as  he 
should  be  able  satisfactorily  to  explain  the 
presence  of  the  glove  in  his  pocket. 

Cogitating  thus,  he  arrived  at  the  boarding- 
house  in  Main  Street,  where  he  lodged.  In 
spite  of  what  had  happened,  he  still  managed 
to  put  away  a  very  good  dinner  ;  then  having 
lit  his  pipe  he  escaped  to  his  room.  There 
he  drew  out  from  his  pocket  the  glove  that 
had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief. 
It  was  a  grey  kid  glove  ;  and  by  its  size  had 
evidently  belonged  to  a  lady  with  a  small 
hand. 

*  *  I  wonder  how  the  deuce  you  came  to  get 
into  my  pocket  ?  ''  said  Pender  looking  at  the 
dainty  thing  that  lay  in  his  hand.  "  Your 
owner  is  evidently  nice  in  her  tastes,"  he 
added,  as  a  faint  smell  of  violets  reached  his 
nose. 

*'  Now  who  is  there  I  know  who  uses 
violets  ?  "  Absent-mindedly  he  fell  to 
smoothing  out  the  fingers  of  the  glove.  On 
coming  to  the  thumb,  his  fingers  pressed 
against  something  hard  but  so  engrossed  in 
thought  was  he,  that  at  first  the  discovery 
passed  unnoticed. 

At  length  he  realized  that  he  had  found 
something  that  might  give  him  a  clue. 

''  Hullo  ! ''  he  exclaimed,  '*  there's  some- 
thing in  here.'' 
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He  went  across  the  room  and  stood  under 
the  electric  bulb. 

*'  Paper  !  '*  he  exclaimed,  as  a  little  hard 
roll  was  dislodged  by  his  fingers. 

He  put  it  to  his  nose  and  sniffed  ;  ' '  Here's 
the  origin  of  the  violets." 

He  smoothed  out  the  ball,  which  resolved 
itself  into  a  sheet  of  lilac-tinted  note  paper. 
On  one  side  he  read  : 

My  darling  George, 

YouVe  often  asked  me  for  a  glove  ;  but 
IVe  never  had  one  that  I  thought  nice 
enough  for  you  to  keep.  Here  at  last  I 
send  you  one,  and  I  have  worn  it  three  or 
four  times  for  your  sake. 

Ever  your  devoted, 

''Annie." 

* '  The  Dickens  !  "  exclaimed  Pender, ' '  why 
it's  Annie's  own  glove — ^well  I  never  !  here's 
a  go  !  " 

He  whistled  a  long  low  whistle ;  then 
chuckled. 

* '  But  who  is  George  ?  Let  me  see — 
Callan's  name  is  George ;  but  no,  it  couldn't 
possibly  be  he — she  hardly  knows  him — 
There's    George  Vivian — no,  he's  engaged." 

He  stared  thoughtfully  at  the  letter  for  a 
while  ;  then  his  eyes  lit  up,  and  his  face  shone 
with  excitement. 

"  By  Jove!  I  have  it,"  he  cried,  *'  it's 
George  Nevers  :  I  remember  now  that  he  was 
rather  sweet  on  her  at  one  time.  I  wonder 
if  he  is  in  ;  at  any  rate  I'll  go  and  see." 
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Nevers  was  a  lodger  like  himself  at  the 
house  ;  so  Pender  had  not  far  to  go. 

Taking  up  the  glove,  and  the  letter  that 
had  been  hidden  in  it,  he  traversed  the  cor- 
ridor, at  the  end  of  which  Nevers'  room  was 
situated. 

The  door  was  shut ;  but  Pender  could  see 
light  streaming  out  from  under  the  door. 

He  knocked  and  was  at  once  bidden  to 
enter. 

*'  Hullo  !  what's  up,  Pender,'*  said  Nevers 
from  the  depths  of  a  Berbice  chair.  "  I 
thought  you  were  abed  long  ago." 

''This  is  up,"  said  Pender,  putting  the 
glove  and  the  letter  into  his  hand. 

Nevers  grinned  ;  "  Oh  !  that — ^well  ?  " 

"  Do  they  belong  to  you  ?  "  asked  Pender, 
initably. 

"  They  did,"   replied  Nevers,   cheerfully. 

* '  I  should  like  to  know  how  they  came  to 
be  in  my  pocket  ?  " 

''Oh!  I  put  'em  there  this  afternoon," 
was  the  cool  reply.  "  Do  you  remember 
you  were  standing  quite  close  to  me  in  the 
gallery  before  you  went  out — ^I  took  that 
opportunity  to  slip  them  into  your  pocket." 

"  What  the  devil  did  you  do  it  for?  " 
asked  Pender  hotly,  ' '  Your  infernal  practical 
joke  has  brought  about  a  nice  row  between 
Annie  Dimple  and  myself.  She  won't  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  me." 

"  Oh  !  yes  she  will,"  replied  Nevers,  in  no 
wise  abashed.  "  Don't  get  angry  man — sit 
down  ;  I'll  tell  you  why  I  did  it." 
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Pender  took  a  chair  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

'*  Now/*  Nevers  resumed,  '*  Annie  Dimple 
and  I  were  once  not  exactly  engaged,  that  is 
to  say  not  publicly,  but  we  had  an  imder- 
standing/* 

Nevers  laid  his  hand  on  Pender's  knee. 
"  You  must  admit  she  is  awfully  jealous.'* 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  little  trying  at  times," 
Pender  assented. 

' '  Well  to  make  a  long  story  short,  she  led 
me  such  a  life  with  her  unreasoning  jealousy 
that  I  got  sick  of  it ;  and  we  agreed  to  dis- 
solve the  contract  by  mutual  consent.  I 
don't  think  she  really  cared  much  for  me  ; 
in  fact  it  was  a  case  of  mistaken  feelings  on 
both  sides." 

Pender  was  listening  attentively. 

"  Now,"  Nevers  went  on,  ''I  believe  she 
really  cares  for  you ;  and  as  for  yourself,  I 
know  that  imder  your  casual  manner,  you 
have  a  good  solid  affection  for  the  girl.  I 
knew,  and  I  could  see  for  myself  that  she 
was  leading  you  a  nice  dance  by  her  jealousy  ; 
and  I  felt  sure  you  would  break  away  from 
each  other  if  Annie  didn't  get  a  sharp  lesson. 
I  hope  I  have  been  the  means  of  supplying 
that  lesson." 

Pender  murmured  grateful  thanks. 

' '  Don't  mention  it,"  replied  Nevers.  ' '  In 
a  way  too,  I'm  getting  even  with  her,  for  some 
of  the  worry  she  gave  me." 

Next  afternoon  with  a  beaming  countenance 
Pender  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  Dimple 
family. 
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"  Miss  Annie,  in,  Pompey  ?  '*  he  asked  of 
the  negro  butler  who  answered  his  knock. 

' '  Sho'  Mar'se  Dick ;  but  Miss  Annie  did 
tell  me  to  say  she  not  at  home  ef  you  did 
come." 

'*  Nonsense,  Pompey/'  said  Pender,  push- 
ing past  him  and  entering  the  drawing-room. 
''  Tell  Miss  Annie  that  I  am  going  to  sit 
here  till  she  comes.*' 

Pompey  disappeared,  and  about  ten  minutes 
later,  Pender  heard  slow  footsteps  approach- 
ing ;  Annie  entered,  cold  and  forbidding  of 
mien. 

Nowise  cast  down,  Pender  hurried  to  her 
side ;  ' '  I  Ve  come  to  explain  about  the 
glove,''  he  cried,  with  a  cheerful  grin. 

' '  Well — go  on,"  she  said  loftily. 

"  That's  your  glove—" 

She  sniffed  scornfully,  * '  That  dodge  won't 
do,"  she  said. 

"  The  one  you  gave  Nevers,"  remarked 
Pender  watching  her. 

Annie  started  ;  *'  How  do  you  know  that," 
she  asked. 

"  This  letter  proves  it,"  Pender  produced 
the  billet  doux, 

Annie  snatched  it  from  his  hand  and  burst 
into  tears. 

"  George  Nevers  is  a  sneak — and  you're 
a  mean  thing  to  take  advantage  — of — ^what 
— he  told  you,"  she  sobbed,  and  threw  herself 
on  the  sofa. 

Alarmed  by  the  sight  of  her  tears,  Pender 
plumped  down  beside  her.  ' '  Annie — Annie 
— ^let  me  tell  you  how  it  all  happened." 
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He  told  his  tale,  and  when  he  had  made  an 
end  of  it,  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist 
and  whispered,  *'  Annie,  dear,  promise  me 
that  you'll  never  be  jealous  again/' 

From  the  depths  of  the  cushion  in  which 
she  had  buried  her  face,  he  heard  her  answer 
faintly,  "  I  promise." 
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Bang  !  went  the  eight  o'clock  gun,  and  at 
the  sound  three  men  seated  at  dinner  in  a 
house  in  Main  Street  glanced  at  each  other 
with  looks  of  astonishment.  Four  places 
were  laid  at  the  table,  but  one  was  still  un- 
occupied. 

"  Eight  o'clock  and  Dick  not  in  yet?  " 
queried  one  of  the  three. 

' '  Never  known  him  to  be  late  yet !  I 
wonder  what  can  have  happened  to  him," 
replied  the  man  sitting  on  his  right. 

The  first  speaker  turned  his  head  and 
shouted  lustily  "  Boy  !  " 

The  little  coolie  boy  who  did  duty  as  butler 
to  this  bachelor  establishment  of  four,  came 
hastily  from  the  kitchen. 

"  Soobratee,  did  Mr.  Ledyard  say  he  was 
not  coming  home  to  dinner  ?  "  was  the  enquiry 
addressed  to  him. 

'*  No,  sir,  Mr.  I^edyard  he  come  at  four 
o'clock,  drink  up  his  tea,  quick,  quick,  sir, 
and  go  out,  sir." 

"  Very  strange  behaviour  for  Dick,"  said 
the  enquirer  to  his  companions,  shaking  his 
head  with  a  puzzled  air. 

At  that  moment  footsteps  were  heard 
coming  up  the  stairs,  and  a  second  or  two  later 
the  missing  member  of  the  chummery  put  in 
his  appearance. 
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He  was  greeted  with  a  chorus  of  enquiries 
as  to  where  he  had  been.  He  did  not  reply- 
but  sat  down  in  silence  and  rang  a  bell  placed 
by  the  side  of  his  plate. 

Soobratee  appeared  with  a  plate  of  soup, 
which  the  late  comer  proceeded  to  devote  his 
attention  to. 

''  It's  cold/'  he  grumbled,  ''  you  thought- 
less beggars  !" 

' '  Well,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  his  vis  a  vis, 
* '  if  you  are  so  late  what  else  can  you  expect  ? 
Dinner  hour  in  this  well  regulated  establish- 
ment is  seven  o'clock :  don't  forget  that." 

'*  But  Dick,"  said  one  man,  leaning  for- 
ward as  he  spoke,  ' '  you  haven't  yet  told  us 
why  you  are  so  late." 

' '  Busy  !  "  replied  Ledyard  shortly,  his 
mouth  full  of  chicken  cutlet. 

*'  It's  not  nice  to  answer  a  question  when 
your  mouth  is  full,"  said  the  dark  man  in  a 
sweet  voice. 

Dick  glanced  at  him.  ''  And  it  isn't 
gentlemanly  to  smoke  when  another  person 
is  eating,"  he  replied. 

"  Your  pardon,  my  dear  fellow.  A  habit 
I  acquired  from  living  in  Russia." 

' '  Hang  Russia  and  you  too.  I  wish  you 
fellows  would  let  me  have  my  dinner  in 
peace,"  said  Dick  wrathfuUy. 

' '  Then  tell  us  where  you  have  been ;  we 
insist  on  knowing,"  said  the  dark  man. 

"  Oh,  hang  it,  then,  I've  been  making 
arrangements  to  go  by  the  mail  to-morrow." 
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' '  What,  Dick  ?  You  have  come  into  a 
fortune,  and  you  never  said  a  word  to  us," 
remarked  his  tormentors  reproachfully. 

"  Only  going  as  far  as  Barbados  and 
back." 

The  answer  seemed  to  puzzle  the  dark 
man,  who  remarked  ' '  Barbados  and  back  ? 
What  for  ?  " 

"  Sea-air,  ozone,  rest,"  replied  Ledyard 
nonchalantly. 

Three  pairs  of  eyes  were  directed  search- 
ingly    at   Ledyard.       Then   one   observed 
casually,    "  By   the   way,    doesn't   Madeline 
Roovey  come  back  next  mail  ?  " 

''Ah,"  shouted  the  dark  man,  ''that's 
it ;  you've  hit  the  needle  with  a  haystack." 
He  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed.  Led- 
yard coloured  up  but  said  nothing.  The 
signs  of  his  confusion  did  not  escape  the 
vigilant  eye  of  the  dark  man,  who  there- 
upon leant  over  the  table  and  shook  his  finger 
warningly  at  Dick. 

' '  Going  to  have  another  try,  old  chap  ? 
I  wouldn't  if  I  were  you.  She  hates  you 
like  poison." 

"Oh,  shut  up!"  cried  Ledyard.  He 
rose  hastily  and  made  off  to  his  room,  leaving 
his  companions  convulsed  with  laughter. 

The  hasty  exit  which  he  had  made  upon  the 
mention  of  Miss  Roovey's  name  will  lead 
people  to  conclude  that  between  this  young 
lady  and  himself  something  must  have  trans- 
pired to  have  caused  this  exhibition  of  con- 
fusion. 
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So  there  had  been  ;  for  he  had  made  him- 
self rather  conspicuous  in  connection  with 
Madeline  Roovey.  He  had  behaved  like 
an  ass,  and  his  friends  could  not  imagine 
why.  Of  course  they  could  understand  his 
f alHng  in  love  with  her  ;  since  they  had  all 
felt  that  way  themselves. 

For  she  was  a  fine,  upstanding  sort  of  girl, 
with  spirit  and  determination  writ  large  upon 
her  face  and  in  her  eyes.  Not  a  girl  who 
would  lose  her  heart  very  easily ;  for  her 
ideas  of  what  a  man  should  be  were  neither 
more  nor  less  than  impossible.  And  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  these  ideas,  frankly 
and  without  concealment ;  so  that  those 
who  were  in  any  danger  of  becoming  captives 
to  her  charms  could  not  fail  to  see  that  they 
did  not  attain  to  her  standard  of  perfection. 
Therefore,  recognizing  their  unworthiness, 
they  withdrew  in  time,  lest  like  foolish  moths 
their  wings  should  be  burnt  by  the  flame  of  a 
hopeless  and  consuming  love. 

Now,  if  of  the  many  flutterers  around  the 
fair  Madeline  not  one  counted  himself  worthy 
enough  to  be  her  husband,  it  was  decidedly 
ludicrous  of  Dick  to  suppose  that  he  would 
be  looked  upon  with  favour.  For  he  was 
certainly  the  reverse  of  good  looking.  Low- 
statured,  narrow-chested,  wearing  pince-nez, 
and  with  a  weak,  husky  voice,  he  was  hardly 
the  sort  of  man  to  take  a  young  girl's  fancy. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  great  tea-party  man,  and 
if  there  was  one  t3^e  of  man  more  obnoxious 
to  Madeline  Roovey  than  another,  it  was  this. 
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Madeline  detested  Dick  Ledyard,  and  let 
him  see  it  quite  plainly,  She  did  not  even 
trouble  to  be  civil  to  him  in  public.  But 
this  did  not  appear  to  cause  him  the  least 
anxiety.  Of  course,  he  proposed  to  her,  and 
got  an  imperious  and  decisive  "  No  "  for  an 
answer.  That  did  not  prevent  him  from 
asking  again  and  again.  In  short,  Dick 
persisted  in  worrying  her  on  every  possible 
occasion,  whenever  or  wherever  he  met  her. 
He  had  set  his  heart  on  marrying  her ;  and 
marry  her  he  would,  or  try  to,  until  she 
married  someone  else.  He  would  tire  out  her 
patience  ;  she  would  get  so  utterly  weary  of 
refusing,  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness she  would  say  ''  yes."  Dick  bore  in 
mind  the  parable  of  the  importunate  widow. 
It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  he  had 
acted  upon  the  excellent  advice  that  parable 
contained. 

He  had  a  very  good  billet  in  the  financial 
department  of  the  public  service,  which  he 
had  obtained  by  sheer  persistency.  He 
harrassed  the  Government  with  applications 
for  promotion,  till  to  put  an  end  to  his  im- 
portunities they  gave  him  the  post. 


n 

Seven  or  eight  months  before  the  present 
time  Miss  Roovey  fell  ill,  and  her  parents 
had  sent  her  home.  Being  quite  restored 
to  health  she  was  now  returning  to  the 
colony  by  the  incoming  mail. 
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Ledyard's  ^sudden  announcement  to  his 
three  associates  puzzled  them,  until  they 
recollected  Miss  Roovey  was  on  her  way  out. 
Then  they  not  unnaturally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Ledyard's  visit  to  Barbados 
was  prompted  by  this  fact.  In  that  respect 
they  were  right,  as  Ledyard's  confusion  had 
testified.  But  they  could  not  know  that  he 
had  conceived  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to 
achieve  his  object  of  marrying  Madeline 
Roovey. 

It  will  be  imnecessary  to  describe  Ledyard's 
voyage  across  to  the  island.  He  did  not 
emerge  from  his  cabin  after  the  vessel  had 
passed  the  lightship  until  she  anchored  on 
Saturday  in  Carlisle  Bay,  and  having  arrived 
there,  he  lost  no  time  in  putting  his  luggage 
into  a  boat  and  going  ashore. 

On  Monday  morning  when  the  incoming 
mail  was  due,  he  was  up  by  daybreak. 
Shortly  after  seven  o'clock  from  the  gallery 
of  the  hotel,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
harbour,  he  saw  the  huge  bulk  of  the  ocean 
steamer  creeping  slowly  in.  In  haste  he 
left  the  hotel  and  soon  after  was  being  swiftly 
rowed  towards  her. 

Ivcdyard's  gaze,  as  he  sat  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  was  bent  on  the  big  mail-boat.  As 
he  drew  near  to  her,  he  made  out  amongst  a 
group  of  passengers  gathered  on  the  promen- 
ade deck  the  figure  of  Madeline  Roovey. 
He  reached  the  gangway  tmrecognized  by 
her ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  stood  beside  her 
that  she  turned  and  saw  him.       Her  face 
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expressed  annoyance  ;  but  she  proffered  her 
hand,  which  Ledyard  took  and  shook  heartily. 

'*  By  a  fortunate  chance  I  happen  to  be 
over  here ;  and  I  remembered  that  you  were 
coming  out,"  he  said.  *'  If  you  will  allow 
me  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  any  way." 

Miss  Roovey  walked  apart  from  the  other 
passengers  ;  and  Ledyard  followed  in  obedi- 
ence to  an  almost  imperceptible  motion  of  her 
head.  When  they  were  out  of  hearing  of 
others  she  said,  *'  Have  you  come  here  to 
begin  pestering  me  again  ?  " 

He  interrupted  her  at  once. 

"  No  such  thing,  Miss  Roovey,"  he  ex- 
claimed indignantly.  ''  I  shall  not  seek 
to  force  myself  upon  you  ;  but  I  thought  you 
would  be  glad  to  have  some  friendly  assist- 
ance." She  looked  very  much  relieved. 
'  *  Under  those  conditions  then  I  shall  be  glad 
of  your  help." 

''  Now  first  of  all,"  said  Ledyard,  ''  let 
me  see  your  luggage  transferred  to  the 
Solent.  Then  I  will  return,  and  after 
breakfast  here  you  might  come  for  a  stroll 
on  shore.  We  shall  have  plenty  of  time,  as 
the  Solent  does  not  leave  till  11  o'clock. 

Having  had  her  luggage  pointed  out  to 
him,  Ledyard  went  with  it  in  a  boat  and  saw 
it  safely  stowed  in  a  cabin  on  the  inter- 
colonial steamer.  He  then  returned,  and 
he  and  Miss  Roovey  went  down  to  breakfast 
in  the  saloon.  That  over,  they  came  on 
deck  and  went  ashore  in  one  of  the  boats 
that  loitered  by  the  side  of  the  steamer. 
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Having  landed,  Ledyard  proceeded  to  con- 
duct his  companion  about  Bridgetown.  He 
made  himself  extremely  agreeable  and 
avoided  the  least  reference  to  the  past. 

Madeline  was  quite  delighted  at  the  change 
in  him,  and  in  return  put  on  her  gayest 
manner.  Her  lively  sallies  and  pleasant 
manners  made  the  time  pass  very  swiftly  for 
both  of  them. 

At  last  lycdyard  drew  out  his  watch. 
'  *  10-30,''  he  said,  ''  we  shall  have  just  time  to 
get  back.'' 

They  retraced  their  steps  to  the  landing 
place,  and  lycdyard  having  handed  Madeline 
into  a  boat,  got  in,  and  directed  the  boatman 
to  take  them  off  to  the  Solent. 

The  man  stopped  short  in  his  occupation 
of  pushing  the  boat  off,  and  replied,  "  The 
Solent,  sar  ?  gone  long  time,  sar." 
"  Nonsense,"  cried  Ledyard  angrily,  "  she 
can't  be  gone  ?  " 

"  Deed  faith,  sar,  too  true  she  gone." 

*'  Row,  man,  row  and  let  us  see  for  our- 
selves," interrupted  Dick. 

They  shot  out  into  the  bay,  and  what  the 
boatman  had  said  they  fotmd  to  be  true. 
The  place  where  the  Solent  had  been  was 
vacant.  Far  out  at  sea  they  could  descry 
her,  steaming  rapidly  away. 

"  This  is  very  awkward,"  murmured  Led- 
yard  to  Madeline,  ''  I  fear  there  will  be  an 
awful  scandal.  But  it  is  in  your  power  to 
prevent  it." 

A  light  came  to  Madeline's  mind.  She 
turned  quickly  to  the  boatman — 
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"  What  time  is  it  ?  ''  she  asked  of  him. 
**  Why  Missy/'  was  the  response,  "  it  done 
past  mid-day  ever  since.'' 

Madeline's  face  flushed  with  anger.  She 
turned  to  Ledyard. 

' '  So,  sir,  you  did  this  thinking  to  force  me 
into  marrying  you  ?  You  Uttle  cad,  if  I 
were  a  man  I  would  throw  you  over  into  the 
sea." 

*'  If  you  were  a  man,"  answered  Ledyard 
flippantly,  '*  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
such  civility ;  for  I  should  not  want  to 
marry  you." 

Madeline  turned  her  head  away  with  an 
indignant  sniff,  and  directed  the  boatman  to 
row  ashore.  When  they  were  set  down  once 
more  at  the  landing  place  she  called  the  boat- 
man to  her. 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  schooner  going  to 
Demerara  ?  she  asked. 

**  Yes,  missy,"  was  the  answer,  "  de 
Flying  Fish  does  go  down  dare,  but  Wednes- 
day time." 

*'  Call  the  Captain  here,"  she  said. 

The  boatman  disappeared  and  returned 
again  in  a  very  short  time  with  the  Captain 
of  the  Flyrng  Fish.  To  him  Madeline 
made  known  her  position,  and  made  him  an 
offer  of  a  hundred  dollars  if  he  would  agree 
to  set  sail  at  once  for  Demerara. 

The  Captain  scratched  his  head  thought- 
fully and  asked  leave  for  ten  minutes  re- 
flection. A  few  minutes  later  he  intimated 
that  he  had  decided  to  accept  Miss  Roovey's 
offer. 
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Accordingl^r^  Madeline  was  taken  by  him 
straight  on  board  his  vessel,  and  within  half- 
an-hour  the  Flying  Fish  had  spread  her  sails 
and  was  following  fast  in  the  wake  of  the 
Solent.  Ledyard  watched  her  till  she  be- 
came a  speck  on  the  horizon,  then  returned 
to  his  hotel. 

*  *  You  shall  hear  more  of  this  when  you  get 
back,''  were  Madeline's  parting  words  to  him. 

And  hear  more  he  certainly  did.  For 
when  he  returned  by  the  next  mail  the  very 
first  letter  he  got  on  setting  foot  ashore  was 
one  from  Madeline's  father.  In  it  he  de- 
manded immediate  payment  of  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  threatened  Ledyard 
with  all  sorts  of  pains  and  penalties  involving 
social  ostracism  unless  the  money  were 
promptly  forthcoming. 

lycdyard  paid  up,  and  what  with  one  thing 
and  another  he  reckons  that  was  the  most 
expensive  trip  he  ever  undertook  in  his  Ufe. 
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BY  SPECIAL  LICENCE 

Chaptkr  I. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Ripplebank  passed 
down  the  steps  of  his  house,  his  face  turned 
ofEcewards,  than  his  wife  jumped  quickly  up 
from  her  seat  on  the  sofa  and  seized  a 
bell,  which  she  rang  with  vigour. 

Her  summons  was  immediately  answered 
by  a  maid,  whose  instant  appearance  was 
certain  evidence  of  the  attention  paid  to 
Mrs.  Ripplebank  by  her  servants. 

' '  Is  what,  mrun  ?  "  asked  the  maid,  al- 
most before  she  had  entered  the  room. 

''  Send  Miss  Gwendoline  to  me,''  ordered 
Mrs.  Ripplebank.  The  ebony  features  of  the 
maid  took  on  an  expression  of  great  concern, 
as  she  hurried  off  to  execute  the  bidding  of 
her  mistress. 

"  Poor  Miss  Gwen  g'wine  get  scolding," 
she  said  aloud,  talking  to  herself  as  her  race 
have  a  habit  of  doing.  Ten  minutes  later 
Mrs.  Ripplebank,  grown  thoroughly  im- 
patient, had  just  resolved  to  go  herself  in 
search  of  Gwendoline  when  that  damsel 
appeared. 

Gwendoline  was  slim  and  small  of  stature, 
with  grey  eyes  and  hair  the  colour  of  burnished 
copper.  She  was  an  only  child  and  had  just 
returned  to  the  colony  after  an  absence  of 
five  years,  a  period  that  had  been  absorbed 
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in  perfecting  her  education.  Her  eighteenth 
birthday  was  only  some  six  weeks  old,  and 
Mrs.  Ripplebank  intended  that  she  should 
make  a  good  match,  a  match  good,  not  so 
much  from  the  monetary  point  of  view 
as  on  the  score  of  social  connections. 
Gwendoline's  manner  betrayed  some  imeasi- 
ness  as  she  entered. 

"  Gwen,*'  said  Mrs.  Ripplebank,  "  you 
had  a  letter  by  the  mail  this  morning  ?  *' 

''  Yes,   mother." 

* '  Give  it  to  me  ;  I  wish  to  see  it,"  replied 
Mrs.  Ripplebank,  her  hand  held  out  to  take 
the  letter. 

"  It  was  addressed  to  me,  mother," 
Gwendoline  remonstrated.  Mrs.  Ripple- 
bank glared,  and  her  daughter  quailed  before 
the  stare  of  her  bluey-green  eyes. 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  insisted  her  mother. 

Gwendoline,  on  the  verge  of  tears,  took 
from  her  pocket  a  lette^  that  Mrs.  Ripplebank 
proceeded  to  read  over  deliberately.  She 
thoroughly  digested  its  contents  before  she 
looked  up  at  her  daughter  again. 

''Who  is  this  man  Everard  ?  " 

' '  He  is  a  doctor,  mother.  I  met  him  at 
Aunt  Kate's  last  summer  when  we  were  all 
at  Bournemouth." 

Mrs.  Ripplebank  pursed  up  her  lips.  '  *  He 
is  coming  out  here  in  charge  of  a  patient,"  she 
said.  Gwendoline  could  only  nod  her  head 
in  confirmation. 

Mrs.  Ripplebank  referred  to  the  letter. 
' '  His  patient,  I  see,  is  Lord  Hollyhock,  a  peer 
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of  the  United-Kingdom."  Mrs.  Ripplebank 
spoke  the  words  slowly,  as  if  tasting  the 
flavour  of  their  sound.  She  fixed  her  eyes 
thoughtfully  on  the  carpet,  and  wagged  her 
head,  no  doubt  following  out  some  train  of 
thought  of  which  her  daughter  was  ignorant. 
* '  You  are  very  fond  of  Dr.  Everard  ?  **  she 
asked  suddenly.  Gwendoline,  not  expecting 
the  question,  blushed  violently. 

"  So  your  Aunt  Kate  told  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Ripplebank,    observing    Gwendoline's    con- 
fusion. 

' '  I  wish  Aunt  Kate  would  mind  her  own 
business,"  returned  Gwendoline  hotly. 

"I  am  glad  she  does  not,"  her  mother 
said  with  emphasis. 

"  Now,  Gwendoline,"  she  continued  in  a 
firm  tone,  '  *  there  must  be  no  more  nonsense 
with  this  doctor.  You  can  marry  Lord 
Hollyhock  but  not  the  doctor.  You  may 
go  now ;  but  do  not  forget  what  I  have  told 
you."  Gwendoline,  only  too  pleased  to  get 
away,  was  departing  in  haste,  when  she  was 
recalled. 

"  By  the  way,  Gwendoline,"  asked  Mrs. 
Ripplebank,  **  when  is  lyord  Hollyhock  to 
arrive  ?  " 

' '  Dr.  Everard  and  his  patient  will  be  here 
by  the  mail  of  the  19th." 

"  The  19th,"  said  Mrs.  Ripplebank  re- 
flectively, * '  then  that  will  give  me  three 
clear  weeks  to  prepare  for  His  lyordship." 

'*  And  Dr.  Everard,"  suggested  Gwen- 
doline. Her  mother  flashed  a  look  at  her. 
"  He  can  go  to  the  hotel,"  she  replied  coldly. 
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Eaxly  on  the  19th  the  mail  steamer,  with 
tmwonted  pimctuality,  dropped  anchor  in  the 
river.  No  sooner  had  she  done  this  than 
Mr.  Ripplebank,  acting  on  instructions  re- 
ceived from  his  wife,  went  off  in  a  shore-boat 
and  climbed  nervously  up  the  gangway. 

Now  Gwendoline,  unknown  to  her  mother, 
had  written  to  Dr.  Everard ;  and  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  pilot  office  had  had  the 
letter  delivered  to  him  on  the  arrival  of  the 
mail  at  the  lightship.  In  her  letter  she  had 
apprised  him  of  the  invitation  that  was  to  be 
extended  to  Lord  Hollyhock,  and  begged  him 
to  devise  some  scheme  whereby  they  might 
meet  frequently ;  in  which  end  she  suggested 
that  it  would  be  as  well  to  enlist  His  Lord- 
ship's sympathetic  co-operation. 

With  this  information  in  their  possession. 
Lord  Hollyhock  and  Dr.  Everard  easily 
guessed  that  the  solitary  passenger  in  the 
shore-boat  was  Mr.  Ripplebank. 

After  a  whispered  enquiry  from  the  purser, 
who  was  standing  by  ready  to  go  ashore  with 
the  mails,  Mr.  Ripplebank  came  straight  to 
them. 

' '  Lord  HoUyhock  ?  '*  he  said  enquiringly, 
and  looked  at  each  of  them  in  turn. 

*'  1  answer  to  that  name,"  said  one  of 
them,  a  short,  stout,  red-faced  man  whose 
face  wore  a  perpetual  smile  of  good-humour. 

*'  And  this  is  my  friend.  Dr.  Everard," 
he  added.  Mr.  Ripplebank  bowed  and  took 
no  further  notice  of  the  doctor.  He  drew 
Lord  HoUyhock  aside.      After  a  few  minutes 
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conversation,  during  which  lyord  Hollyhock 
was  continually  glancing  at  the  doctor,  re- 
ceiving a  slight  nod  of  the  head  in  return, 
Mr.  Ripplebank  and  the  nobleman  went 
ashore  together.  Lord  Hollyhock  was  re- 
ceived literally  with  open  arms  by  Mrs. 
Ripplebank.  She  hung  over  him  and  fussed 
round  him  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  a 
relief  to  him  to  escape  to  his  room. 

And  then  did  the  flood  of  Mrs.  Ripplebank's 
eloquence  overflow.  Lord  Hollyhock  was 
the  owner  of  a  laugh  somewhat  loud  and 
boisterous.  *'  Was  ever  such  a  silver-toned 
laugh  heard  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ripplebank. 
"No  one  could  fail  to  note  in  his  features 
the  very  bluest  of  blue  blood,  and  the  longest 
of  long  lineages."  In  this  fashion  did  her 
tongue  run  for  hour  after  hour  upon  the  one 
theme. 

Gwendoline,  her  mother  observed  with 
much  satisfaction,  seemed  to  get  on  capitally 
with  him.  Indeed,  they  appeared  to  like 
each  other  from  the  outset.  One  of  Lord 
Hollyhock's  passions  was  for  taking  walking 
exercise,  which  he  would  do  at  aU  hours  of 
the  day  ;  and  invariably  Gwendoline  would 
accompany  him.  Thus  a  week  passed ;  but 
one  evening  just  after  dinner.  His  Lordship 
complained  of  a  severe  headache  and  retired 
to  his  room. 

Mrs.  Ripplebartk  was  full  of  concern  ;  so 
distressed  in  mind  was  she  that  she  followed 
him.  Entering  unperceived,  she  was  startled 
at  the  picture  of  misery  he  presented.      lyord 
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Hollyhock  was  seated  in  a  chair,  his  head 
propped  on  his  arms,  the  while  he  emitted 
groans  which  seemed  wrung  from  him  by 
the  direst  agony.  Mrs.  Ripplebank  went  to 
him  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  My  poor  boy,**  she  said  in  a  soft  voice, 
"  what  is  the  matter.'* 

He  did  not  answer  ;  so  she  tried  again. 

*'  Tell  me,'*  she  coaxed,  *'  you  know  I  feel 
like  a  mother  to  you.** 

She  touched  him  by  her  kind  words.  He 
looked  up  into  her  face  bending  over  him 
with  so  much  solicitude — and  was  encouraged 
to  speak. 

"  You  really  like  me  for  myself  alone,**  he 
asked  anxiously. 

"  Of  course,**  she  immediately  returned, 
somewhat  astonished  at  the  feeling  with 
which  he  spoke. 

' '  And  I  could  tell  you  anything  of  myself, 
and  it  would  not  destroy  that  good  opinion  ?  *' 
he  enquired.  She  laughed,  saying,  ''  Oh, 
dear,  yes.     Why,  you  look  quite  tragic.*' 

His  face  set  gloomily.  *'  I  wonder.'*  he 
said,  *'  what  you  will  say  when  I  tell  you — ** 
He  stopped. 

' '  Well — when  you  tell  me  ?  "  repeated  Mrs. 
Ripplebank  encouragingly. 

' '  That  I  have  been  deceiving  you,*'  he  said. 

"  Deceiving  me  ?  "  how  do  you  mean  ?  ** 

' '  I  am  not  what  I  pretend  to  be.*' 

"  You  are  not — **  she  echoed. 

"  Lord  Hollyhock,"  he  interposed. 

' '  Then  you  are  Dr.  Everard  ?  '*      As  Mrs. 
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Ripplebank  s^id  this  she  drew  off  and  looked 
indignantly  at  him. 

"  I  am,  said  he  remorsefully.  '*  Will 
you  forgive  me  ?  " 

Forgive^  you  ?  Forgive  you,  a  vile, 
base,  conspirator,  who  has  thrust  himself 
into  my  house  under  false  pretences  ?  "  she 
hissed.  *'  Now  I  understand,''  she  went  on, 
**  why  you  and  Gwendoline  were  so  much 
together.'' 

'*  You  are  very  angry  with  me,"  he  said, 
attempting  to  stem  the  current  of  her  wrath, 
"  but  indeed  it  was  not  my  fault." 

The  expression  on  Mrs.  Ripplebank's  face 
invited  him  to  explain.  '  *  It  was  this  way," 
he  continued ;  ' '  My  patient  is  a  man  of 
unsound  intellect,  and  latterly  he  has  taken 
it  into  his  head  that  he  is  Dr.  Everard  and 
that  I  am  Lord  Hollyhock — reversing  our 
positions  completely.  So  deeply  has  this 
idea  taken  possession  of  him  that  it  would 
have  been  a  most  unwise  proceeding  to 
thwart  him." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  sympathized  Mrs.  Ripple- 
bank. "  He  must  come  to  us  at  once," 
she  added  with  decision.  ' '  If  he  comes  here, 
Mrs.  Ripplebank,"  her  guest  remarked,  ''  I 
must  warn  you  that  the  slightest  hint  that 
you  know  his  real  position  in  life  may  bring 
on  a  violent  attack  of  madness." 

"  I  will  be  most  careful,"  replied  Mrs. 
Ripplebank. 

*'  To  address  him  as  Lord  Hollyhock," 
he  went  on  '  *  might  be  dangerous,  and  were  I 
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you,  I  should  tell  no  one  of  what  I  have  told 
you,  lest  they  inadvertently  blurt  it  out  to 
hhn." 

*'  I  will  follow  your  advice  and  be  most 
cautious ;  so  to-morrow  you  will  go  over  and 
send  your  patient  to  us.  And  you  need  not 
trouble  to  return,*'  she  said. 

"  Not  trouble  to  return  ?  ''  he  asked.     ' 

"  Look  here,  Doctor  Everard,"  said  Mrs. 
Ripplebank  determinedly,  *'  you  and  I  may 
as  well  understand  each  other.  You  and 
Gwendoline  I  know  are  in  love." 

''  In  love,"  interrupted  the  doctor.  He 
came  forward.  ' '  My  dear  Mrs.  Ripplebank, 
you  can  hardly  call  the  flirtation  of  an  idle 
summer  a  serious  affair  of  love."  It  was  her 
turn  to  be  stirprised.  ' '  You  do  not  love 
Gwendoline?  "  she  enquired.  *'  Far  from 
it,  my  dear  lady.  So  far  from  it  that  I  am 
engaged    to    be    married."  He    drew    a 

photograph  from  his  pocket  and  placed  it  in 
Mrs.  Ripplebank's  hands.  "  That  is  my  future 
wife."  She  was  convinced ;  the  sincere  tone 
in  which  he  spoke  left  no  room  for  doubt. 
She  was  relieved,  inexpressibly  relieved  to 
hear  it. 

'*  Then  under  the  circumstances  I  shall 
be  very  glad  if  you  continue  to  stay  with 
us,"  she  answered.  So  after  all  they  parted 
that  evening  in  perfect  friendship. 

Mr.  Ripplebank  on  coming  in  from  office 
was  astonished  to  find  the  supposed  Dr. 
Everard  in  his  house,  and  evidently  on  terms 
of  great  cordiaHty  with  his  wife.       She  felt 
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that  some  excuse  must  be  made  for  his  pres- 
ence not  only  to  him  but  to  GwendoHne,  who 
was  as  much  surprised  as  her  father. 

So  she  called  out,  ' '  My  dear,  it  must  be  so 
lonely  for  poor  Dr.  Everard  at  the  hotel ;  I 
could  not  resist  asking  him  to  come  and  put 
up  with  us."  She  turned  to  the  newly  arrived 
guest.  "  You  must  forgive  our  shameful 
neglect." 

''  Say  nothing,  I  implore  you,"  he  inter- 
posed smiling.  ''  The  warmth  of  my 
welcome  now  more  than  atones  for  the  cold- 
ness with  which  you  have  previously  treated 
me." 

' '  How  sweet  and  forgiving  of  you,"  gushed 
Mrs.  Ripplebank.  He  perceived  that  she 
was  about  to  continue  the  theme ;  and  to 
relieve  himself  of  the  awkward  situation 
proposed  a  stroll  in  the  garden.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  that  Mrs.  Ripplebank  had 
been  longing  for ;  and  she  took  advantage 
of  it  by  ordering  Gwendoline  to  accompany 
him. 

This  was  the  first  of  many  similar  devices 
that  Mrs.  Ripplebank  adopted  so  that 
Gwendoline  might  be  constantly  thrown  into 
his  companionship  in  the  next  few  days. 


CHAPTER  II 

About  a  week  after  his  arrival  in  the  house, 
Mrs.  Ripplebank  told  Gwendoline  one  after- 
noon that  she  wished  to  speak  to  her.      Gwen- 
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doline  accordingly  followed  her  mother  to  the 
bedroom,  whither  she  had  betaken  herself. 
Having  shut  the  door  carefully,  Mrs.  Ripple- 
bank  seated  herself  in  an  impressive  attitude 
and  opened  her  lips. 

"  Lord  Hollyhock  wishes  to  marry  you/' 
she  said. 

*'  And  I  have  said  yes,"  she  added. 

*'  Mother  !  "  exclaimed  Gwendoline,  "  how 
could  you  ?     I  can  never,  never  like  him." 

' '  If  you  fancy  that  Dr.  Everard  is  in  love 
with  you,  my  child,  you  are  much  mistaken." 
Gwendoline  seemed  turned  to  stone. 

' '  Mother,  how  can  you  say  that  ?  "  she 
said  quietly. 

**  I  can,  because  he  told  me  so  himself — 
that    evening    when    he    had    a    headache." 
Gwendoline    stared    incredulously    at    her 
mother,  who  now  lost  her  patience. 

"  All  that  acting  is  thrown  away  on  me, 
Gwendoline,"  she  cried  angrily.  '*  I  have 
learnt  everything  ;  and  you  may  depend  on 
it  the  supposed  Lord  Hollyhock  would  have 
left  my  house  at  once  if  I  were  not  satisfied 
that  he  was  not  dangerous  to  your  peace  of 
mind."  During  this  speech  the  look  of 
astonishment  deepened  in  Gwendoline's  face. 
Her  mother's  anger  increased.  She  got  up 
and  opened  a  drawer  of  her  dressing-table 
and  took  therefrom  a  photograph  which  she 
thrust  roughly  into  her  daughter's  hands. 

"  Here,  look  at  that,"  she  cried,  ''  that  is 
the  girl  that  Dr.  Everard  is  going  to  marry." 

Gwendoline's  face  paled ;  but  her  eyes 
flashed  stoimily. 
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"  Lord  Hollyhock  loves  you  devotedly/' 
observed  Mrs.  Ripplebank. 

"  Mother,  I  will  marry  him/'  was  the 
reply.  Then  Gwendoline  burst  into  tears 
and  fled  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  Ripplebank  was  enchanted  with  her 
success,  which  she  lost  no  time  in  com- 
municating to  the  bridegroom-elect.  He 
received  her  announcement  with  every  sign 
of  rapture  that  one  expects  from  an  ardent 
lover. 

''  I  am  overjoyed  at  your  Lordship's 
happiness,"  murmured  Mrs.  Ripplebank  sym- 
pathetically. 

' '  What  did  you  say  ?  ''  he  questioned. 

Mrs.  Ripplebank  immediately  remembered 
the  caution  which  she  had  been  told  to  ob- 
serve. 

' '  I  mean — ^I  mean  that  His  Lordship  will 
no  longer  require  your  services,"  was  her 
confused  reply. 

*'  On  the  contrary,  my  patient  proposes 
to  leave  here  next  week ;  and  as  I  have  to 
accompany  him  you  will  understand  that  I 
wish  to  be  married  at  once." 

'*  Immediately  ?  "  gasped  Mrs.  Ripplebank. 

' '  Next  week — on  the  day  we  are  to  leave." 

*'  It  cannot  be,"  she  returned. 

'  *  It  must  be,"  was  his  answer ;  ' '  we 
can  have  a  special  licenc^" 

"  Certainly — of  course,"  she  assented,  her 
fear  of  losing  such  a  desirable  son-in-law 
taking  possession  of  her.  **  Under  what 
name  will  you  be  married  ?  "  she  could  not 
resist  asking. 
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His  face  puckered  up  with  wonder,  and  he 
fixed  his  eyes  steadily  upon  her.  "  Under 
what  name  ?  ''  he  repeated.  Poor  Mrs. 
Ripplebank  quaked  with  fear ;  her  excited 
imagination  saw  the  Hght  of  madness  illumine 
his  features.  "  I  am  so  bewildered,"  she 
broke  in  desperately.  ''  Of  course,  imder 
your  own  name  of  Dr.  Everard." 

The  day  of  their  departure  dawned,  and  a 
special  licence  enabled  the  marriage  to  take 
place.  It  was  a  quiet  affair,  few  guests 
being  invited,  by  the  bridegroom's  own 
request.  As  they  had  but  little  time  to 
spare,  the  newly-married  couple  did  not 
occupy  much  time  in  the  festivities  at  the 
house.  As  they  drove  off,  the  bridgegroom 
put  his  head  out  of  the  carriage  window  and 
shouted  to  his  friend,  "  Hollyhock,  you  will 
have  to  hurry  if  you  mean  to  come  in  the 
steamer." 

Thus  reminded,  the  latter  turned  to  make 
his  adieus  all  round.  He  left  Mrs.  Ripplebank 
to  the  last,  and  when  he  came  to  her  he  drew 
her  aside. 

' '  Will  you  forgive  me  for  the  trick  I  have 
played  on  you,  Mrs.  Ripplebank  ?  "  he  asked, 
holding  out  his  hand.  She  shook  it  warmly. 
' '  You  have  been  forgiven  long  ago,"  she 
returned.  ''  I  knew  you  would,"  he  said, 
"  Everard  is  an  awfully  good  fellow,  and  he 
was  so  much  in  love  with  your  daughter,  I 
could  not  help  giving  him  a  leg  up.  Besides, 
one  never  knows  what  accident  may  happen  ; 
so  perhaps  after  all  he  may  one  day  become 
Lord  Hollyhock." 
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Mrs.  Ripplebank  heard  these  words  in  a 
dream-like  way.  Her  face  was  expression- 
less. ''  I  don't  quite  understand/'  she  said 
bewildered. 

''  Who  do  you  say  my  daughter  has 
married  ?  " 

' '  She  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Everard,  a  cousin 
of  Lord  Hollyhock,"  he  returned. 

''  And  who,  then,  is  Lord  Hollyhock?  " 
she  asked,  still  in  the  same  trance-like 
manner. 

"  I  am,"  he  replied,  and  jumped  into  the 
carriage. 
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The  sun  was  setting  in  a  blaze  of  golden 
glory  on  an  evening  in  May — some  hundred 
years  or  so  ago. 

Above  the  descending  sun  the  sky  was 
streaked  with  the  most  gorgeous  and  vivid 
colours  of  a  brilliant  tropical  sunset — a 
sunset  which  the  brush  of  a  great  artist  might 
do  some  measure  of  justice  to,  but  which  no 
mere  word-painter,  however  great,  could  hope 
to  portray  in  such  words  as  would  convey 
to  his  readers  a  faithful  and  accurate  picture 
of  its  radiant  beauty. 

By  the  fort  at  the  entrance  to  the  Demerara 
River  stood  a  small  group  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  They  were  watching  the  ap- 
proach of  a  vessel — an  English  ship  of  war — 
a  sight  almost  as  rare  here  in  those  days  as 
it  is  in  these. 

The  ship,  H.M.S.  Serpent,  a  thirty-two 
gun  frigate,  came  slowly  and  majestically  on, 
seeming  to  glide  over  the  waters  which 
stretched  calm  and  unruffled  to  the  horizon. 
The  sun's  rays  glinted  on  her  figure-head, 
the  gilded  representation  of  a  snake  carved 
in  a  menacing  attitude.  Her  sails,  not  all 
of  which  were  set,  shone  snowy-white,  only 
just  filled  by  the  light  breeze  blowing.  At 
her  peak,  the  St.  George's  cross,  the  glorious 
symbol  of  England's  naval  p'ower,  hung 
drooping,  yet  stirring  languidly  at  times  and 
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lazily  unfolding  itself  to  a  gentle  puff  of 
wind. 

With  her  tall  masts  raking  slightly  forward 
and  the  graceful  curves  of  her  hull  she  moved 
like  a  thing  of  life — with  the  grace  and 
stateliness  of  a  woman  of  regal  beauty,  who, 
conscious  of  her  power  to  charm  and  to 
attract,  walks  exulting  in  the  knowledge  of  it. 

The  vessel  passed  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  little  Imot  of  watchers.  Aft  on  the 
quarter-deck  on  the  side  nearest  to  them, 
several  of  the  officers  of  the  ship  had  gathered 
together  and  were  gazing  intently  at  the 
shore  with  that  interest  which  one  observes 
in  a  person  to  whom  a  scene  is  new  and  rni- 
familiar.  On  the  other  side  of  the  quarter- 
deck a  solitary  figure  paced  slowly  to  and 
fro,  stopping  every  now  and  then  to  address 
a  remark  to  the  pilot  who  stood  giving  direc- 
tions to  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

The  solitary  person  thus  alluded  to  was 
the  Commander  of  the  Serpent — Capt.  Eric 
Fairbank. 

He  was  a  man  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty, 
strong,  broad-shouldered  and  stout  of  limb. 
Dark  brown  hair,  showing  here  and  there  a 
touch  of  grey,  clustered  in  crisp  curls  over  a 
forehead  wide  and  low.  His  face  clean- 
shaven, and  fresh  coloured  by  the  constant 
exposure  to  the  winds  and  weathers  of  the 
ocean,  was  strong,  massive,  and  stem  in 
character.  A  mouth,  broad,  with  close- 
shutting  lips,  gave  an  additional  touch  of 
sternness  to  his  face;  but  when  he  was  pleased 
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or  amused  his  lips  would  open  in  a  smile  of 
singular  sweetness  and  beauty.  It  was  his 
eyes,  however,  that  were  the  most  attractive 
features  of  his  countenance  ;  large  and  grey 
in  colour,  there  lay  in  them  a  look  of  unutter- 
able sadness — deep  and  all-pervading. 

Capt.  Fairbank  was  supposed  by  his  brother 
officers  to  have  had  an  ''  affaire  du  coeur  " 
which  had  ended  rather  badly  for  him,  and 
which  explained  the  constant  expression  of 
sorrow  that  seemed  to  haunt  him  like  a 
shadow.  He  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
service  and  had  been  concerned  in  more  than 
one  action  that  had  tended  in  no  slight  degree 
to  establish  his  reputation  as  a  "  good 
seaman"  and  a  ''gallant  officer." 

H.M.S.  Serpent  sailed  slowly  up  the 
river  till  opposite  to  that  portion  of  the 
town  where  now  stands  the  market.  Away 
went  the  anchor  with  a  great  splash  into  the 
river,  the  anchor  chains  rattling  and  clanking 
through  the  hawser  holes ;  she  swung  round 
to  the  tide  and  lay  straining  at  her  cables, 
moored  in  safety. 

With  the  morning  light  came  a  crowd  of 
boats,  some  laden  with  vegetables  and  fruits, 
others  with  curios,  walking  sticks,  ham- 
mocks, carved  calabashes,  others  again  with 
parrots,  monkeys,  and  such  like  live  and 
feathered  stock. 

These  aquatic  hucksters  climbed  with  much 
noise  and  many  gesticulations  up  the  gang- 
way of  the  frigate  and  with  their  wares 
transformed  the  decks  of  the  vessel  into  a 
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miniature  market,  round  about  which  moved 
the  sailors  singly  and  in  groups,  exchanging 
good-humoured  banter,  such  as  sailors  love, 
with  the  vendors  of  these  delectable  articles, 
and  occasionally  purchasing,  either  for  them- 
selves or  for  some  dear  one  at  home,  some- 
thing or  other  that  caught  their  fancy. 
Later  in  the  day  when  the  heat  of  the  sun 
had  passed,  came  a  host  of  callers — officers 
of  the  garrison,  civil  servants,  and  pro- 
minent merchants,  all  anxious  to  do  their 
duty  and  eager  to  show  hospitality  to  their 
brethren  of  the  sea. 

But  Captain  Fairbank  was  not  on  board  to 
receive  them.  At  noon  he  had  with  his  first 
lieutenant  gone  ashore  to  call  on  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  and  had  not  yet 
returned. 

This,  however,  did  not  cause  any  incon- 
venience to  the  callers  ;  as,  in  his  absence, 
they  were  received  by  the  senior  officer  on 
board,  were  conducted  over  the  ship,  and 
had  the  working  of  the  guns  and  other 
details  connected  with  Hfe  at  sea  explained  to 
them  in  a  manner  which  amply  satisfied  their 
curiosity  and  interest. 

During  the  next  fornight  invitations  poured 
in  on  the  officers  of  the  ship  with  such  pro- 
fusion as  to  cause  the  hearts  of  the  middies 
to  leap  with  joy  at  the  mere  thought  of  so 
much  enjoyment,  and  even  to  bring  a  smile 
of  anticipatory  delight  to  the  lips  of  the 
most  staid  and  grave  of  their  seniors.  With 
their  doings  during  that  fortnight  we  need  not 
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concern  ourselves.  What  with  dinners, 
lunches,  and  breakfasts,  small  dances,  picnics, 
and  various  other  methods  of  hospitality 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  seek  to  make 
merry  the  visits  of  strangers  to  these  shores, 
they  were  with  the  exception  of  the  Captain, 
in  a  continual  whirl  of  excitement. 

Captain  Fairbank,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  stuck  very  much  to  his  ship,  de- 
clining invitation  after  invitation,  to  the 
no  small  wonder  of  his  juniors,  who  could  not 
understand  a  man  deliberately  refusing  to 
make  use  of  so  many  opportunities  for  en- 
joyment as  a  variation  to  the  ceaseless  mono- 
tony of  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave.  His  rule, 
however,  he  had  to  relax  in  one  instance,  and 
that  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  ball  given  at 
Government  House  in  honotu:  of  the  * '  Officers 
of  the  Serpent.'' 

The  Captain  did  not  dance.  After  the 
opening  quadrille,  in  which  he  partnered  the 
Governor's  wife,  he  retired  to  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  there  stood  watching  the  throng 
of  dancers  whirling  by  him  in  all  the  en- 
thusiastic enjoyment  of  a  delicious  waltz. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  supper,  while 
he  was  still  occupied  in  this  manner,  that  a 
hand  was  placed  on  his  shoulder  and  a 
hearty  voice  said  in  his  ear. 

' '  Eric  !  old  fellow  !  how  are  you  ?  *' 

The  Captain  turned  roimd  and  confronted 
a  portly  oldish-looking  man  with  a  pre- 
possessing cast  of  countenance,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Major  of  a  line  regiment.     Cap- 
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tain  Fairbank  stared  hard  at  the  new-comer, 
but  without  any  signs  of  recognition. 

You  have  the  advantage  of  me,"  he  was 
beginning  when  the  Major  cut  him  short. 

"  Nonsense,  man — do  you  mean  to  say 
you  do  not  remember  me — Teddy  Milman, 
who  was  at  school  with  you  and  lived  next 
to  you  at  Berkington. 

"Why,  of  course  I  do,"  replied  Fairbank, 
shaking  hands  warmly. 

' '  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  out  here  ?  " 
he  enquired. 

"  I  am  stationed  here  with  my  regiment," 
answered  Milman.  "  I  should  have  been  to 
see  you  before  ;  but  I  have  been  away  on  a 
shooting  trip  and  only  learnt  of  your  arrival 
when  I  returned  this  morning." 

' '  I  say,"  he  continued,  "are  you  engaged 
for  the  next  few  dances?" 

The  Captain  answered  in  the  negative, 
* '  Come  along  then  to  the  card  room,  we  can 
get  a  quiet  smoke  there  and  have  a  jaw  over 
old  times." 

Fairbank,  nothing  loth,  assented  to  this 
proposition,  and  the  pair  betook  themselves 
to  the  card-room,  where  obtaining  a  couple 
of  chairs,  they  seated  themselves.  Cigars 
were  lit  and  then  began  a  series  of  mutual 
questions  and  answers,  during  which  the 
time  sped  swiftly  by.  Recalled  at  length  to 
a  sense  of  his  duties  as  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
the  Captain  rose  from  his  seat. 

"  By  the  way  how  is  your  brother  Frank?" 
asked  Milman,  *  *  I  see  he  has  left  the  service." 
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Oh  !  Fraj^k  has  gone  abroad — we  have 
not  seen  him  for  many  years — when  last  heard 
of  he  was  in  Australia/'  replied  the  Captain 
in  an  off-hand  manner. 

He  turned  away  and  took  some  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  door  but  retraced  them  at  the 
soimd  of  Milman's  voice,  *'  Are  you  still  as 
fond  of  fishing  as  you  used  to  be?  "  questioned 
the  Major. 

'  *  I  am  indeed ;  but  very  seldom  do  I  get 
an  opportunity  of  indulging  in  it/'  was  the 
reply. 

*'  Come  with  me  for  a  week  and  you  shall 
have  some — splendid  sport  " — said  Milman 
enthusiastically.  ''  Besides  that/'  he  added, 
"  you  will  get  some  pigeon-shooting." 

' '  With  all  the  pleasure  in  the  world  ;  but 
it  will  have  to  be  soon,  as  we  shall  probably 
be  sailing  in  a  fortnight." 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,  if  you  like," 
said  Milman,  *'  I  will  come  and  arrange  the 
details  with  you  to-morrow." 

' '  That  will  fit  in  very  well  with  my  plans  ; 
so  *  au  revoir,'  "  responded  Fairbank  leaving 
the  room. 

Major  Milman  was  as  good  as  his  w^ord ; 
for  next  afternoon  found  him  and  Captain 
Fairbank  discussing  details,  commissariat  and 
otherwise,  on  board  the  Serpent,  and  the 
following  morning  saw  them  embarking  on  a 
sailing-punt  bound  for  the  Essequebo  Coast. 

Aided  by  a  strong  wind  they  were  in  the 
space  of  some  hours  landed  at  the  mouth  of  a 
little  creek — the   Itenmi — ^up   which  it  was 
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necessary  for  them  to  continue  their  journey 
by  batteau  so  as  to  reach  their  destination, 
the  Iteruni  lake — ^whose  waters  fed  the 
creek. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they 
emerged  from  the  narrow  and  tortuous 
meanderings  of  the  creek  into  the  lake,  a 
crescent  shaped  sheet  of  water  whose  beauty 
drew  from  Fairbank  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure  and  deHght.  The  lake,  lying  in  a 
direction  north  and  south,  was  a  mile  in 
length  and  somewhat  over  a  quarter  in  width. 
On  the  western  side  along  its  whole  length 
extended  a  great  vSwamp  of  eta  palms,  beyond 
which  rose  again  the  natural  forest.  On 
the  western  side  the  forest  in  some  places 
grew  right  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  ; 
then  it  receded  leaving  in  its  place  a  suc- 
cession of  white  strips  of  sandy  beach  fringed 
with  rushes.  Through  the  openings  in  the 
forest  glimpses  were  afforded  to  the  travellers 
of  the  troolie-covered  roofs  of  an  Indian 
settlement  nestling  amongst  the  surrounding 
foliage. 

Towards  one  of  the  largest  of  these  ex- 
panses of  sandy  beach,  rendered  conspicuous 
^y  a  gigantic  silk-cotton  tree,  from  whose 
lofty  trunk,  high  above  its  buttressed  roots, 
a  number  of  branches  stretched  wide-spread- 
ing, their  boat  was  directed. 

The  boat  grated  on  the  beach  and  the  Major 
sprang  out  amid  a  murmur  of  welcoming 
voices  and  friendly  smiles  from  a  throng  of 
Indians — men,    women,    and   children,    who. 
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well  acquainted  with  him  as  a  visitor,  had 
been  attracteid  thither  by  the  news  of  his 
arrival.  Pushing  good  naturedly  through 
the  crowd  that  beset  him,  he,  followed  by 
Captain  Fairbank,  made  his  way  to  a  house 
which,  somewhat  larger  than  the  usual  Indian 
dwellings,  was,  unlike  them,  walled  in  by  dried 
palm  branches,  and  windowed  and  doored  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  dwelUngs  of  more 
civilized  races. 

Standing  at  the  door  was  the  chief  or 
head-man  of  the  settlement,  Yambenessi 
by  name,  a  man  of  Herculean  build,  grey- 
haired  and  fine  featured.  His  face,  arms, 
and  legs,  of  the  colour  of  dull  bronze  were 
decorated  in  a  variety  of  strange  patterns 
with  red  and  blue  paint.  He  wore  an  old 
cloth  jacket,  while  from  his  waist  a  kirtle 
of  plaited-grass  depended  to  his  knees ;  on 
his  head  was  set  a  feather  crown,  a  mode  of 
head-dress  peculiar  to  the  aboriginal  Indians 
and  familiar  to  most  dwellers  in  this  Colony. 

The  Major  went  up  to  him  and  shook 
hands  in  silence,  then  turning,  he  said, 
"  lyct  me  introduce  Captain  Fairbank  of 
H.M.S.  Serpent,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
come  up  to  enjoy  some  of  the  fishing  for  which 
your  place  is  so  famous. 

At  the  mention  of  the  Captain's  name,  the 
Chief  gave  an  almost  imperceptible  start, 
and  eyed  him  keenly.  Outwardly,  how- 
ever, he  appeared  quite  calm  and  self- 
possessed.  ' '  Any  friend  of  Major  Milman's 
is  welcome  here,''  he  said  in  perfect  English 
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and  with  a  refined  intonation,  holding  out 
his  hand.  The  Captain  took  it,  and  albeit 
he  was  considerably  astonished  to  find  an 
Indian  Chief  speaking  English  so  well  and 
with  the  manner  of  a  gentleman,  he  was 
much  too  well-bred  to  express  his  surprise, 
but  contented  himself  with  merely  bowing  his 
acknowledgments. 

After  a  few  conversational  platitudes,  the 
Chief  led  the  way  into  his  house,  which  he 
made  over  for  their  accommodation,  then 
left  them  so  that  they  might  settle  them- 
selves comfortably. 

He  rejoined  them  by  invitation  at  dinner 
during  which  meal  and  its  accompan3dng 
conversation  he  bore  his  part  without  em- 
barrassment and  with  the  easy  assurance  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
meal  a  young  girl  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
of  age  entered  the  room  hastily ;  but  at  the 
sight  of  the  strangers  she  drew  back  confused 
and  blushing,  and  stood  hesitating  a  few  steps 
from  the  door. 

The  light  from  an  overhanging  lamp,  which 
the  Major  had  brought  up  with  him,  revealed 
a  form  slender  and  supple,  of  Diana-like 
grace  and  beauty.  Her  glossy  tresses,  raven- 
hued,  descended  in  imconfined  masses  to 
below  her  waist.  Her  face  of  a  pale  olive 
tint  was  cast  in  a  mould  of  the  most  delicate 
beauty  ;  the  mouth  was  small  and  sensitive, 
and  in  the  liquid  depths  of  her  brown  eyes 
there  lay  a  wealth  of  tenderness.  The  ex- 
treme  beauty   of   her   coimtenance   rivetted 
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the   Captain's   attention ;   he   gazed   at   her 
spell-bound. 

The  Chief  beckoned  her  to  approach,  which 
she  did.  ^ 

* '  Captain  Fairbank — my  daughter  Carita/* 
he  said. 

The  girl  bent  her  head  in  salutation  first 
to  the  Captain  and  then  to  Milman. 

'*  Do  you  know  Chief,"  said  Fairbank, 
a  puzzled  look  on  his  face,  * '  I  seem  to  have 
seen  your  daughter's  face  before  ;  but  for  the 
life  of  me  I  cannot  recall  where." 

You  may  have  met  someone  whom  she 
resembles,"  said  the  Chief  composedly, 
''  nothing  more  probable  considering  the 
extent  of  your  travels." 

He  turned  to  his  daughter  and  laid  a  hand 
caressingly  on  her  arm. 

' '  Where  have  you  been,  Carita  ?  " 

' '  I  have  been  fishing,  father,"  said  she. 

''  Ah  !  ha  !  Captain  !  "  observed  the  Chief, 
*'  if  you  want  a  good  take,  I  shall  have  to 
place  you  under  my  daughter's  guidance. 
She  is,  not  even  excepting  the  men,  the  most 
successful  fisher  in  the  settlement." 

''  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  be  the  disciple 
of  so  fair  a  guide,"  replied  Fairbank  gazing 
with  admiration  at  the  girl. 

"  Well,  she  shall  attend  you  in  the 
morning,"  said  the  Chief.  ''  Now  Carita, 
run  away  dear,"  he  added  to  his  daughter. 

Carita  with  a  modest  obeisance  withdrew 
leaving  her  father  and  his  visitors  to  continue 
their  meal. 
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In  the  conversation  that  ensued  Fairbank 
took  little  part  but  sat  silent  and  thoughtful. 
He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  beauty  of 
Carita,  and  her  image  was  indelibly  im- 
printed on  his  heart.  Even  when  he  retired 
to  rest,  he  lay  awake,  turning  restlessly  from 
side  to  side  of  his  hammock,  a  prey  to  the 
sensations  that  filled  his  breast. 

Long  ere  dawn  he  was  up  and  dressed, 
wandering  vaguely  hither  and  thither  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  the  girl.  But  in  this  he  was 
disappointed  ;  for  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens  before  he  saw  her  coming  towards 
him,  a  rod  poised  lightly  on  her  shoulder. 
Her  simple  white  robe  close  fitting  and 
descending  to  her  knees,  scarce  concealed 
the  exquisite  contour  of  her  limbs ;  bare- 
footed, she  walked  with  light  and  airy  step. 
Into  Fairbank's  head  as  he  advanced  to  meet 
her,  came  those  well-known  lines  : — 

et  avertens  rosea  cervice  refulsit, 
Ambrosiaeque  comae  divinmn  vertice 

odorem 
Spiravere ;    pedes    vestis    defluxit    ad 

imos ; 
Et  vera  incessu  patuit  dea. 

"  Are  we  to  start  now  ?  '*  said  Fairbank 
eagerly. 

"  Yes,  of  course,**  replied  Carita,  laughing 
low  and  musically  at  his  eagerness. 

Away  dashed  the  Captain  for  his  rod,  and 
the  girl  called  after  him  "  Bring  your  gun, 
you  may  see  something  to  shoot.'* 
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Fairbank  rsrappeared  in  a  few  moments 
bringing  with  him  his  rod  and  a  double- 
barrelled  fowling-piece  which  he  forthwith 
proceeded  to  load  ;  then,  ha\  ing  signified  his 
readiness,  Carita  led  the  way  tc  the  outskirts 
of  the  settlement.  There  ^hey  took  to  a 
little  forest  path  which  broup:lit  them  out  at  a 
clearing  on  the  extreme  end  of  the  lake  where 
the  shore,  curving  in,  had  formed  a  miniature 
bay  ;  on  one  side  of  this  little  bay  was  a 
cluster  of  low  trees,  their  branches  festooned 
with  the  flowers  of  some  parasitic  creeper 
hanging  in  a  trailing  shower  of  purple  beauty. 

Captain  Fairbank  put  together  his  rod  and 
line,  affixed  a  brightly  coloured  fly  and  cS,st 
it  lightly  on  the  water.  No  fish  rose  to  the 
tempting  lure,  and  he  cast  again  and  again 
without  success. 

Meanwhile  Carita  had  been  an  interested 
observer  of  his  proceedings ;  but  now  on  his 
failure  to  secure  a  rise  she  invited  his  at- 
tention. 

' '  Watch  me,*'  she  said  to  Fairbank. 

Taking  a  piece  of  cloth  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  she  deftly  wound  it  round  the  hook  on 
her  own  line.  This  done,  she  drew  it 
rapidly  to  and  fro  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
There  was  a  rush,  a  splash,  and  her  rod  bent 
imder  the  strain  of  a  fast  hooked  fish,  which, 
eventually  landed,  proved  to  be  a  fine  lukenani 
a  couple  of  pounds  in  weight. 

Following  her  example,  the  Captain  was 
himself  soon  busy  with  a  fish  ;  and  so  for  the 
space  of  an  hour  they  devoted  themselves 
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to  the  sport,  at  the  end  of  which  time  there 
lay  upon  the  beach  a  goodly  pile  of  glittering 
fish. 

Satiated  with  success,  the  Captain  laid 
aside  his  rod  and  sat  himself  down  on  the 
ground  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.  Carita 
wearied  also  by  her  exertions,  took  a  seat 
beside  him.  Fairbank  began  relating  to  her 
adventures  in  which  he  had  borne  a  part ; 
he  told  her  of  strange  cities,  of  distant  lands, 
of  the  gay  capitals  of  Europe,  while  she  hung 
Dido-like,  an  eager  and  an  interested  listener, 
on  the  words  that  fell  from  his  lips. 

Suddenly  he  paused ;  bending  towards  her 
he  w^hispered  softly  : 

' '  Carita,  would  you  like  to  see  these  things 
I  have  spoken  of  ?  " 

She  nodded  her  head,  her  eyes  shining  with 
excitement. 

''  Then  come  with  me." 

His  arm  stole  round  her  waist,  and  he  drew 
her  unresisting  into  a  close  embrace ;  her 
head  rested  on  his  shoulder,  and  upon  her  up- 
turned face  he  showered  kisses,  passionate 
and  burning. 

A  twigg  snapped  behind  them  with  a  loud 
crack  ;  the  Captain  stretched  out  his  hand  for 
his  gun,  then  turned  his  head  to  see  what  had 
caused  the  noise. 

There  in  full  view  stood  the  Chief,  his  face 
wearing  an  expression  of  stem  displeasure. 
The  two  delinquents  sprung  hastily  apart, 
and  stood  confronting  the  Chief  in  attitudes 
of  extreme  confusion. 
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"  Sir,"  said  Yambenessi,  addressing  the 
Captain  in  severe  and  distinct  tones,  "  Is 
this  the  return  you  make  for  my  hospitality  ? 
It  is  unworthy  of  you,  sir,  thus  to  seek  to 
entrap  a  young  and  innocent  child/' 

*'  You  are  committing  a  grievous  error 
Chief,''  answered  Fairbank  hotly.  '*  I  love 
Carita  and  wish  to  make  her  my  wife." 

''  One  moment,"  interrupted  the  Chief 
holding  up  his  hand  to  command  silence. 

"  In  the  first  place  an  English  gentleman 
does  not  as  a  rule  take  unto  himself  as  a  wife 
the  half-caste  daughter  of  an  obscure  Indian 
Chief  ;  in  the  second  place  it  was  your  duty  to 
consult  me  on  the  subject  before  disclosing 
the  state  of  your  feelings  to  my  daughter." 

He  paused  and  then  spoke  again  the  while 
he  scrutinized  the  Captain  with  a  penetrating 
glance. 

*'  Many  years  ago  in  Australia  I  met  a 
name-sake  of  yours.  Perhaps,"  he  went  on 
slowly,  ''  he  was  related  to  you." 

The  Captain's  face  paled. 

' '  He  is  my  brother,"  he  replied. 

''  Then,  sir,"  said  the  Chief,  ''  that  would 
be  sufficient  reason  for  me  to  prevent  the 
brother  of  the  most  dissolute  scamp  I  ever 
knew — " 

*'  Stop,"  shouted  Fairbank  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "  I  will  allow  nobody  to  disparage 
my  brother.  If  you  persist,  I  warn  you  that 
the  consequences  will  be  serious." 

He  fingered  the  gun  nervously  and  his 
face,  pale  before,  was  now  even  more  so 
from  the  intensity  of  his  rage. 
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"  I  repeat,  sir/'  said  the  Chief  deliberately, 
'  *  that  I  could  never  consent  to  my  daughter's 
marriage  with  the  brother  of  a  most  unprin- 
cipled villain."  Captain  Fairbank  brought 
his  gun  up  to  his  shoulder  and  took  aim. 
Carita,  who  had  been  a  mute  witness  of  the 
scene,  observing  his  action  dashed  forward 
intending  to  throw  up  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 

But  she  was  too  late.  With  a  sharp 
report  one  barrel  exploded,  and  Carita,  utter- 
ing a  low  moan  of  pain,  fell  face  downwards 
on  the  ground. 

Over  the  Chief's  countenance  there  came 
an  expression  of  demoniacal  rage  ;  his  eyes 
glittered  fiercely,  his  mouth  worked  with 
the  tumultuous  sensations  that  surged  within 
him. 

He  ran  to  her,  and  gently  turned  her  body 
over. 

Then  he  rose,  his  features  compressed  and 
hardened  with  revengeful  desire,  and  made 
for  Fairbank.  "  You  fiend  incarnate,"  he 
said  advancing  on  him  '  *  you  have  killed  her 
whom  I  loved  and  held  most  dear  on  earth. 
You  shall  pay  for  it  with  youi  life." 

He  seized  the  Captain  by  the  throat  and 
endeavoured  to  wrest  from  his  possession  the 
gun,  which  Fairbank  held  with  tenacious 
grasp.  They  struggled,  swaying  to  and 
fro,  now  this  way  and  now  that ;  for  the 
Captain  having  the  advantage  of  years,  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  make  it  necessary  for 
the  Chief  to  put  forth  all  his  strength. 

In  a  bout  of  more  than  ordinary  violence 
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the  other  barrel  of  the  gun  went  off  ;  Fairbank 
relaxed  his  Sold  on  the  weapon,  and  sunk  to 
the  ground. 

''  I'm  done  for/'  he  cried  faintly. 

A  thin  stream  of  blood  trickled  from  his 
mouth,  and  the  left  side  of  his  shirt  front 
was  also  stained  crimson.  His  breath  came 
and  went  in  deep  gasps ;  into  his  eyes  there 
came  a  dull  dazed  look. 

The  Chief's  face  was  a  terrible  sight  to 
behold.  Wrath,  misery,  horror,  were 
strangely  blended  there.  He  stood  for  some 
moments  as  if  turned  to  stone ;  then  he 
knelt  quickly  on  the  ground  beside  the 
Captain.  He  took  Fairbank's  head  on  his 
knee,  then  put  his  mouth  close  to  the  dying 
man's  ear. 

"  Eric!  Eric!  for  God's  sake  don't  die," 
he  called  in  a  voice,  agitated  and  trembling. 

The  Captain  heard  ;  his  eyes  wandered  to 
and  fro  as  if  in  search  of  some  object.  ' '  Some- 
one called  me,"  he  muttered  between  his 
gasps. 

* '  Eric,  don't  you  know  me  ?  I'm 
Frank.       Forgive  me,  forgive  me." 

The  clear  light  of  intelligence  beamed  once 
more  in  the  Captain's  eye  ;  he  fixed  them 
with  unwavering  glance  on  the  face  of  the 
Chief. 

' '  You  Frank  1  forgive  you  ?  There  is 
nothing  to  forgive.  It  was  all  my  fault — 
poor  child,"  he  murmured. 

With  an  effort  he  put  his  hand  into  his 
brother's  and  gripped  it  tightly. 
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"  Goodbye  old— " 

A  great  gush  of  blood  issued  from  his 
mouth  ;  his  limbs  relaxed ;  his  eyes  became 
fixed  in  a  vacant  glassy  stare — all  was  over. 

Laying  his  brother  quietly  on  the  ground 
the  Chief  stood  upright,  his  arms  stretched 
imploringly  to  the  sky  above  him. 

"  O  God !  ''  he  cried  in  a  voice  vibrating 
with  emotion,  ' '  if  indeed  there  be  in  heaven 
above  a  Being  who  can  permit  such  things, 
look  down  upon  me  now  and  ease  the  anguish 
of  my  soul.  Here  in  this  place  amongst  a 
simple  people  and  with  her  whom  I  loved  so 
dearly  had  I  hoped  to  pass  the  few  remaining 
years  of  my  life's  span.  But  now  again  must 
I  be  a  wanderer — seeking  ever  the  most  se- 
cluded spots — shimning  the  haunts  of  men — 
the  brand  of  Cain  upon  my  brow.'* 

He  ceased,  and  with  bowed  head,  and  hands 
pressed  fiimly  over  his  eyes,  he  walked  across 
the  clearing  with  an  imcertain  and  imsteady 
gait ;  and  into  the  gloomy  and  silent  depths 
of  the  forest  he  disappeared. 
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THE   IFILL    CONSPIRACY 

A  spirit  of  disaffection  was  in  the  aii,  to 
judge  by  the  faces  of  the  three  brothers  Ifill. 
It  was  the  breakfast  hour  on  ''  Plantation 
Polestar,"  and  the  three  were  awaiting,  in  the 
gallrery,  the  arrival  of  their  father,  old  Julian 
Ifill. 

Their  morning's  work,  which  consisted  in 
superintending  the  various  departments  of 
labour  on  the  estate,  had  made  them  hungry  ; 
but  this  was  not  the  cause  of  dissatisfaction. 
Ralph  Ifill,  the  eldest  brother,  a  man  thirty 
years  or  so  of  age,  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
flight  of  stone  steps  leading  down  from  the 
gaJIery,  and  gazed  moodily  on  the  view. 
His  glance  travelled  down  the  avenue  of  palm- 
trees  to  where,  beyond  the  stelling,  the 
river  flowed.  His  brow  contracted  into 
a  heavy  frown,  and  he  struck  impatiently  at 
the  balusters  with  the  riding-whip  he  carried 
in  his  hand.  Turning  round,  he  spoke  aloud 
to  his  brothers. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  you  fellows,  the 
governor  is  making  a  jolly  big  fool  of  himself 
— and  of  us  also.'' 

He  waited  as  if  in  expectation  of  a  reply 
but  none  being  vouchsafed,  he  resinned  with 
an  increased  bitterness  of  tone  : 

' '  A  man  sixty-five  years  old  to  go  carrying 
on  like  a  giddy  young  goat  of  twenty — " 

"  Hi!  you  sir,  just  stop  calling  names," 
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interrupted  ar  voice  from  the  far  end  of  the 
gallery,  where  comfortably  bestowed  on  a 
sofa,  the  youngest  brother,  Ernest,  was  lying. 
The  interrupter  continued  in  a  languid  drawl. 

"  If  you  think,  because  I  am  twenty,  you 
can  call  me  any  names  you  like — ^you'll  find 
yourself  mistaken.' ' 

The  frown  on  Ralph  Ifill's  brow  deepened. 

''  Now  my  young  friend,  none  of  your 
cheek.  You  yoimgsters  are  sent  into  the 
world  to  listen  to  what  your  elders  have  got 
to  say  about  you — and  be  thankful  to  hear 
no  worse  remarks  upon  yourself.'* 

A  shrill  cackle  of  laughter  arose  from  the 
recumbent  Ernest.  He  stretched  out  a  lazy 
arm,  and  pointed  a  derisive  finger  at  his 
brother. 

* '  Ho  !  Ho  !  you're  mad  because  little 
Violet  prefers  the  governor  to  a  carrotty- 
haired  Jerusalem  artichoke  like  yourself." 

The  speaker  slid  off  the  sofa,  as  soon  as  he 
had  made  an  end  of  his  remark.  It  was  well 
for  him  that  he  did  so ;  for  the  taunting 
allusion  to  the  colour  of  his  hair,  had  produced 
from  Ralph  Ifill  an  instant  reply.  A  small 
pot  of  maidenhair  fern  which  stood  on  the 
floor  conveniently  to  his  hand,  whizzed 
through  the  air,  and  struck  with  a  crash  on 
the  wall  above  the  sofa.  The  noise  of  its 
impact  drew  the  attention  of  the  other  brother, 
Guy,  who  stretched  out  in  a  Berbice  chair, 
and  staring  vacantly  at  the  ceiling  above  him, 
had  paid  no  heed  to  the  proceedings.  Now, 
however,   he  awoke  from  his  musings,   and 
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bestowed   a   comprehending   glance   on   the 
situation. 

*'  You  beggars,  fighting  again,  I  suppose 
the  subject  imder  discussion  is,  as  usual,  the 
governor  and  his  flirtation." 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  you,  Guy,  to  sit 
there  and  pretend  indifference,"  said  Ralph 
hotly,  turning  on  him,  "  but  if  you  don't 
mind  being  made  ridiculous  by  being  pro- 
vided with  a  mother  hardly  out  of  her  teens, 
I  do.  For  years,"  continued  Ralph  passion- 
ately, "  I  and  you  two  have  slaved,  toiling 
day  after  day  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate ; 
and  now  the  pater  goes  off  on  matrimonial 
schemes  intent.  It's  rough  on  us  to  be  done 
out  of  our  inheritance  :  there  will  be  so  much 
the  less  for  us  if  he  marries." 

*'  Well — there's  no  use  your  getting  so 
warm  over  it,"  replied  Guy.  "  I  object 
as  strongly  as  you  do  to  the  pater's  pro- 
ceedings, and  something  has  got  to  be  done 
to  stop  it ;  but  talk  calmly  and  rationally^ 
we  shall  never  do  anything  by  quarrelling. 

"  Go  ahead  then,  my  second  Daniel," 
sneered  Ralph,  *'  let's  hear  your  plan. 
Bound  to  be  something  very  clever,  no  doubt ; 
since  it  comes  from  your  caim  and  philosophic 
self." 

"  There  he  is  again,  with  his  beastly 
temper,"  cried  Ernest  from  afar. 

"  Come  here,  Ernest,"  said  Guy. 

Ernest  approached  cautiously,  and  by 
degrees,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  Ralph's 
movements. 
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*'  Now  Ralph,"  said  Guy,  '*  we  are  all 
agreed  that  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  new 
mother  imposed  on  us,  are  we  not  ?  "  He 
looked  at  each  of  his  brothers  and  they 
nodded  acquiescence. 

''  Now,"  he  continued,  ''  one  of  us  has 
got  to  think  of  a  way  to  prevent  it.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  frankly  admit  I  can  not  do  it. 
And  if  I  can't,  you  can't,  Ralph.  That 
leaves  Ernest  as  our  hope — he  has  the  brains 
of  the  family  and — " 

' '  That's  not  saying  much,"  growled  Ralph. 

''  There  now,  if  you  are  going  to  start 
again,"  said  Guy  disgustedly,  '*  I'U  wash 
my  hands  of  the  whole  affair." 

''  All  right,"  said  Ralph  apologetically, 
'*  it's  good  for  him  to  know  what  others 
think  of  him— sort  of  moral  corrective  for 
his  conceit." 

' '  If  you  fellows  will  give  me  a  day  or  two 
to  think  it  over,"  said  Ernest  loftily,  *'  I'll 
work  you  out  something  ;  but  mind,  you  are 
not  to  let  yourselves  be  surprised  at  anything 
that  takes  place,"  he  sniggered. 

"  I  believe  the  young  beggar  has  thought 
of  a  way  already,"  said  Guy,  glancing  ad- 
miringly at  him. 

'  %ooks  as  if  he  has  laid  an  egg,  and  wants 
everyone  to  know  it,"  remarked  Ralph, 
sotto  voce. 

Ernest  did  not  reply,  but  smiled  a  modest 
smile,  and  looked  impenetrable. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  gravelled 
pathway  outside,  caught  their  attention,  and 
they  became  silent. 
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*'  Sh — here  comes  the  governor,"  said  Guy 
warningly  ;  and  the  next  moment  Mr.  Ifill 
stood  before  them.  He  was  old  in  years  as 
his  sons'  testimony  has  already  declared ; 
but  in  spite  of  that  he  still  bore  about  him 
an  appearance  of  youthful  vigour.  His  face 
ruddy  and  clear,  was  devoid  of  beard.  A 
snowy  moustache  hid  a  mouth,  which  would 
have  shown  that  its  owner  possessed  a  good- 
humoured,  devil-may-care  temperament. 

From  under  the  thick  eyebrows,  a  pair  of 
merry  blue  eyes  twinkled. 

"Waiting  boys?*'  he  cried  in  a  bluff 
hearty  voice.  "  Your  appetites  are  keener 
than  mine  I  expect,''  he  added,  leading  the 
way  to  the  breakfast  room. 

From  the  remarks  that  had  been  exchanged 
between  the  brothers,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
were  harassed  with  an  uneasy  dread  lest 
their  father  might  be  contemplating  the  idea 
of  marriage.  And  that  this  uneasiness  was 
not  without  foundation  a  statement  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  may  go  far  to  prove. 

The  matter  lay  thus.  About  twelve 
months  ago  their  father  had  gone  home  on 
business  connected  with  the  estate.  During 
this  sojourn  of  six  months  in  England,  he 
had  contrived  to  see  much  of  a  certain  Miss 
Violet  Wix.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
manager  of  a  neighbouiing  estate,  and  as  a 
child  had  been  a  great  favourite  with  Mr. 
Ifill.  The  necessities  of  education  had  com- 
pelled the  separation  of  the  girl  from  her 
parents,  and  it  was  now  a  matter  of  nine 
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years  since  they  had  seen  her.  Now,  as 
there  was  a  great  friendship  between  the  Wix 
household  and  the  Ifill  household,  it  was  but 
natural  on  the  departure  of  Mr.  IfiU  for 
England  that  Mr.  Wix  should  ask  him  to  go 
and  see  his  daughter.  Moreover,  he  was 
commissioned  to  bring  Violet  out  with  him, 
tmder  his  charge,  on  returning  to  the  colony. 
When  Mr.  Ifill  found  that  his  former  favourite 
had  grown  up  into  a  sWeet-faced  and  at- 
tractive young  girl  of  nineteen,  he  was  nothing 
loth  to  see  much  of  her.  AvaiHng  himself 
to  the  full  of  the  parental  sanction,  he  took 
her  to  a  great  many  theatres,  concerts,  and 
other  places  of  amusement  in  lyondon  ;  and 
this,  being  a  man  of  considerable  wealth, 
he  was  able  to  do  in  the  nicest  and  most  ex- 
pensive way  possible. 

On  the  way  out  he  was  assiduous  in  his 
care  for  her  comfort  and  exerted  himself  in 
every  way  so  as  to  make  the  voyage  pass 
pleasantly  for  her. 

Small  wonder  then  that  on  arriving  home 
she  should  give  her  parents  a  glowing  account 
of  Mr.  IfiU's  goodness  to  her.  That  they 
should  feel  deeply  grateful  to  him  was  only 
what  one  would  expect  of  them  under  the 
circumstances  ;  and  this  gratitude  of  theirs 
made  Mr.  Ifill  a  welcome  visitor  at  their 
house  whenever  he  chose  to  appear  there. 

This  he  chose  to  do  at  least  once  a  day ; 
more  often  than  not  twice  daily.  It  was 
quite  easy  for  him  to  do  this,  as  the  distance 
that  intervened  between  the  respective  houses 
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was  of  small  account.  Mr.  Ifiirs  visits  could 
not  fail  to  be  remarked  on  by  a  commimity 
sufficiently  small  to  cause  each  person  to 
take  a  burning  interest  in  all  matters  that 
concerned  his  neighbours.  From  a  mere 
whisper,  here  and  there  at  first,  the  nmiour 
grew  into  a  matter  of  notoriety,  which  came 
in  due  season  to  the  ears  of  his  sons. 

Now  Mr.  Ifill,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  a 
widower.  But  what  would  be  unlikely  to 
be  guessed  was  that  he  was  a  widower  twice 
over.  His  first  wife,  the  mother  of  his  sons, 
had  died  many  years  ago.  After  an  interval 
of  four  years  from  the  time  of  her  death,  and 
while  his  sons  were  still  young,  he  took  unto 
himself  a  second  wife.  She,  poor  woman, 
died  within  a  comparatively  short  time  of 
her  marriage,  leaving  behind  her  a  giil 
who  soon  followed  in  her  mother's  footsteps. 

Now  the  attitude  of  his  sons  on  hearing  of 
their  father's  actions  can  readily  be  under- 
stood if  it  is  made  known  that  *' Plantation 
Polestar "  was  bis  property.  Although 
small,  it  was  a  prosperous  estate ;  unencum- 
bered by  mortgages  or  any  other  species  of 
debt,  it  had  for  many  years  past  cleared 
handsome  profits.  His  sons  helped  him  in 
the  management  of  the  estate  ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  not  a  little  of  the  success 
of  the  "  Polestar'*  sugar,  was  due  to  the 
zeal  and  earnestness  which  they  threw  into 
their  work.  This  they  were  content  to  do, 
knowing  that  on  the  death  of  their  father,  the 
estate  would  be  apportioned  amongst  them. 
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When,  therefpre,  it  became  known  to  them 
that  their  father  was  paying  considerable 
attention  to  Miss  Violet  Wix,  the  news  came 
as  a  thunderbolt  to  them.  For  should  he 
marry  her,  as  people  thought  was  likely,  their 
share  of  the  inheritance  which  they  hoped  to 
receive  would  be  considerably  lessened ;  even 
if  no  other  compHcations  arose  still  further 
to  diminish  it. 

With  Ralph  and  Ernest  there  was  another 
reason  which  prompted  opposition  on  their 
part  to  this  contemplated  marriage.  The 
motive  was  the  same  in  either  case  ;  and  that 
was  that  they  were  themselves  in  love  with 
Violet.  Ernest  had  with  quick  perception 
divined  the  existence  of  these  feelings  in  his 
brother  Ralph.  But  Ralph  for  his  part 
never  for  one  moment  conjectured  that  Ernest 
harboured  in  his  breast  sentiments  of  a 
similar  nature. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  to  the  interest 
of  these  three,  and  more  especially  to  two  of 
them,  to  destroy  by  whatever  means  in  their 
power  all  ideas  of  further  matrimonial  felicity 
that  Mr.  Ifill  had  so  evidently  in  mind. 

Several  days  elapsed  from  the  time  at 
which  the  conversation  which  has  already 
been  recorded  took  place.  As  yet  nothing 
had  been  done  to  check  Mr.  Ifill's  designs,  and 
Ralph  was  growing  desperately  uneasy. 

He  consulted  his  brother  Guy,  and  urged 
him  to  find  out  from  Ernest  if  the  latter  had 
accomplished  anything  towards  the  per- 
formance of  his  promise.       This  Guy  con- 
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sented  to  do  ;  but  he  was  unable,  however, 
to  glean  much  in  the  way  of  information  from 
the  imcommtmicative  Ernest.  Beyond  the 
one  word  ''to-morrow*'  which  he  allowed 
to  escape  from  his  Ups,  Ernest  refused  to 
impart  anything  which  might  lend  a  clue 
to  the  means  by  which  he  proposed  to  effect 
his  end. 

The  morrow  duly  dawned,  and  up  to  the 
breakfast  hour  nothing  had  happened. 
Ralph's  vmrest  was  prodigious,  and  even  Guy 
began  to  entertain  doubts  of  his  brother 
Ernest.  As  they  stood  waiting  for  Mr. 
Ifill  to  come  in  to  breakfast,  they  said  things 
to  Ernest  which  at  other  times  would  as- 
suredly have  provoked  retorts  warm  and 
sharp,  and  in  all  probability  have  terminated 
in  a  general  engagement.  Now,  however, 
he  treated  these  remarks  with  a  contemp- 
tuous indifference,  and  absolutely  refused  to 
be  drawn  out  of  the  mystery  and  reserve  in 
which  he  had  wrapped  himsdf . 

They  sat  down  to  the  meal,  a  very  silent 
quartette.  Mr.  Ifill  of  course  had  no  word 
for  the  ^ime  being  for  any  of  them,  for  he 
was  busy  examining  his  letters  which  had  just 
arrived. 

Ralph  and  Guy  ate  silently,  with  gloomy 
faces,  their  e^es  cast  down  on  their  plates. 
Ernest  alone  appeared  to  be  unconcerned. 
Except  that  the  leisurely  way  in  which  he 
conveyed  the  food  to  his  mouth  was  a  trifle 
too  leisurely  to  suggest  perfect  ease,  there  was 
nothing  about  him  which  could  suggest  to  his 
brothers  that  he  was  "  on  tenterhooks.*' 
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A  sudden  '^ Bless  my  soul!"  caused  all 
three  brothers  to  look  up.  Ernest  managed 
to  catch  the  eyes  of  Ralph  and  Guy,  and 
winked  rapidly  at  each  in  turn ;  then  as 
quickly  slid  a  warning  fore-finger  down  the 
length  of  his  nose. 

Mr.  Ifill  was  staring  hard  at  some  parch- 
ment-like document  which  he  had  withdrawn 
from  a  long  envelope.  He  turned  it  this 
way,  now  that ;  held  it  up,  and  finally  sniffed 
at  it. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  he  said  again,  '*  this  is 
a  most  extraordinary  communication." 

He  looked  across  at  his  eldest  son.  ' '  Here 
just  listen  to  this,"  he  cried.  "  Sir, — By 
paying  such  devoted  attention  as  you  have 
been  doing  to  Miss  Wix,  you  have  thereby 
ofiended  against  a  powerful  and  all-pervading 
Secret  Society.  The  young  lady  in  question, 
by  a  decision  of  the  members  of  this  Society, 
is  destined  to  be  the  bride  of  one  of  their 
leaders.  You  have  unwittingly  offended 
against  the  society,  but  none  the  less  have 
you  offended.  For  offences  against  the 
society  the  punishment  is  death.  But  as 
we  do  not  strike  without  warning,  this  com- 
munication is  intended  as  such  to  you. 
Within  three  days  from  its  receipt  you  will 
be  struck  down  by  an  unseen  hand." 

*'  There,"  said  Mr.  Ifill  when  he  had  made 
an  end  of  his  reading.  ' '  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  such  a  thing  in  your  life  ?  If  it  is  meant 
as  a  practical  joke,  it  is  a  confoundedly  silly 
one." 
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Ralph  and  Guy  left  their  seats  and  went 
round  to  Mr.  IfiU.  Together  the  three  of 
them  bent  over  the  document.  There  was 
no  signature  to  it ;  but  at  the  foot  there  was  a 
hastily  executed  design  of  a  cross  in  red  ink. 

Suddenly  the  voice  of  Ernest,  sounding 
faint  and  husky,  broke  in  on  their  con- 
stdtation. 

'*  Is  there  anything  eise  in  the  lettei  ?  *' 

Mr.  Ifill  caught  at  the  suggestion  and 
seized  on  the  envelope  '  *  Yes  by  George  ! 
so  there  is,"  he  exclaimed.  He  shook  it, 
and  there  dropped  on  to  the  table  a 
single  red  flower — ^the  brilliant  hued 
"  diptheracantus." 

As  soon  as  Ernest  caught  sight  of  it,  he 
appeared  to  be  seized  with  a  nervous  tremb- 
ling. He  pushed  back  his  chair  hastily  and 
stood  lip  clutching  for  support  at  the  edge 
of  the  table. 

Mr.  Hill's  attention  was  attracted  by  this 
curious  behaviour.  He  looked  keenly  at 
Ernest. 

"  Deuce  take  it,  what's  the  matter  with 
the  boy  ?     Are  you  ill,  sir  ?     Speak  !  " 

For  reply  Ernest  pointed  with  a  trembling 
hand  to  the  flower  which  lay  on  the  table, 
making  a  vivid  splash  of  colour  on  the  white 
table  cloth. 

"  What?  "  thundered  Mr.  Ifill,  "  do  you 
know  anything  of  this  ?  " 

Ernest  essayed  to  speak ;  but  apparently 
the  words  would  not  come.  His  mouth 
opened  and  shut.  At  last  he  gasped  rather 
than  said,  ''  The  blow  has  fallen." 
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What  the  devil  does  he  mean  ?  '' 

Mr.  Ifill  made  this  enquiry  of  Ralph  and 
Guy  ;  but  their  faces  expressed  a  bewilder- 
ment as  keen  as  his  own. 

Mr.  Ifill  turned  his  attention  again  to  his 
youngest  born  "  Now  then,  Ernest,  speak 
up,  I  am  waiting." 

Ernest  shook  his  head.  "  I  cannot,  I 
dare  not,'*  he  replied  in  a  low  voice.  He 
tottered  across  to  the  sideboard,  and  poured 
himself  out  some  whisky,  three  pairs  of  eyes 
watching  him  keenly  meanwhile.  He  re- 
turned to  the  table,  evidently  with  more  com- 
mand over  himself  ;  for  his  voice  was  firm 
and    unshaken    when    he    spoke. 

*'  Sir,"  he  said  addressing  his  father, 
' '  if  you  and  the  others  will  come  out  into  the 
quiet  of  the  gallery,  I  have  something  im- 
portant to  communicate."  He  led  the  way 
as  he  spoke,  and  the  others  followed  him  into 
a  corner  of  the  gallery  where  he  had  taken 
up  his  position. 

''  Father,"  he  said  when  they  stood  round 
him,  ''  what  I  am  about  to  reveal  to  you  must 
be  for  ever  kept  secret  by  all  of  you.  Will 
you  swear  to  do  so  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  life 
or  death  to  me." 

* '  What  infernal  nonsense.  I'll  do  nothing 
of  the  sort,"  replied  Mr.  Ifill  angrily. 

Guy  intervened.  He  caught  his  father 
by  the  arm. 

'*  I  feel  sure,  sir,  that  Ernest  has  some- 
thing of  a  very  serious  nature  to  com- 
municate. Observe,  he  seems  as  one  dis- 
traught.     Let  us  swear." 
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Ralph  added  his  exhortations  to  those  of 
his  brother,  and  under  the  influence  of  this 
combined  attack,  Mr.  Ifill  began  himself  to 
take  a  serious  view  of  the  matter. 

'  *  Well  then,  he  said,  * '  I  will  swear  never 
to  reveal  what  you  may  tell  me.'* 

Ralph  and  Guy  did  likewise.  Then 
Ernest,  glancing  round  as  if  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  unobserved,  spoke  in  a  very 
low  voice. 

''  Sir,"  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Ifill,  "  this 
is  no  practical  joke — it  is  all  too  real — ^too 
real." 

''  What,"  cried  Mr.  Ifill  hoarsely,  his  face 
becoming  bloodless,  *'  how  can  you  know 
that  ?  " 

' '  By  that  flower,  sir,"  said  Ernest  steadily, 
"it  is  the  emblem  of  a  society  widespread 
throughout  the  colony ;  by  that  sign  are  its 
members  known  to  one  another." 

He  paused,  and  Mr.  Ifill  mopped  a  wet 
forehead  meanwhile. 

"  Have  you  failed  to  notice,"  continued 
Ernest,  ''  how  commonly  that  flower  is 
worn  ?  " 

"  Aye,  I  have  remarked  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Ifill,    his   voice    quivering.  "  And — and 

— "  he  stammered,  his  eyes  raised  to  those 
of  his  son*s. 

'*  And  I  am  one  of  its  members,"  said 
Ernest  quietly,  guessing  the  thought  that 
lay  behind  his  father*s  words,  '*  nay  more," 
went  on  Ernest,  "  I  am  one  of  its  most 
powerful  leaders  ;  for  I  am  a  District  President 
of  the  Society." 
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Mr.  Ifill  and  the  two  elder  brothers  stared 
at  Ernest,  bereft  of  speech  at  this  announce- 
ment. 

"  For  a  long  time  past  I  have  known  the 
intentions  of  the  Society  towards  you. 
Because  you  saw  fit  to  make  love  to  Violet 
Wix,  you  were  by  the  vote  of  its  members 
doomed  to  death  ;  for  as  you  now  know,  she 
is  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of  our  most  influential 
men.  And  I,  your  son,  was  appointed  to  be 
the  instrument  of  your  death.  But  in  con- 
sideration of  my  services  to  the  {Society,  they, 
on  my  appeal,  appointed  another  in  my 
stead.'' 

"Your  services?"  queried  Mr.  Ifill  dry- 
tongued. 

*'  Aye — my  services,''  replied  his  son. 
"Do  you  remember"  he  said  darkly,  "the 
body  that  was  found  on  the  mud-flat  by  the 
river-side  ?  " 

Guy  and  Ralph  drew  back  in  horror. 

"  I  thought  the  man  was  drowned,"  said 
Mr.  Ifill  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  He  was  not,"  answered  Ernest  shortly. 

"  Do  you  call  to  mind,"  he  went  on, 
"  the  man  who  was  crushed  to  death  in  the 
buildings  yonder  ?  " 

"An  accident;  the  coroner  said  so," 
gasped  Mr.  Ifill. 

Ernest  smiled.  ' '  Coroners  may  err  ;  it 
was  no  accident." 

' '  You  devil !  you  young  blood-stained 
rufiian,"  said  Mi.  Ifill  hoarsely. 

"  Hard  words  won't  alter  the  facts,  sir," 
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said  Ernest  sternly.  *'  All  this  I  have  told 
you,  that  you  may  save  your  life/' 

"  Save  my  life, "echoed  his  father.  "I  fear 
not,  I  fear  not.  I  have  offended  against 
them  more  than  they  wot  of." 

The  three  brothers  exchanged  questioning 
glances. 

' '  What,  sir  ?  "  said  Ernest  quickly. 

'*0h!  nothing — nothing,"  answered  Mr. 
Kill.      ''  Let  me  die." 

**  Don't  say  that,  sir,"  entreated  Ernest, 
"  Flight  will  save  you.  Go  secretly  away, 
saying  no  word  of  your  going  to  any  one." 

**No— No,"  interrupted  Mr.  Ifill,  *' that 
I  won't  do." 

"Oh!  sir!"  exclaimed  Ralph  and  Guy 
simultaneously,  "  don't  imperil  your  life 
by  staying." 

''Peace!  you  fools,"  cried  Ernest  im- 
patiently, '*  the  Pater  is  right.  'Tis  a 
coward's  part  to  play.      But  I  will  save  him." 

He  knit  his  brow  in  thought  for  some 
moments. 

' '  Stay  !  "  he  said  suddenly—' '  I  have  it— 
the  island." 

Mr.  Ifill  looked  up  wondering. 

' '  Sir,"  said  Ernest,  ' '  I  will  hide  you  in  the 
island  there  in  the  river.  None  will  look  for 
you  there.  You  know  the  hut  where  we  so 
often  camp  out  overnight." 

His  father  nodded. 

' '  Well  then  you  shall  be  hid  for  some  days  ; 
by  that  time  perhaps  the  danger  will  pass." 

"  The  very  thing,"  cried  Ralph  and  Guy. 
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''  Sir,"  they  continued  entreatingly,  "  agree 
to  this  plan.     It  will  perhaps  save  your  life." 

"So  be  it  then,"  said  Mr.  Ifill  wearily, 
' '  Yet  if  they—"  He  broke  of!  suddenly, 
and  his  sons  wondered  among  themselves 
what  it  was  that  he  had  left  unsaid — 

That  night  when  the  estate  was  silent,  and 
only  the  bright  stars  looked  down  on  the 
tired  and  sleepy  earth,  a  little  procession 
wound  down  the  avenue  of  palm-trees.  It 
was  Mr.  Ifill,  escorted  by  his  three  sons, 
and  laden  with  provisions  and  other  articles 
needed  to  render  his  enforced  seclusion  on  the 
island  a  matter  of  some  comfort. 

They  reached  the  stelling,  and  having 
placed  their  burdens  in  a  small  batteau, 
embarked  silently  therein,  and  took  their 
way  across  to  the  island.  It  needed  but  a 
short  half-hour  of  paddling  to  reach  it,  and 
but  little  more  than  that  span  of  time  to  gain 
the  shelter  of  the  hut,  which  stood  well  hidden 
by  the  bush,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island.  They  hung  a  lamp  from  the  roof- 
beam  ;  swept  the  hut  clean,  and  made  a 
rough  bed  of  rugs  and  cushions  for  Mr.  Ifill 
to  lie  upon.  Such  provisions  as  had  been 
brought,  were  placed  ready  at  hand  ;  so  that 
Mr.  Ifill  might  experience  no  difficulty  in 
preparing  his  meals. 

This  done,  his  sons  prepared  to  take  leave 
of  him.  One  by  one  they  silently  pressed 
his  hand  and  bade  him  ''  good-bye." 

''  Good-bye — my  sons^my  dear  sons,*^ 
said  Mr.  Ifill,  with  the  tears  streaming  from 
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his  eyes.  **  Perhaps,'*  he  added  sorrow- 
fully, "  this  may  be  the  last  time  that  we 
shall  meet  on  earth." 

Ralph  and  Guy,  withdrawn  already  to  the 
darkness  outside  the  hut,  could  not  repress 
a  chuckle  of  delight.       "  The  old  chap  is 
fairly    taken    in,'*    whispered    Ralph    rap- 
turously. 

"  Courage,  sir,  courage,"  said  Ernest  to 
his  father.  "  We  will  win  through  yet. 
Leave  it  all  to  me,  I  will  see  the  heads  of 
our  Society  and  plead  with  them  to  spare 
yom  life." 

''Ah!  Ernest!"  said  Mr.  IfiU  sadly, 
'  *  how  will  you  explain  my  absence  from  the 
estate  ?  " 

*'  I  will  say  you  are  gone  to  town,"  replied 
Ernest,  ' '  never  fear  ;  leave  all  in  my  hands, 
good-bye ! "  The  door  shut  behind  him 
and  he  was  gone. 

A  short  time  after,  and  the  brothers  were 
again  crossing  the  river  on  their  way  back. 
But  how  differently.  Their  voices  were 
merry,  and  they  laughed  gleefully.  Their 
plans  were  on  the  high  road  to  success ; 
therefore  their  hearts  were  Hght.  Had  their 
vision  been  keen  enough  to  see  what  was 
taking  place  within  the  hut,  their  delight 
would  probably  have  died  at  its  birth.  For 
Mr.  IfiU,  left  to  himself,  was  doubled  up  on 
his  rough  shakedown  of  a  bed  ;  tears — the 
tears  of  great  laughter — streamed  down  his 
eyes. 

"  Great  Jupiter,"  he  gasped,  panting  with 
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the  effort  to^  control  his  mirth,  "  what  an 
actor  that  young  dog  Ernest  would  make. 
Ha  !  Ha  1  the  boy  has  given  me  the  very 
chance  I  have  been  waiting  for.'* 

He  rolled  over  on  his  side  in  another 
paroxysm. 

The  next  day  after  breakfast  the  brothers 
held  a  consultation. 

*'  Now  Ernest/'  said  Ralph,  ''  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ?  There  is  Violet  still  to  be 
thought  oV 

' '  Don't  bother  your  head,  Ralph  !  I  shall 
see  Violet  this  afternoon,  and  pour  such  a 
tale  into  her  ears  as  will  make  her  loathe 
now  and  for  ever  the  very  sight  of  the 
governor." 

'*  By  heavens  !  young  un,"  exclaimed  Guy, 
"  go  slow.  You  are  heaping  up  a  huge 
pile  of  fuel  for  the  warming  of  your  im- 
mortal soul  hereafter." 

*'  Don't  worry  about  me,"  said  Ernest 
politely,  *'  you'll  have  enough  to  do  to  see 
that  your  own  stock  of  shavings  doesn't 
get  too  large." 

He  laughed,  and  went  his  way. 

In  the  afternoon,  Ernest  dressed  himself 
with  more  than  ordinary  care.  He  paused 
complacently  at  the  reflection  of  himself 
in  a  mirror,  and  then  set  forth  to  find  Miss 
Wix. 

He  found  her  at  home  ;  with  an  aii  of 
mystery  he  drew  her  aside,  begging  her  to 
come  with  him  to  the  garden. 

She  consented,  and  side  by  side  they  paced 
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to  the  end  of  the  garden  path,  where  a  little 
turn  hid  them  from  view  of  the  house. 

"  What  is  it/'  said  Violet  uneasily,  after 
a  few  moments  of  unbroken  silence. 

''  My  father,'*  said  Ernest,  "  he  has  fled." 

"  Your  father,  Mr.  If  ill,  fled,"  she  stam- 
mered.     "  I  do  not  understand." 

*'  Ah!  I  forgot  you  do  not  know  all," 
replied  Ernest.  "  Promise  not  to  say  any- 
thing of  what  I  may  tell  you,"  he  continued. 
* '  I  can't  bear  the  weight  of  all  this  trouble  ; 
I  must  take  someone  into  my  confidence." 

*'  Poor  fellow,  what  is  the  trouble,"  she 
said  sympathetically. 

"  My  father  is  an  Anarchist,"  exclaimed 
Ernest  gloomily. 

"  What  ?  "  Violet  cried  recoiling. 

"  Yes,  that,  and  worse — far  worse,"  re- 
plied Ernest. 

*'  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Voodooism  ?  " 
he  queried. 

*'  Yes,"  she  answered,  *'  I  have  heard 
father  asking  about  it." 

*'  Well,  the  Pater  is  one  of  the  high  priests 
of  the  cult.  He  does  not  dream  that  I  know 
of  his  doings ;  but  some  of  the  things  I  have 
seen — " 

Ernest  broke  off  with  a  shudder  that 
seemed  to  run  through  him  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Human  sacrifices,"  he  continued  re- 
morselessly, "  and  my  own  father's  hands 
steeped  in  the  blood  of  his  victims." 

"  How  horrible  !  oh  !  how  horrible  !  "  she 
whispered,  as  Ernest  apparently  overcome 
by  emotion  could  say  no  more. 
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*' Do  your  brothers  know?"  she  en- 
quired after  arlong  silence. 

' '  No,"  replied  Ernest.  ' '  This  knowledge 
I  have  had  to  bear  alone  ;  and  it  is  killing 
me." 

His  voice  choked  with  a  sob ;  and  he 
covered  his  face  with  both  hands. 

She  gazed  at  him  pitifully  ;  he  seemed  to 
be  suffering  so  terribly. 

Of  a  sudden  Ernest  looked  up,  and  caught 
her  gaze  fixed  on  him.  The  time  had 
arrived  for  him  to  make  a  declaration  of  his 
love. 

He  advanced  a  step  and  took  her  hand. 

''  Violet,"  he  said,  ''  will  you  help  me  to 
bear  this  ?  Be  mine  and  aU  my  troubles 
will  flee  away." 

Miss  Wix  was  evidently  not  yet  ready  to 
receive  so  sudden  an  avowal.  She  drew  her 
hand  away  sharply. 

Her  glance  was  bent  keenly  on  him  for  a 
few  seconds ;  then  a  little  ghost  of  a  smile 
flickered  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 
Ernest  did  not  observe  it ;  but  it  boded  no 
good  to  him. 

"  If  I  promise  to  be  your  wife,"  she  an- 
swered, *'  will  your  father  be  safe?" 

"  Yes  !  Yes  of  course,"  exclaimed  Ernest 
eagerly, 

' '  Where  is  he  now  ?  "  she  asked. 

'^  On  the  Island." 

' '  Then  Ernest,  I  will  be  your  wife ;  but 
you  are  to  say  nothing  of  it  yet  to  anyone." 

"I   promise!     I   promise!"    said   Ernest 
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with  sincerity.  He  was  happy  beyond 
measure  at  having  crowned  his  plans  with 
success,  and  was  in  the  mood  to  promise 
anything. 

They  did  not  remain  longer  in  the  garden  ; 
though  Ernest  was  greatly  desirous  of  doing  so. 
But  Miss  Wix  betrayed  a  strange  reluctance 
to  the  proposal.  For  one  who  had  just  con- 
sented to  give  herself  in  marriage,  her  be- 
haviour was  passing  strange.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  she  shrank  from  him  ;  but  Ernest 
was  too  blinded  by  the  love-light  in  his  eyes, 
to  take  note  of  her  manner. 

Much  elated  he  left  her,  and  joined  his 
brothers  in  time  for  dinner. 

The  first  glimpse  of  his  face,  brimming  over 
with  happiness  augured  to  his  two  brothers 
tidings  of  good. 

**  Well,  what  now  my  brother?''  cried 
Guy. 

*'  'Tis  well,''  replied  Ernest  in  mock  tragic 
tones.  ''  The  gods  above  have  smiled  on 
my  plans."  He  laughed  till  the  room  rang 
again. 

''Jove!  you  fellows!"  he  cried,  *' you 
ought  to  have  heard  me  laying  it  on.  The 
poor  old  governor  has  no  more  chance  with 
Violet  now,  than  a  cat  has  of  going  to  heaven." 

"  Nobly  done,  my  young  Machiavelli !  " 
remarked  Guy.  '*  I  suppose  now  you  will 
bring  the  governor  out  from  his  retreat." 

'*  Of  course,  but  to-morrow  will  do," 
answered  Ernest.  '*  I  will  go  and  see  him 
as  soon  as  it  is  light." 
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Accordingly,  a  short  time  after  daybreak 
on  the  following  day,  Ernest  took  the  batteau 
and  went  across  to  the  island. 

He  found  his  father  preparing  breakfast. 
What  brings  you  here  my  son  ?  '*  said 
Mr.  Ifill  gravely,  ' '  there  is  danger  to  me  in 
your  coming.'* 

"  Pshaw  !  Sir  !  ''  said  Ernest  testily,  "  the 
danger  is  past ;  I  told  you  to  leave  the  matter 
in  my  hands." 

"  The  blessing  of  heaven  on  your  filial 
piety,  my  dear  son,'*  exclaimed  Mr.  Ifill 
with  deep  feeling,  ' '  You  have  saved  your  old 
father's  life."  He  paused  overcome  by 
emotion. 

*'  Did  you  see  the  heads  of  the  Society?  " 
he  afterwards  enquired. 

'*  I  did,"  replied  Ernest  firmly;  "and 
they  have  granted  you  a  free  pardon." 

''  That  is  well,"  said  his  father,  "  we  will 
return  then  ;  and,  as  our  reunion  will  be  a 
joyful  one,  we  ought  to  make  it  something 
special.  What  say  you,  my  son,  shall  we 
ask  Miss  Wix  to  come  and  breakfast  with 
us?" 

''  Why  certainly,  a  good  idea,  sir,"  was  the 
response. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Ifill,  "  directly  we  get 
back,  go  you  and  ask  her." 

They  set  about  their  return  forthwith, 
and  were  soon  back  again  at  the  house.  On 
arriving,  Ernest  at  once  went  off  to  execute 
his  mission. 
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He  retmned  shortly,  bringing  an  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation  from  Miss  Wix. 

When  Ralph  and  Guy  came  in  they  were 
not  surpiised  to  find  their  father  in  the 
gallery.  They  joined  him  and  shook  hands, 
and  were  told  by  him  that  he  was  expecting 
Miss  Wix  to  breakfast  with  them. 

Within  a  few  moments  of  this,  she  made 
her  appearance.  Ernest,  with  lover-like 
haste,  no  sooner  saw  her  than  he  hastened 
down  the  steps  to  give  her  welcome.  But 
she  brushed  past  him,  and  made  straight  for 
Mr.  IfiU. 

He  held  out  both  his  hands  to  her,  grasped 
hers,  and  kissed  hei  fondly. 

His  sons  stood  dumbfounded  at  this  pro- 
ceeding. Mr.  Ifill  drew  Violet's  arm  thiough 
his  and  stood  confronting  his  sons. 

"  Boys,"  he  said  quietly,  "  this  is  your 
new  mother.  We  were  married  the  day 
before  leaving  England." 

His  sons  still  stared,  too  astonished  to 
say  anything. 

*'  I  was  afraid  of  being  laughed  at,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Ifill,  ''  and  besides  I  wanted  to 
break  it  gently  to  you  ;  so  I  persuaded  Violet 
here  to  keep  the  secret  of  our  marriage  for  a 
little  while." 

"  Well,  boys,  won't  you  welcome  my 
wife  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said  as  Ralph  and  Guy  made 
ready  to  do  so,  "  our  District  Piesident  has 
the  first  right,  being  the  most  distinguished 
of  you  all." 
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He  smiled  slily,  as  the  District  President 
of  the  Secrer  Society,  with  a  face  denoting 
much  uneasiness  of  mind  drew  near  with 
halting  step  to  pay  homage  to  his  fathei's 
wife. 
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The  afternoon  was  hot  and  sultry.  Heavy, 
dark,  gloomy-looking  clouds  veered  slowly 
round  from  the  south  and  piled  themselves 
in  a  threatening  mass  in  the  East.  Every 
now  and  then  the  otherwise  still  atmosphere 
would  be  disturbed  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
bringing  with  it  a  warm,  damp,  earthy 
smell — a  foreboding  of  rain ;  and  the  brown 
waters  of  the  Manadeen  River  flowing  sullenly 
along  on  their  ebb-tide  journey,  would 
wrinkle  and  break  up  into  little  white-topped 
wavelets  chasing  one  another  in  merry  frolic 
up  to  the  river's  banks. 

On  such  an  afternoon  Hezekiah  Mertens, 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  the  district 
of  Waimuri,  and  also  owner  and  keeper  of 
the  only  general  shop  in  that  district,  lay 
swinging  to  and  fro  in  a  hammock  sus- 
pended from  end  to  end  of  the  narrow  strip 
of  open  gallery  which  bordered  the  front  of 
his  abode.  His  house,  a  wooden  building, 
lay  fronting  the  river  and  consisted  of  several 
rooms.  The  largest,  which  opened  on  to  the 
gallery  was  his  shop-room.  In  this  room, 
behind  a  rough  wooden  counter,  he  retailed 
salt  goods,  such  as  fish,  pork,  and  beef,  from 
barrels  which  stood  in  long  array  ;  the  walls 
were  fitted  with  shelves  which  piled  with 
a  miscellaneous  collection  of  tinned  pro- 
visions, crockery,  bales  of  cotton  prints,  and 
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many  other  articles  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  found,  or  were  likely  to  find, 
necessary  to  their  existence. 

Behind  the  shop,  reached  by  a  flight  of 
steps  at  the  side  of  the  house,  was  another 
room,  narrow  but  long,  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  house.  This  was  fitted  up  as 
a  Court-room  and  was  used  as  such  by  the 
District  Magistrate  when  paying  his  periodical 
visits  to  Waimuri  in  order  to  dispense  justice 
to  contending  litigants  or  to  such  as  had 
broken  the  laws  of  the  land. 

At  the  back  of  the  Court-room  were  two 
other  apartments,  one  of  which  opened  into 
the  Court  by  a  door  immediately  beside  the 
Magisterial  bench.  This  room  was  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  Magistrate  ;  here  when  the 
labours  of  the  day  were  ended,  he  was  wont 
to  retire,  secluding  himself  in  strict  privacy 
until  the  time  of  his  departure.  The  other 
was  Mertens'   bedroom. 

Hezekiah  Mertens  was  of  Dutch  ex- 
traction. His  pale  yellowy  complexion,  his 
hair  and  his  eyes  betrayed  the  negro  blood 
he  had  inherited  from  his  maternal  ancestors. 
His  cheeks  and  his  mouth  were  hidden  by  a 
bushy,  black  beard  and  a  heavy  moustache. 
Short  in  stature,  he  was  also  thin ;  his 
clothes,  which  were  always  too  large  for  him, 
hung  about  his  body  in  loose  folds.  His 
business  was  a  most  lucrative  one,  and  being 
by  nature  of  a  thrifty  disposition,  he  was 
in  consequence  the  richest  and  therefore 
the  most  important  personage  in  Waimuii, 
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a  little  hamj^t  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Manadeen  river.  His  importance  was  ac- 
centuated by  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  ;  so  that  the  residents  of  Waimuri, 
with  one  exception,  looking  on  him  as  a 
being  of  a  superior  order,  regarding  him 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  awe  and 
reverence.  This  one  exception  was  a  farmer 
by  the  name  of  Peter  Thomas  Jackson,  who 
ranked  next  to  Mertens  in  importance  at 
Waimuri.  Between  himself  and  Mertens 
there  was  the  keenest  rivalry.  Jackson 
was  jealous  of  Mertens*  position  and  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  lessen  it ;  while 
Mertens  on  the  other  hand  looked  upon 
Jackson  in  the  light  of  a  dangerous  rival. 
Matters  being  in  this  state,  the  relations 
between  the  two  were,  and  had  been  for 
some  time,  considerably  strained.  Al- 
though no  acts  of  open  hostility  had  occurred, 
there  was  a  tacit  feud  between  them,  a  feud 
which  was  fanned  into  the  full  blaze  of  angry 
hostility  by  Hezekiah  Mertens'  cow — and 
which  led  to  the  tragic  ending  of  the  tale  I 
am  about  to  unfold.  Hezekiah  Mertens 
had  had  a  quiet  day  as  far  as  his  business 
was  concerned.  The  impending  storm, 
which  had  been  threatening  for  some  hours, 
had  kept  away  customers ;  so  he  was  at 
liberty  to  recline  at  ease  in  his  hammock 
without  the  least  fear  of  being  disturbed. 
Holding  an  unlighted  pipe  between  his  lips 
he  seemed  to  have  concentrated  his  whole 
attention     on     watching     the    approaching 
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storm.  He  saw  the  trees  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wind  shake  and  quiver  ;  the 
leaves  all  fluttering  filled  the  air  with  a 
sound  like  the  rustling  of  a  silken  robe. 
Then  as  the  wind  died  away,  all  grew  still 
again.  In  the  silence  that  succeeded  he 
could  hear  afar  off  the  rain  sweeping  towards 
him  over  the  forest-covered  land  with  a  sound 
like  the  beating  of  waves  on  some  sandy- 
beach.  The  sky  grew  dark  as  the  jagged- 
edged  moisture-laden  clouds  travelled  swiftly 
forward  ;  the  wind  inci  eased  to  a  perfect 
squall  lashing  the  waters  of  the  river  into 
angry  waves  on  which  the  rain  fell  with  a 
hissing  sound.  With  a  roar  the  storm  burst 
upon  him  blotting  out  the  entire  prospect 
with  a  thick  curtain  of  heavily  falling  rain. 

At  or  about  this  time  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  in  a 
house  standing  well  back  from  the  river, 
and  completely  hidden  from  view,  nestling 
as  it  did  in  a  grove  of  cocoanut  trees  and  a 
dense  growth  of  plantain  trees,  on  whose 
broad  glistening  leaves  the  rain  fell  with  a 
loud  patter,  a  scene  of  a  different  nature 
was  taking  place.  The  owner  of  the  house, 
the  farmer  Jackson,  stood  at  his  door,  the 
muscles  of  his  lean  countenance  working  with 
anger.  He  was  gazing  wrathfully  at  a  fat 
brown  cow,  which  completely  indifferent  to 
his  angry  stare,  was  munching  with  placid 
enjoyment  the  last  remaining  leaves  of  a 
young  plant,  or  shrub,  growing  in  a  green- 
painted  tub  a  few  feet  away  from  the  door. 
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Much  cause  jndeed  had  Peter   Jackson  for 
his  angei.       The  plant  which  the  cow  had 
destroyed  was  to  him  the  most  sacred  thing 
on  earth — the  apple  of  his  eye  so  to  speak. 
It  was  in  fact  no  less  than  a  young  mango 
tree — of  the  kind  known  as  "number  eleven" 
— a  famous  variety  noted  for  the  excellence 
and  peculiar  delicacy  of  its  fruit.       He  had 
grown  it  from  a  seed — tending  it  with  un- 
remitting   care    and    attention    for    many    a 
long  hour.       How  proud  he  had  been  when 
the  first  green  shoots   appeared   above  the 
soil,  and  with  what  delight  he  had  watched 
it  gradually  unfolding  itself  and  growing  up 
into  a  vigorous,  healthy-looking  plant.     And 
now    behold    the    labour    of    days — nay,  of 
months — destroyed  in  a  few  moments  by  a 
wanton  cow.       Ah  !  it  was  indeed  a  bitter 
blow — ^the  more  so  that  the  cow  which  had 
done    this    thing    was    Hezekiah     Mertens' 
most  cherished  possession. 

It  may  be  asked  "  how  came  it  that 
Hezekiah  Mertens'  cow  was  on  Peter  Jackson's 
side  of  the  river  ?  "  That  question  is  one 
that  is  very  easily  answered.  South  of  Peter 
Jackson's  farm  lay  an  expanse  of  flat,  marshy 
land  covered  for  some  acres  in  extent  with 
rank,  luxuriant  grass.  On  his  own  side, 
at  least  within  a  convenient  distance,  Mertens 
had  no  land  which  was  so  pre-eminently 
suited  as  this  for  grazing  purposes.  Hither 
then,  he,  for  weeks  past,  had  been  accustomed 
to  bring  his  cow,  ferrying  it  across  the  river 
with  much  care  in  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  and 
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returning  again  at  eventide  with  unfailing 
regularity,  in  order  to  convey  it  back  to  its 
shelter  for  the  night.  On  this  day,  the  cow, 
warned  by  animal  instinct  of  the  coming 
storm,  had  left  the  fields  of  nch  grass,  and 
making  its  way  through  the  provision 
grounds  of  the  farm,  had  sought  shelter  from 
the  falling  rain  beneath  the  eaves  of  Peter 
Jackson's  house.  Here  it  was,  and  that 
most  unfortunately,  that  her  attention,  from 
some  cause  or  other — it  may  have  been  the 
staring  beauty  of  the  green-coloured  tub  in 
which  it  stood — was  attracted  to  the  mango 
plant.  With  feminine  curiosity  she  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  it  at  closer  quarters. 
Then  like  Eve  of  old  she  saw  that  it  was  good 
and  ate  thereof.  In  a  leisurely  manner,  the 
while  she  swished  her  tail  to  keep  off  a  horde 
of  hungry  mosquitos  that  settled  on  her 
flanks,  she  stripped  the  young  plant  of  its 
tender  leaves,  leaving  it,  eventually,  a  mere 
stump,  a  wreck,  a  ruin  for  ever.  It  was 
at  this  juncture  that  Peter  Jackson  had 
arrived  upon  the  scene,  and  stood  contem- 
plating the  destruction  of  his  property  with 
the  calmness  of  despair. 

He  turned  and  took  down  from  the  wall 
behind  him  a  heavy-handled  whip  with 
knotted  lash.  Bounding  down  the  stairs 
three  steps  at  a  time,  he  brought  the  whip 
down  with  vicious  force  on  the  cow's  broad 
flanks.  She  with  a  pathetic  look  in  her 
large  lustrous  brown  eyes  uttered  a  plaintive 
' '  moo  *'  ;  then  setting  her  head  well  down 
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between  her  legs  she  went  off  at  a  lumbering 
gallop.  Peter  Jackson,  bare-headed  and 
still  grasping  the  whip,  followed  hei  for  some 
moments  as  if  he  contemplated  giving  her  a 
further  taste  of  punishment ;  but  he  quite 
suddenly  abandoned  all  such  thoughts  and 
struck  off  down  a  bye-path  which  brought  him 
out  at  the  waterside.  Within  a  few  paces 
lay  a  corial  turned  bottom-upward  and 
covered  with  dry  leaves  and  bushes  to  serve 
not  only  as  a  concealment  of  its  whereabouts 
from  passers-by,  but  also  as  a  protection  against 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  which  otherwise 
would  have  cracked  and  blistered  its  smooth 
surface.  Heedless  of  the  falling  rain  and  of 
the  river,  which  was  now  rolling  in  heavy 
swells,  he  launched  and  entered  her.  With 
great  skill  he  avoided  being  swamped  in  his 
tiny  craft  by  the  rough  water  and  reached 
Hezekiah  Merten's  landing-stage,  where  he 
got  out,  mooring  his  boat  with  a  long  length 
of  rope  to  prevent  her  bumping  against  the 
stage. 

Hezekiah  still  lay  in  the  hammock,  al- 
though wet  through  and  through  by  the  rain 
which  had  swept  through  the  unprotected 
gallery.  This,  however,  seemed  to  cause 
him  no  discomfort  as  he  lay  with  half-closed 
eyes  in  a  state  bordering  on  sleep.  He  was 
rudely  awakened  by  a  rough  voice. 

''  Your  d — d  cow  has  eaten  my  number 
eleven.*' 

He  turned  over  on  his  side  and  saw  that 
it  was   Jackson  who   spoke.       A  contemp- 
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tuous  look  spread  over  his  features ;  but  he 
was  silent. 

''  You  hear  me  ?  ''  said  Jackson. 

Mertens  still  maintained  a  haughty  silence. 

"  You've  got  to  pay  me  for  it,"  continued 
Jackson. 

"  I'll  see  you  in  h ^1  first,"   returned 

Meitens,  stung  into  speech  by  the  mere 
mention  of  the  word  *'  payment." 

' '  Ah  !  then  all  right.  I  will  kill  your 
cow,"  replied  Jackson.  *'  You  see  if  I 
don't,"  he  said  menacingly  as  he  disappeared 
into  the  rain. 

'*  Here  Timmerman,  Timmerman  !  " 
shouted  Mertens. 

''  Yes  me  Washup,"  said  a  voice,  and  a 
man,  an  aboiiginal  Indian  dressed  in  grey 
serge  uniform  with  a  peak  cap  and  a  leather 
badge  on  his  left  aim,  both  bearing  the 
mystic  letters  R.C.  (which  for  the  sake  of  the 
unknowing,  I  will  explain  means  *'  Rural 
Constabulary ")  emerged  from  under  the 
gallery. 

''You  hear  what  Jackson  said  ?"  ex- 
claimed Mertens. 

''  Yes  me  Washup  !  "  answered  the  rural 
constable  removing  his  cap  by  way  of  a 
salute. 

Farmer  Jackson  returned  to  his  house  in 
an  exceedingly  unenviable  frame  of  mind. 
He  was  thoroughly  roused.  His  attempt 
to  gain  some  compensation  for  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  his  property  had  only  met  with 
obloquy.     Insult  and  opprobrium  had  been 
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heaped  upon  Jiim.  Had  Mertens  spoken  to 
him  in  a  gentle  or  sympathetic  manner,  he 
might  have  said  no  more  about  the  matter. 

But  instead,  he  had  been  received  with 
rudeness.  No — he  was  not  going  to  stand 
that.  He  was  determined  to  carry  out  his 
threat  and  kill  the  cow.  With  this  purpose 
in  view,  he  repaired  to  a  field  hard  by,  and 
by  means  of  a  shovel,  dug  up  therefrom 
a  goodly  quantity  of  the  roots  of  the  * '  bitter 
cassava.'* 

With  these  he  returned  to  his  house  and 
there  subjected  them  to  a  severe  pounding 
till  they  were  at  length  reduced  to  a  pulpy 
mass.  His  next  step  was  to  obtain  a  small 
wooden  tub  which  he  half  filled  with  water. 
In  this  he  placed  the  pounded  mass  of 
cassava,  after  which,  he  with  some  labour 
carried  the  tub  and  its  contents  to  the  cow's 
grazing  ground  and  there  set  it  down  in  a 
place  of  concealment. 

Early  next  day  as  usual  Mertens  ferried 
his  cow  across  the  river.  He  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Jackson's  threat  was 
only  an  idle  one  uttered  in  a  moment  of 
vexation.  Therefore  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  calm  security  that  he  left  the  cow  behind 
him  grazing  contentedly  in  the  long,  lush, 
green  grass.  About  midday,  w^hen  the 
sun's  power  is  at  its  greatest,  Jackston  might 
have  been  seen  going  towards  the  cow.  If 
there  had  been  any  observer,  he  would  have 
seen  Jackson  with  gentle  voice  and  caressing 
gestures    enticing   the    cow   to    the    tub    of 
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cassava  water.  He  would  have  seen  the 
cow  drink  greedily  and  thirstily  till  the 
contents  of  the  tub  were  finished — and  then 
he  would  have  seen  a  look  of  satisfied  revenge 
pass  across  Jackson's  face — as  carrying  the 
empty  tub  on  his  head,  he  returned  to  his 
home.  Well  might  he  smile  ;  that  water 
would  assuredly  do  its  work  well.  Saturated 
with  the  juice  of  the  bitter  cassava,  it  formed 
a  poisonous  mixture  of  the  most  deadly 
quality  ;  and  this  meant  the  inevitable  death 
of  the  cow. 

When  Mertens  returned  to  fetch  his  cow 
in  the  evening  he  found  it  lying  stiff  and  cold. 
He  did  not  weep  or  utter  useless  lamentations. 
His  face  set  with  a  look  of  firm  determination. 
He  paddled  rapidly  back. 

On  reaching  his  house  he  summoned  the 
faithful  Timmerman. 

"  Timmerman,  the  cow  is  dead." 
''  Yes  me  Washup." 

'  *  Go  get  a  batteau  and  some  men.  I  am 
going  to  arrest  Jackson." 

"  Yes  me  Washup,"  said  Timmerman,  and 
retired  to  do  the  J.P.'s  bidding. 

In  the  meantime  Mertens  entered  his  bed- 
room and  pulUng  out  a  drawer  in  a  little 
table  by  the  bed,  took  therefrom  a  blue 
printed  form  headed  in  large  letters 
"  Warrant."  This  he  rapidly  filled  in  with 
writing,  thereafter  signing  his  name  in  a 
large  scrawl  at  the  bottom. 

Armed  with  this  he  returned  to  the  landing 
stage  where  the  constable  was  already  await- 
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ing  him  with  four  men.  The  whole  party- 
embarked  in**  a  large  batteau  which  the 
constable  in  obedience  to  orders  had  also 
procured.  They  marched  in  a  compact 
little  body  up  to  Jackson's  house.  Jackson 
had  heard  them  coming  and  stood  by  the 
steps  waiting  to  receive  them.  He  knew 
what  they  were  coming  for  ;  but  he  did  not 
intend  to  offer  any  resistance.  Mr.  Mertens 
drew  his  men  up  in  a  line  in  front  of  Jackson's 
house.  Then  drawing  forth  the  warrant 
from  his  pocket  with  a  flourish  he  commenced 
to  read  it  aloud  in  sonorous  tones. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  my  readers 
the  contents  of  this  warrant,  as  I  have  long 
since  lost  the  document.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  was  worded  m  a  most  ludicrously 
illegal  style  which  would  not  have  passed 
muster  in  any  Court  of  law.  But  then  they 
do  these  things  differently  in  out  of  the 
way  country  districts  where  men,  uneducated 
and  illiterate,  without  the  least  idea  of  legal 
procedure,  are  permitted  to  hold  commissions 
as  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

On  the  conclusion  of  his  reading  Mertens 
handed  the  warrant  to  the  constable. 

'  *  There  constable  is  your  power  ;  arrest 
that  man." 

The  constable  stepped  forward.  Elevat- 
ing his  baton  in  the  air  he  brought  it  down 
with  unnecessary  violence  on  Jackson's  right 
shoulder. 

* '  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  His  Washup." 
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"  In  the  Queen's  name,  you  fool !  ''  cor- 
rected Mertens. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Queen  and  His 
Washup,"  said  the  constable. 

Jackson's  countenance  remained  perfectly 
unmoved  by  all  this  display  of  authority. 

"  Bind  him,"  commanded  Mertens. 

The  constable  produced  a  piece  of  stout 
cord  from  the  recesses  of  his  bosom,  and  boimd 
Jackson's  hands,  without  any  resistance  on 
his  part,  firmly  behind  his  back. 

"  Now  his  feet,"  went  on  Mertens. 

This  also  was  done  without  any  difficulty, 
after  which  Jackson  was  lifted  by  the  four 
men  and  carried  to  the  boat.  On  arrival 
at  Mertens'  house  he  was  deposited  in  the 
now  untenanted  cow-house ;  and  his  four 
bearers  having  been  set  over  him  as  a  guard 
he  was  left  there  for  the  night. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening  ;  but  Mertens 
had  still  a  great  deal  to  accomplish.  It  was 
his  intention  to  try  Jackson  on  the  following 
morning  ;  and  he  considered  it  necessary  to 
have  a  jury.  Accompanied  by  the  constable 
he  went  round  to  the  houses  of  six  men  in 
the  district — men  whom  he  knew  well — 
with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms,  and 
who,  moreover,  owed  him  money  for  goods 
obtained  on  credit  at  his  store.  These  he 
commanded  in  the  Queen's  name  to  appear 
at  the  Court-room  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  there  to  try  one  Peter  Thomas 
Jackson  for  feloniously  and  unlawfully  mur- 
dering his  cow.       At  ten  o'clock  next  day 
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Hezekiah  Mertens  took  his  seat  on  the  Bench. 
The  news  oF  Jackson's  arrest  and  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  thereto  had  spread  with 
contagious  rapidity  through  the  district. 
The  Court  and  its  approaches  were  thronged 
with  spectators. 

''  Timmerman/'  said  Mertens  in  a  Magis- 
terial tone  of  voice. 

*'Yes  me  Washup,"  answered  the  con- 
stable from  the  door-wav. 

''  Open    the    Court!" 

The  constable  stepped  outside.  Taking 
a  deep  respiration  he  bawled  in  a  loud  voice 
''  This  Court  is  now  open."  ''  This  Court 
is  now  open."     ''  This  Court  is  now  open." 

He  returned  to  the  Court-room  and  saluted. 

"  Where  are  the  jury  ?  "  asked  Mertens. 

'*Here!  Here!"  came  from  six  voices 
at  once  ;  and  six  men  dressed  alike  in  black 
coats,  white  pants,  without  shoes,  stepped 
forward  and  bowed  profoundly  to  the  Bench. 

''Take  the  Book,"  said  His  Worship, 
handing  them  a  Bible. 

Each  man  placed  a  hand  on  the  sacred 
volume  and  stood  awaiting  in  readiness  His 
Worship's  next  command. 

' '  Now — ^you  will  try  the  truth — ^the  whole 
truth — and  nothing  but  the  truth  1  So  help 
you  God  I       Swear  !  " 

Each  man  answered,  *'  I  swear." 

''  Kiss  the  Book." 

They  kissed. 
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*'  Now  sit  down/'  said  Mertens,  pointing 
to  a  long  bench  on  his  left  hand. 

"  Bring  in  the  accused,"  commanded  His 
Worship,  after  the  jurors  had  seated  them- 
selves. Jackson  was  brought  in  and  placed 
behind  the  railmgs  of  the  prisoner's  dock — 
opposite  Mertens.  The  constable  with  solemn 
air  and  drawn  baton,  took  up  his  position 
in  front  of  him. 

' '  Silence,"  said  Mertens.  *  *  Silence  in  the 
Court." 

*'  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,"  he  continued 
after  a  slight  pause.  "  The  accused  is  one 
Peter  Thomas  Jackson.  He's  a  d — d  villain, 
gentlemen.  He  said  he  would  kill  my  cow, 
and  he  has  done  it.  I  will  now  call  my 
witness." 

''  John   Timmerman  !  " 

"  Yes  me  Washup." 

*'  Go  into  the  witness-box." 

The  constable  mounted  the  two  steps  of 
the  witness-box  and  stood  leaning  heavily 
on  the  rails  in  front. 

"  John  Timmerman  what  have  you  to 
say  ?  "  asked  Mertens. 

"  Not  guilty,  me  Washup,"  answered  the 
constable  hastily. 

' '  You  ass  !  did  you  hear  Jackson  say  he 
would  kill  my  cow  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  Yes,  'is  so  me  Washup,"  replied  the 
constable. 

"That  will  do — stand  down!"  said  his 
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Worship,  then  turning  to  the  Jury,  ' '  Gentle- 
men of  the  Jury  I  will  now  give  my  evidence." 

He  then  occupied  the  place  in  the  witness- 
box  vacated  by  the  constable. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,*'  said  Mertens, 
*'  that  man/'  pointing  to  Jackson,  ''  came 
and  told  me  that  my  cow  had  eaten  his 
'  number  eleven  ' — a  two-penny  half -penny 
plant — a  thing  of  no  value.  He  said  that 
he  would  kill  my  cow — a  most  valuable  and 
intelligent  animal.  The  cow  is  dead,  he 
has  done  it.  He  is  a  murderer,  an  assassin, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury." 

Mertens  stopped  speaking  and  returned  to 
his  seat  on  the  Bench. 

''  How  say  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
guilty  or  not  guilty  !  "  he  inquired. 

"Guilty,  your  Worship!"  replied  the 
jurors  rising  and  speaking  as  one  man. 

''  Then  prisoner  at  the  bar,"  said  His 
Worship,  solemnly  turning  to  Jackson,  ' '  you 
have  been  found  guilty  of  a  dreadful  crime  ; 
and  I  hereby  sentence  you  to  the  maximum 
penalty  of  the  law.  I  sentence  you  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  are  as  dead 
as  a  red  herring,  and  that  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.      Timmerman,  get  a  rope  !  " 

The  constable  disappeared  for  some 
moments,  and  then  returned  with  a  long  coil 
of  rope  which  he  handed  to  Mertens. 

' '  Gentlemen  of  the  jury  I  shall  expect  you 
to  assist  me  in  carrying  out  this  execution," 
said  His  Worship,  smiling  invitingly  upon 
the  jurors. 
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The  jury  looked  very  considerably  alarmed  ; 
but  without  uttering  any  protest  prepared  to 
follow  him  with  the  ready  obedience  of  a 
flock  of  sheep. 

His  Worship  drew  a  knife  from  his  pocket 
with  which  he  cut  the  bonds  which  confined 
Jackson's  hands  and  feet.  Taking  a  firm 
grip  of  his  right  shoulder,  while  the  constable 
did  the  same  with  the  other,  Mertens  attended 
by  the  jury  and  by  the  crowd  of  spectators, 
led  the  prisoner  out  of  the  Court.  They 
repaired  to  a  tree  close  at  hand,  from  whose 
trunk  a  branch  stuck  out  some  twenty-five 
feet  or  so  above  the  grotmd. 

His  Worship  took  the  rope  and  made  a 
slip-knot  at  one  end — ^this  was  placed  round 
Jackson's  neck.  Then  arose  a  diffiailty. 
How  was  the  other  end  to  be  put  over  the 
branch  ?  He  essayed  to  throw  it  over,  but 
without  success.  Finally  abandoning  this 
project,  he  ordered  the  constable  to  cHmb 
up  the  tree  with  it.  This  Timmerman 
flatly  refused  to  do  ;  whereupon  His  Worship 
turned  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  jurors,  but  with 
the  same  want  of  success. 

While  they  were  debating  and  arguing 
over  the  matter  very  little  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  prisoner.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  Jackson  suddenly  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  dangerous  position  in  which  he 
stood.  He  had  up  till  then  looked  upon  the 
whole  affair  as  a  huge  joke — a  farce — a 
comedy — in    anything   but    a   serious   light. 
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But  he  now  §aw  clearly  his  peril.  Mertens 
was  bent  on  hanging  him,  and  would  do  so 
without  a  single  voice  being  raised  on  his 
behalf  by  the  crowd  of  by-standers  who  were 
all  more  or  less  under  the  power  of,  or  stood 
in  great  awe  of,  Mertens.  He  saw  that  to 
avert  a  cruel  fate  he  must  act  and  that 
quickly.  Seizing  his  opportunity  whilst 
they  were  wrangling  amongst  themselves 
he  slipped  the  noose  from  his  neck  and  made 
a  dash  for  the  river  which  was  close  at  hand. 

It  was  some  moments  before  even  those 
near  to  him  realized  what  had  happened. 
By  that  time  he  had  already  gained  the 
river  and  was  swimming  with  vigorous  strokes 
towards  the  opposite  shore.  Mertens, 
made  aware  of  the  escape,  saw  his  prey 
slipping  from  him. 

'^Oh,  my  God!''  he  exclaimed,  ''the 
villain  will  get  away." 

He  ran  distractedly  to  and  fr^  *n  search  of 
a  corial.  Espying  one  at  l^^gth  he  jumped 
into  it  and  pushed  off  hastily  in  pursuit. 

Jackson  had  now  reached  almost  half-way 
across  ;  but  the  corial,  urged  on  by  a  vin- 
dictive and  revengeful  man,  gained  on  him 
rapidly.  The  people  on  the  bank  saw  the 
distance  between  them  lessen  quickly,  saw 
Mertens  come  up  with  his  victim,  saw  him 
lean  over  to  grip  Jackson,  and  then — it  all 
happened  in  a  moment  of  time — ^they  saw 
the  corial  turn  over,  and  both  men  disappear 
from  their  gaze  beneath  the  waters. 
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Several  days  after,  sticking  in  a  tangle  of 
bushes  at  the  water's  edge,  the  bodies  of  the 
two  men  were  found,  locked  together  in  a 
rAr^o^  grriD—a  grin  of  deadly  hate  distorting 
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into  it  and  pushed  off  hastily  in  pursuit. 

Jackson  had  now  reached  almost  half-way 
across ;  but  the  corial,  urged  on  by  a  vin- 
dictive and  revengeful  man,  gained  on  him 
rapidly.  The  people  on  the  bank  saw  the 
distance  between  them  lessen  quickly,  saw 
Mertens  come  up  with  his  victim,  saw  him 
lean  over  to  grip  Jackson,  and  then — it  all 
happened  in  a  moment  of  time — ^they  saw 
the  corial  turn  over,  and  both  men  disappear 
from  their  gaze  beneath  the  waters. 
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Several  days  after,  sticking  in  a  tangle  of 
bushes  at  the  water's  edge,  the  bodies  of  the 
two  men  were  found,  locked  together  in  a 
close  grip — a  grin  of  deadly  hate  distorting 
their  swollen  features. 
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